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REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the State 
of Ireland , as to Disease, and how far the Measures, remedial and 
' preventive, adopted by the Legislature or otherwise during the last 
year, have been effective for its removal or mitigation; and also into 
the Condition of the Labouring Poor of that part of the United 
Kingdom, with a view to facilitate the application of the Funds 
of private Individuals and Associations, for their Employment in 
useful and productive Labour; and to report their Observations, 
together with their Opinion on these Subjects, from time to time 
to The House ; — Have, pursuant to the Order of The House, 
examined the matters to them referred, and have agreed to the 
following REPO RT : 

Y OUR Committee have, in compliance with the order of reference, 
directed their attention, in the first place, to the examination of the 
actual state of Ireland as to Disease, and the effect of the Legislative pro- 
visions humanely enacted in the last Session of Parliament, for the removal 
or mitigation of that public calamity. They now proceed, under the power 
intrusted to them of reporting from time to time their opinion thereon, 
to state to the House the result of their inquiries into this the earliest, 
although perhaps not the most essential or most difficult object of their 
investigation. 

The labours of Your Committee as to this branch of their inquiry, 
have been materially abridged and facilitated by the judicious measures 
adopted by the Irish government, for ascertaining, by accurate inspection, 
the actual state of those districts of the several provinces where this epi- 
demic fever had most fatally prevailed ; and they have been enabled, by 
the detailed reports of the respectable and intelligent members of the 
medical profession selected to perform this humane and valuable duty, 
to lay before the House more satisfactory information on this interesting 
subject than would probably have been attainable from any other sources. 
The liberality of the public had, in compliance, with the recommendation 
of the Committee of the last Session been continued and increased, in 
aid of the voluntary contributions for relief of the diseased, and it ttas 
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on every account most desirable that the Irish government who had thus 
dispensed the public bounty should be enabled to ascertain the effects 
produced by the expenditure of the public and private funds for attain- 
ment of this great object under the provisions adopted by the legis- 
lature. 

Your Committee therefore, have annexed these Returns of the medical 
Inspectors as an Appendix to this Report; which, with the tables accom- 
panying them, will, they are confident, receive from the House that 
serious and considerate attention, which such documents so well deserve ; 
and they venture to add that without a careful perusal of them, a very 
inadequate opinion will be formed of the extent of the calamitous pressure 
on the body of the people, and the great sacrifices and meritorious ex- 
ertions of the residents of all classes for relief of the diseased. The re- 
ports on the provinces of Munster and Leinster, and particularly the 
cities of Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, where the disease 
prevailed most extensively, and where the more general establishment 
of fever hospitals has afforded the means of more correct information, 
appear best suited to elucidate this interesting subject ofrinquiry. 

The Committee consider the Act of last Session as only in the com- 
mencement of its operation, and cannot feel any surprize if a course of 
legislative regulations, in some parts novel, and enacted under circum- 
stances of severe and calamitous visitation, has in some instances, and 
especially where imperfectly acted upon, failed to produce an immedi- 
ate effect, or should have been sometimes misconceived, as to its 
tendency and the nature of its provisions : in this latter observation they 
particularly refer to the enactments respecting the establishment of a 
Board ofHealth, which, though guarded most scrupulously against any 
possible abuse of those great powers which could alone be efficacious in 
such extensive cases as it was calculated to meet, appear to have excited, 
in some parts, unmerited distrust and jealousy ; whilst they have been 
acted upon in other places, Newry in particular, where they are stated 
to have produced the most salutary results. 

Your Committee however consider themselves warranted in express- 
ing a sincere and satisfactory conviction that the Act has been sio-naUy 
and powerfully effective in the attainment of its objects through many 
extensive districts of a country severely afflicted with disease: The 
remedial means pointed out by the Act, where fully adopted, have 
worked extensive good ; and as they trust they will be still more power- 
fully efficacious as they are more generally acted on Your Committee 
considers itself m a great degree released from further immediate con- 
sideration of that branch of the subject. 

The Reports of all the Inspectors, and accurate information derived 
from other most respectable individuals concur in the necessity of look- 
ing to the establishment of measures for the prevention of disease, and to 
securing the people of Ireland against its recurrence and increase, by 
assiduous and regular attention to cleanliness of the streets of the cities 

and 
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In this view Your Committee consider it of infinite moment that the 
necessity of local systematic and unpaid control should be impressed on 
he Inhabitants ol al ernes and great towns, where the assemblage of 
large bodies of people creates those nuisances which generate and in- 
crease disease; and have therefore sought out the means of calling into 

action parochial assistance in performance of those duties, as best suited 

to the object; being well satisfied, that appointments of that nature 
induce the most salutary and efficacious results of individual and collec- 
tive exertion : in no case can we look to this exertion with more con- 
fidence, than when the health and comforts of the community are in 
question ; nor at any time, than when that community having severely 
felt, and still continuing to feel, though in a lesser degree, the fatal conse- 
quences of past negligence, or the want of such provision, by the visitation 
of disease will be disposed duly to estimate the value of such a regularly 
acting and established system. Under such circumstances, Your Com- 
mittee venture, with some degree of confidence, to recommend certain 
Legislative Regulations, directed to this important object. 


They have also adopted, but with some doubt as to its efficacious 
practical results, a suggestion, intended to prevent the migration through 
the country of numerous bodies of mendicant poor, who, pressed by 
distress and seeking for relief have fatally contributed to the general 
diffusion of disease. For this evil, to which the concurring medical 
Reports of the last and present year mainly attribute the extension or 
the disorder, it is most difficult to devise a remedy, which will not lead 
in its consequences, to the establishment of a system of Poor Laws, thaR 
in a country like Ireland, would produce incalculable evils tp every 
class of the community. J 


The measure which Your Committee proposes, merely goes to confirm 
powers in the Magistracy which formerly existed, and to extend them 
to some other officers; but to render the pecuniary provision for the 
expenses incurred in their execution entirely dependent on the voluntary 
Contributions of Individuals, or local Public Communities. 


Your Committee now proceed to lay before the House in detail, the 
Regulations, which they feel it their duty to recommend for the purposes 
aforesaid. 

1. That in order to provide for and secure constant and adequate 
attention to the health and comforts of the Inhabitants of Ireland, and 
the prevention of contagious disease, more especially in the cities and 
great towns thereof, it appears requisite, that Officers should be 
annually elected by the Householders in all cities and great towns, 
containing above one thousand Inhabitants, and in such of the Parishes 
°{K^ e C0Un ^ r 35 ma y think proper to adopt a similar measure; which 
officers shall be, during the year of their continuance in office, intrusted 
with full powers to direct all streets and lanes, and yards adjoining 
thereto, and houses let in several tenements to room-keepers, and the 
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yards connected therewith, to be cleansed, and all nuisances prejudicial 
to health to be removed therefrom, and to clear public sewers, and cover 
them where necessary, and to fill up or drain off all lodgments of 
standing water, and to cause to be done such works for ventilation and 
fumigation and cleansing of any house in which fever has occurred, and 
the washing and purifying the persons and clothes of its Inhabitants, as 
shall appear to them indispensably necessary for the preservation and 
security of the inhabitants of the parish ; and that in all cities and 
great towns, as above mentioned, where the inhabitant householders 
shall neglect or omit ro make such appointments for one month after the 
25th of March in every year, it shall be competent for the Magistrates 
assembled in Quarter Sessions to make such appointment ; and that all 
constables and other peace officers be empowered and required to be 
assistant to the said Officers of Health, when called upon in execution of 
their duty. 

2. That such Officers of Health should be chosen in vestries parochially 
in all cities and great towns, and also in such country parishes as shall 
think it proper to adopt this measure, to the number of not less than 
two, or more than five for each parish, and shall act without salary ; and 
that the expenses incurred in discharge of their duties enjoined by these 
Resolutions, the amount whereof shall not exceed such sum as the inha- 
bitant householders shall, at the appointment of such officers, limit and 
direct, be levied by parish rate in such manner and form as the other 
parochial assessments are ; and the expenditure accounted for in a 
similar manner ; but at such periods of the year, and as often as the 
parochial meeting shall direct, by the said Officers of Health ; and that 
copies of such accounts be transmitted annually to such public office or 
officer in Dublin as the Lord Lieutenant shall direct. 

3. That in all cities and towns as aforesaid, where the sweeping of the 
streets and dung collected there is not already vested, or by any Act 
shall be vested in the corporate body, or where the scavengers or other 
persons mtrustsd by such corporate body with the care thereof, shall 
neglect or omit to exercise the powers intrusted to them, by cleansing 
the streets and lanes twice in every week at the least, after notice given 
of such neglect or omission by any inhabitant to the scavengers or other 
persons so intrusted, the dung and sweepings of the streets may and 
shall, m 24 hours after, be collected and sold by the said Officers of 
Health for the benefit of such parish, and accounted for in diminution 
of the charge incurred in execution of their several powers. 

4. That any magistrate or churchwarden, or any of the officers so to be 
appointed, he empowered to remove out of their respective parishes any 
persons who shall be found begging or wandering as vagabonds therein, 
or to confine such persons to hard labour for 24 hours in any bridewell, 
or other public place of confinement, or to adopt both measures, as the 
case may require ; and to cause the persons and clothes of such vaga- 
bond beggars to be washed and cleansed during the period of their 
confinement ; and that the magistrates assembled at any quarter sessions, 
or adjournment thereof, be empowered to constitute any suitable un- 
occupied 
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occupied building to be a bridewell for the said purposes ; provided 
that it be so appropriated and continued with the consent of the owner 
or proprietor thereof; and that it be earnestly recommended, that 
wherever public buildings exist, which are no longer necessary to he 
applied to the original object of their destination, they may be allowed 
to be used for the purposes aforesaid. 

Your Committee having thus submitted their general view of this 
branch of the subject intrusted to them, and embodied the results in 
the foregoing Regulations, are proceeding, in farther execution of their 
duty, to inquire how far it may be practicable to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the Labouring Poor, by facilitating the application of the Funds 
of private individuals and associations, for their employment in useful 
and productive labour; by which alone Your Committee feel themselves 
warranted to expect the entire and permanent removal of a malady, 
which, although much mitigated in its severity, and more circumscribed 
m its extent, still continues to press heavily on the community, and which 
the united testimonies of every competent inquirer attribute to the want 
of employment of the labouring classes, as a primary and powerfully 
efficient cause. 


17 May 1819. 
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APPENDIX. 


— I.— 

A REPORT ON THE STATE OF FEVER IN THE 
PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 


THE insertion of the following letter, received from Mr. Secretary Grant on 
the 13th of February last, appears to me requisite to explain the objects of my mission, 
and the means which I have adopted to fulfil its several duties. 

Dublin Castle, 12th February 1819. 

HIS Excellency the Lord Lieutenant having been pleased to appoint Doctor 
Francis Barker, as a temporary medical inspector for the province of Munster, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, by inquiry to be made by him on the spot, the exact 
state of Fever throughout the province, with the view of submitting in detail for 
His Excellency’s consideration, such medical or preventive measures, (in addition to 
those now employed,) as might in his judgment prove the means, not only of reliev- 
ing the persons afflicted with contagious fever, but of checking its further progress in 
their several dwellings ; I have to communicate His Excellency’s anxious desire and 
confident expectation, that magistrates of every class, the clergy of all persuasions, 
and the several respectable persons who superintend and execute the arduous and 
useful duties of governors and medical attendants on the fever hospitals and dis- 
pensaries which have been established throughout the province of Munster, will be 
pleased to afford their best advice and assistance to Doctor Barker, for the purpose 
of enabling him to discharge the important trust committed into his hands, with 
benefit to the country at large. 


(Signed) Charles Grant. 


H AVING received the commands of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, to act 
as a temporary medical inspector for the province of Munster, I proceeded, 
conformably with my instructions, to ascertain by inquiry made on the spot, 
the exact state of fever throughout five counties of that province ; and I now submit 
for His Excellency’s consideration the several results of my inspection, together 
with such medical and preventive measures, (in addition to those now employed), 
as may in my judgment prove the means, not only of relieving the persons afflicted 
with contagious fever, but of checking its further progress in theit several 
dwellings. 
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I. To discharge this important trust, I addressed myself to. those gentlemen who 

MUNSTER, from official situation as magistrates or clergymen, or from connection with various 
J fever hospitals or dispensaries, were likely to afford accurate and satisfactory informa- 
tion ; and the substance of the following Report has been framed from a comparison 
of the separate statements of numerous individuals in the same or in different parts 
of the province ; from visits to the different establishments receiving patients in 
fever, and in almost every instance from personal communications, carefully noted 
down at the time. The several inspectors employed on this occasion, had judged it 
expedient, previous to their setting out on their mission, to decide upon and me- 
thodize the different subjects connected with this inquiry. These have been arranged 
under the following heads, in the form of Queries, and in the order which I propose 
to observe in this report. 

1* — Has Fever prevailed in does it now prevail; and is it increasing, 

stationary, or decreasing? 

2. — Is there any district in this neighbourhood where it has not prevailed, or any 
class of people among whom it has not showed itself ; and if so, what pecularities in 
their habits or modes of living have been observed. 

3 — When did this epidemic fever first appear? at what time was it most pre- 
valent and fatal ; and what proportion does the number of those who have been 
attacked, bear to the whole population? 

4— Were any remarkable circumstances observable in the state of the people 
in this place, when fever first made its appearance among them? 

5 — Does it differ from the ordinary fever of this country, and has any change 
in its character taken place ; and if so, at what time? 

6. —What means have been employed to counteract it, and with what success ? 
are there any districts in this neighbourhood unprovided with medical aid? 

7 • Were relapses frequent ; and if so, during what times since the commence- 
ment of the epidemic ? did the disease often recur in the same individual at dis- 
tant periods ; and if so, from what causes. 

8 — What effects did it produce on the constitutions of the sufferers? 

9 — Has it extended through families ; or from the sick, to the medical or other 
visitors or attendants. 

-Can accurate returns, in periods of twelve or six months, or monthly, of 
the numbers admitted, cured, and died in hospitals, or of those who sickened and 
passed through the disease in their own houses, be supplied ? 


1 HE Facts resulting from Answers given to the preceding Questions, together with 
such collateral information as appeared to be connected with the subject, are stated 
for the different counties in this order : -Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and 
lipperary ; and this division has been adopted because the soil and situation of the 
different counties, and the habits and circumstances of their inhabitants are so 
distinct, that such varieties of the epidemic fever might be expected to exist, as 
would, on comparison, afford information as to the progress of disease, and the 
means best adapted for its prevention. 
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County of Waterford. ^ MUN STER. 

IN tlie county of Waterford, various places were inspected, particularly those County of 
where fever had been most prevalent, including Waterford, Dungarvan, Cappoquin, Waterford. 
Lismore, Tallow ; where, from the establishment of fever hospitals, most informa- 
tion was likely to be obtained. Various particulars were also learned as to the state 
. of fever in Kilmacthomas, Tramore, and other small towns situated on the adjacent 
sea coast. 

1 • — In Waterford, fever had for some time prevailed in a very considerable 
degree, and at the period of my visit seemed to be increasing j but this apparent 
increase was attributed by most well informed persons to an active inspection of 
the city, lately instituted by the medical gentlemen, with other benevolent indi- 
viduals, and consequent reception into the hospital of many patients in fever, who 
but for the visits of the inspectors, would have remained in their own dwellings. 

The hospital was crowded in an extreme degree ; and it had been just resolved to 
extend the accommodation, and to appropriate some of the wards in the contiguous 
city hospital to the reception of fever patients. The great prevalence of fever at 
this period will become evident on inspecting the return No. 1. from which it 
will appear that the number of patients in hospital on the 20th of last February 
exceeded more than four times the number at the latter part of 1817. It is satis- 
factory to state, from information lately received, that the disease has now consider- 
ably decreased in Waterford, and that the patients admitted to the hospital during 
the last week of March did not in number much exceed one-third of those 
admitted during the same period, at the commencement of last January. 

— In some of the smaller towns contiguous to Waterford, fever had also pre- 
vailed, but as I was credibly informed, it was on the decline ; and in Tramore and 
its vicinity, which had also been visited by this malady, there was not a single case 
of fever at that time. 

This epidemic fever seemed to have first showed itself at Passage, a small sea- 
port town near to the mouth of the river Suir, about the end of the year 181 6, 
or the beginning of 1817. In the month of February of the latter year, it was 
very prevalent in that town ■, and little doubt can exist of its prevalence in this 
quarter, and at Waterford, before it made its appearance in more inland places 
situated to the west of this city. 

From the reports of fourteen medical gentlemen, and other well informed per- 
sons, it was satisfactorily proved that fever had prevailed in every district around 
the city, and that no class of people had been altogether exempt from its attacks, 
although its prevalence had been much greater in the lower than the upper classes 
of society, among whom at that time no case of fever was known to exist, although 
about twelve months previously, and during last summer, it had appeared occasion- 
ally, and as in most other places where it attacked the rich, had been attended with 
consequences proportionally much more fatal. By the returns of the fever hospital 
at Waterford, it is proved, that during the months of December, January and 
February last, little more than one in sixteen had died of fever ; but among the 
better ranks in that town and its neighbourhood, the fatal cases had constituted at 
least one-fourth of the total number attacked. The infrequency of fever here 
observed among the class of society in comfortable circumstances, is attributable to 
the superior cleanliness and ventilation of their dwellings, their more frequent 
ablutions and changes of apparel, and seclusion from those by whom infection is 
most frequently communicated. Little or no fever had appeared among the society 
of Quakers, probably from the same causes, operating in a higher degree. That 
seclusion exerts a strong preservative- influence, was exemplified by facts derived 
from unquestionable authority. In the charity school of Killoteran, about three 
miles distant from Waterford, containing fifty-six boys, no case of fever had occurred, 
either during the last summer or since that time, when the disease was so prevalent 
in Waterford and the immediate vicinity of the school. The master had 
received particular directions to prevent all communication with the town or 
surrounding neighbourhood*, these directions had been carefully observed. A 
fact of a different kind, by showing that comfortable circumstances and cleanly 
habits are alone insufficient to confer security, without a certain degree of seclusion. 
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tends to confirm its preventive efficacy: many of the inferior classes SU rh 
farmers, and others, whose circumstances were tolerably comfortable and hah t 
’ cleanly, suffered considerably from fever, arising most probably from’ their m 
frequent and continued intercourse with persons in the lowest rank, amomrst 
it was chiefly prevalent. ° uom 

3 .— Judging from the annexed return of the fever hospital, we might be led 
to infer, that fever had begun to prevail epidemically in Waterford during the sum 
mer of 1817, as its chief increase was manifested at that season ; but the concurring 
reports of various medical gentlemen, referred its commencement to the end nf 
1816, or January 1S17. From that time it had advanced progressively; and hnd 
been most prevalent and fatal at the period of my inspection, and during some 
months antecedently. 0 e 

To ascertain precisely the proportion which the number seized with fever bore 
to the whole population of Waterford, was scarcely possible, as many persons were 
received into hospital from the adjacent country, and many also must have remained 
in their homes unnoticed ; but supposing the number of such patients to be nearly 
equal, estimating from a comparison of the returns of the fever hospital and the 
total number of inhabitants, the sufferers from fever cannot he rated at less than 
one-nmth of the whole population. In a part of the city named the Carrigeen 
inhabited by the poorest and most miserable classes, there are good reasons for 
believing that nineteen persons in twenty at least have suffered from fever • and in 

Murphy s- ane containing sixty houses, every inhabitant has had an attack of fever 
within the last two months. 

4 —' Tire circumstances of the people at the time of its first invasion, were in 
many reqiecs peculiar : poverty was extreme ; in consequence of the failure of the 
fimffie 1 C ye “' lSl6 ’ SCarClty ,ad P revailed t0 » degree almost amounting to 
V tlle . aeas0 , ns "T ™ 0St u T sually With these evils, want o/em- 

ployment, ansmg from the change from war to peace, and the failure or deficiency 

Z S ", a high deglee t0 — the distress. 
dechnpfl nf J I ■ "a V retty e «ensive, has of late years greatly 

■ ■ , ' ®”e die inspectors of the convalescent committee had very lately 
visited many of the weavers rooms, in all of which he had found but one loom It 

anc?LSeetSl° f Tlf’ ^ P °° r iahabita " ts derived some assist- 

ance, nas also ceased. The miserable consequences thus arising from tile concur 

f emljloyme . nt ’ far excee ded all fonner example; for, 
public establishments in toT^^nn^d^^hfTai freqTOndy'detected 

of SeSe no™rtv\l st a t h l les | am0ng the 'rf r classes . » necessary consequence 
contagion 7 ’ 3 0 “ a ? owerful for the spreading of febrile 

the 5 oMin T a r kin7Xh°sr” ti0n ’ the 7 er did not "> a ‘™ally differ from 
art autum 7 it wl ! d S e ? erally Prevails in Ireland. In the course of 
inhabS of th ritv S r dysentery, which proved remarkably fatal to the 
h"g a Xly beS; ™ better ranks, 

hoElt^fethe^cmtin^of t th ‘ S COUntry set the exam P le of instituting an 
parts of the preveS ^tl T exclusivel 7 > ™ connection with other 

its managers that extram-dmo * S? 1 * be ex P ecte d> from the humane activity of 
progress °of disease • thp q,VI ^ & ° rtS WO i l ? bave 1)6611 employed to oppose the 
LomsXeSed remoyed *™ their dwellings to hospital ; the 

‘d ? e / emaiai ^ f T ily > aad as 

densely populous lanes Si iound to b ® defective, m some houses of the 

air and diminish the wben could be done, to admit fresh 

and exposed to the fresh si? g ■ P atlents admitted to the hospital, were washed 
were Ts liberd and i ! P" v ? te /o“tabutions for the support of the hospital, 
most liberal, and aid was obtained from government by the advance of different 
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sums on several occasions : but as these exertions, though great and unprecedented, I. 
proved ineffectual completely to arrest the progress of disease, additional measures MUNSTER 

were employed, which deserve attention. A Fund was established for the purpose of v ^ 

affording relief to the families of all persons received into the fever hospital, and 

nourishment to the convalescents from fever on their return to their dwellings ; efeet. of 

and also for cleansing the houses and clothes of the infected : a commodious house a Ffy d t est f ab f shei 

(the gift of a member of the corporation) has been fitted up with cisterns and ° ° 

boilers for washing, and a kiln for drying and fumigating the infected clothes and 

bedding : children left destitute by the removal of their parents to the hospital, or 

those who have not changes of clothes, are received into the house to undergo the 

operation of cleansing : notice is received there of all fresh cases of apparent fever, 

and lists are sent every morning from the fever hospital, of the persons admitted or 

dismissed on the preceding day : the city has been divided into districts, to each of 

which a physician and three other visitors, members of the committee, are allotted. 

The physician examines the applications of the sick to this house, visits the appli- 
cants, and should he find it necessary, sends them to the fever hospital : the other 
members of the district committees visit the patients dwellings, and see that all the 
measures of purification, consisting of whitewashing, burning foul, and supplying 
new straw, and cleansing the person and bedding of the infected families, have been 
duly performed ; soup and fuel are also distributed to poor families when in a state 
of convalescence, as circumstances may require : but the success of the plan has not 
yet been decisive, though no doubt can exist that distress must have been greatly 
alleviated, and much sickness prevented by its humane operation. 

The districts around Waterford, in the county, are in general unprovided with 
medical aid, except such as can be obtained from the city, with the exception of 
Tramore, where a physician resides. 


7 — The distress arising from this epidemic fever, has been much increased by the 
frequency of relapses, which have happened chiefly within the last four months : of 
2,700 patients admitted to the hospital in the year 1818, 700 at least were either 
cases of relapse, or of a recurrence of the disease after some interval of time. Many 
patients relapsed several times, and such attacks were often severe ; they were attri- 
buted to want of wholesome nourishing food, and of clothing and bedding, and to 
the neglect of cleanliness in the persons and apartments of the poor. It was re- 
ported that relapses were not so frequent in some parts of the country adjacent to 
the sea coast, as they had been in Waterford. 

— No extraordinary effects on the constitution, with the exception of debility, 
seemed to follow the attacks of fever ; and this, as might be expected, was most 
remarkable after relapses. 


9 * — Among the poorer classes, living in apartments crowded and ill ventilated 
during the whole night and great part of the day, and thus exposed to the effluvia 
proceeding from the sick, the disease has been observed very generally to extend to all 
the individuals of a family ; seven or eight persons from the same rooms have fre- 
quently been admitted in succession to the hospital ; but in the upper classes of 
society, such extension of fever through the members of a family was rarely observed. 
The circumstances of the rich will account for this immunity : their apartments are 
better ventilated than those of the inferior classes ; and they are not, as the poor, 
exposed during the night, when the system is probably most susceptible of the in- 
fluence of contagion, to its impression, continued during many hours, in small rooms 
ill ventilated, and favouring its propagation by neglect of every kind. Cleanliness 
in the persons and apartments of the richer classes, also contributes to their security ; 
nor should we omit the superior dryness of their dwellings, as there is some reason 
for supposing that damp air acts as a vehicle of contagion ; it is also probable that 
the more liberal use of animal food among the richer classes, by invigorating the 
system, may contribute to their security. On these principles may be explained the 
fact, that the troops in the garrison of Waterford have been healthy when fever 
raged in that town and its vicinity ; and that ninety non-commissioned officers of the 
Waterford militia staff have suffered but little from fever during the last three 
years, though following their trades in different parts of the city. Of the medical, 
attendants, not one in this city has suffered from this disease, though engaged occa- 
sionally in attendance on the fever hospital ; two of them had a severe attack of 
dysentery, a disease, by some physicians, considered to be closely allied -to fever. 
314. D The 
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The housekeeper, nurse-tenders, and servants at this hospital have suffered severely 
few having escaped the sickness, particularly during the last summer ; and in two 
instances the termination was fatal : seventeen have been attacked within the last 
fourteen months ; and of these, four have suffered two or three relapses. Here it 
would be injustice to pass over unnoticed the fearless intrepidity displayed by the 
members of the committee and medical gentlemen in their attendance on the hos- 
pital, which, at the time of my inspection, was so crowded, that in some of the 
wards the patients lay in three rows, and many of the beds contained two patients 
labouring under fever. In these circumstances the physicians continued their daily 
visits ; and gentlemen of the town, managers of the institution, did not hesitate to 
enter wards which, accustomed as I am to attendance on fever patients, I could not 
remain in without some feelings of apprehension. This generous sacrifice of their 
personal safety is no longer necessary ; more ample accommodation having been 
since that time provided. The extension of fever among the attendants at fever 
hospitals, will in the sequel appear to have been an almost universal occurrence in 
this part of Ireland. The return (No. 1) from the hospital, will show the progress 
of fever in Waterford, and the magnitude of those exertions which have been made 
for its suppression : but it is proper to observe, that the great assistance rendered 
by the “ Convalescent Committee” to the families of patients, when received into 
hospital, has lately contributed to crowd its wards with cases of a slight nature, 
and to interfere with an exact comparison of this with other parts of the province* 
where less active measures have been employed or deemed to be necessary. 

J ot ^ er P arts of the county, including Dungarvan, Cappoquin, Lismore, 
lallow and Kilmacthomas, fever seemed to be much less prevalent than in Water- 
ford ; and although in these places there had been an evident decrease, which seemed 
more permanent than on former occasions, still the disease did not appear altogether 
subdued. It had occurred in most districts within some miles around the above 
mentioned towns, but a different times. Thus in the parish of Rineogonah, the 
inhabitants had no fever when it raged in Dungarvan, though the maladv has since 
readied them. J 


■~^ T ^. NCES exemption, worthy of remark, also occurred. Thus it did not 
prevail at hallmavella, Kilnacaraga, and the two Bridanes, plough lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lismore, owing, as it is stated, to advice given by the roman catholic 
clergyman to the inhabitants of these places not to frequent Lismore or Tallow. Its 
attacks, as in Waterford and the immediate neighbourhood of that city, had not 
been confined to the lower classes, although crowding of apartments, defective ven- 
tilation, neglect of cleanliness, and the other consequences of poverty, were found 
to be as effectual here as in Waterford, in favouring its progress. At Cappoquin, 
fever was stated to have begun with the better ranks, and proceeded from them to 
the nnnr. 1 


o 

The first increase of fever in Lismore, took place about November 1817, and 
it was most fatal m last September and October. It had appeared at Ballyduff on 
e south side of the river Blackwater, about twelve months ago : a person resident 
there, who died of fever, had bequeathed his clothes to an inhabitant of the oppo- 
site side of the river; and soon after this event, the disease spread through the 
family into which the clothes had been received. Here it proved more fatal at 
y,, rst a PP earau ce than subsequently, and continued, from its commencement at 
-Ballyduff, during eight or nine months at both sides of the Blackwater. 

, Deficiency of fuel, arising from the wetness of the years 1816, 1817, was 
flit? assigned to me as a cause for the spreading of fever amongst the poor at 
ennlrl nnf" h ^ a 01 ? or< ^ na ?y i Q m qst inland parts of the country, 

* 1 a 6< ^ an( * h° me in a state fit for use : this must have occasioned 

dam P, ne ? s of , the Nothing and apartments of the poor, debilitating their 
.m ,• . 1 en denng the air of their dwellings more noxious by diminished ven- 

flhkgTfnaZcl buming within the flue ; ttos in various ways 

ai1 ^ ^ conse fi uences in this, as in other parts of the county of Waterford, 
6 , , e ccnimencement of fever ; and the distresses of the poor have been much 
creased by the failure of the fishery, which occurred about the time when the 

disease 
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disease became epidemical, at Dungarvan and other parts of the adjacent sea coast. 
At this period, several of the fishermen had become beggars. 

Strangers were supposed to have introduced the disease into Tallow, as they 
resorted there ill great numbers at the time when fever commenced. It is supposed 
that one-thii d pal t of the population of that town, suffered in some degree front fever. 

5 — T he progress of fever in this part of the county of Waterford, resembled that 
of the city and its vicinity. It had in general become milder, and also of shorter 
continuance ; a strong indication of diminished severity, though not of lessened 
contagion. 

6* — The preventive means used in this quarter of the county, were similar to 
those already stated. Temporary fever hospitals had been erected, supported by 
private and public contribution, also by aid from government, and exertions great 
and generous were employed to prevent the extension of disease. A measure of 
relief pursued at Cappoquin, deserves mention : the distribution of clothes, in cases 
of great distress, by a charitable society instituted for that purpose ; the miserable 
condition of the poor rendering such relief peculiarly necessary, and obviating a 
frequent cause of fever. The benefit of such societies is not limited to the relief 
they afford j they disclose the condition and wants of the poor to the upper classes ; and 
thus approximating the different orders of society, tend to give them a community 
of interest and feeling. 


d '/? 

/ , 

I, 

MUNSTEB. 


7 - 

ford, 


— Relapses were very frequent in every quarter of the county of Water- 
and greatly augmented the distress. 


8 — No peculiar effects on the constitution, were observed to result from its attacks. 

9 — Its contagious nature was more strongly evinced in this, than in the eastern 
part of the county ; for it not only spread through whole families, but several cler- 
gymen, both protestant and roman catholic, and some physicians, were attacked. 
In the hospital at Lismore, every nurse-tender had suffered, and some of them gave 
up their places from apprehension. The physician was also a sufferer ; and some of 
the clergy, protestant and roman catholic, in the neighbourhood of Tallow, died 
of fever. 


From a review of the different reports obtained in this county, it results that observations. 
fever, with scarcely an exception, has prevailed in every district, commencing not 
exactly at the same time in different places, but at a period generally corresponding 
with the distresses arising from the scarcity : 

That in this county it is by no means subdued, although its frequency has been 
progressively diminishing, and its severity is in general mitigated : 

That the evils resulting from it, have been greatly enhanced by relapses : 

That its contagious nature has been strongly evinced by its almost universal exten- 
sion among the nurse-tenders in hospitals, and the attacks of fever which have 
occurred among the physicians and clergy engaged in the duty of attendance on 
the sick : 


That the preventive system, in all its details, is now very actively pursued in the Preventive System. 
town of Waterford, where the disease still appears to be prevalent to a greater degree 
than in other parts of the county. 


County of Cork. 

IN the county of Cork, such places were inspected as were judged likely to afford County of Cork, 
.satisfactory information relative to the prevalence and character of the epidemic 
fever, and the means which had been adopted to restrain its progress. 

The great extent of this county, and the sufferings which its inhabitants have 
undergone, claim for it peculiar notice ; but to avoid useless repetition, reference 
will occasionally be made to the statements contained in the report on the county of 
Waterford. 

1 — I From the low and damp situation of Cork, and the injury which its dense 
population must have sustained by the change from war to peace, it might he 

expected 
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expected that epidemic fever would there have made great progress, more especially 
■when rendered active by bad seasons, giving rise to scarcity amounting almost to 
' famine; accordingly fever has prevailed to a most extraordinary extent. The 
number of patients who passed through the fever hospitals in the year 181- 
amounted to 726 ; in 1816, these rose to 995; in 1817, to 4,617; and in 1818 to 
the enormous amount of 10,228 : so that in the two last years, a number of patients 
exceeding one-seventh of the population of Cork, estimating this at 100,000 has 
passed through the different fever hospitals of that city. Such was the increase of 
fever patients in the year 1817 and part of 1S18, that two additional hospitals were 
required to accommodate all the applicants labouring under fever : these hospitals 
have since been closed; the last of them at the period of my inspection, on the 1st of 
March 1819. 

It is most satisfactory to report from various concurring testimonies, as well as 
irom returns obtained from the hospitals, that fever has so much declined in Cork 
as to render it questionable if the disease be now more prevalent than it has been in 
ordinary times ; no doubt however can exist that fever still prevails in Cork, hut pro- 
bably in a degree little exceeding its usual frequency in the populous towns of this 
•county ; and] its progressive decrease, as indicated by reports from the hospitals is 
universally acknowledged. r ’ 

2 — It woukl seem to have prevailed in Cove, a small sea-port town near the 
mouth ot the harbour, and seven miles distant from Cork, at ail earlier period than 
m this city ; and it deserves remark, that in two places so similarly circumstanced as 
Cove, and Passage near to Waterford, fever should have made its appearance at an 
earlier date than in either of these cities. 

No district in the vicinage of Cork had been exempt from fever; and its prom-css 
seems to have been pretty similar to that observed in other places in this province 
visiting the upper classes with great severity, and at its commencement proviim very 
mortal, hut almost totally ceasing among them in proportion as its frequency 
increased among the poor. 4 3 

o 

—Its commencement was generally referred to the latter part of 1816, or 
beginning of ^1 7. ft increased manifestly in the spring of 1817; when the beds, 
huh had been hitherto sufficient for the fever patients of the town, were found 
unequal to the demand, and a greater number were provided. 

^ sc ™ lt yj lnd bad quality of provisions; increase of failures in trade, 

owing to the transition from war to peace ; mendicants flocking to the city, and the 
needy in general crowding thither in search of employment, were the awful circum- 
stances marking this eventful period. 

5 Dysentery, which showed itself in the course of last autumn, did not appear 
here aS ” W “- aud tbe i' eve r had changed 

!msnitJs T wh™ VentlVe m a anS TOre P m l ued “ostactively: patients were received into 
2S‘tn ? adVaI,ta p e t0 b ° del ' ived from establishments was 
the dwrellin^ of th aShl " S ’ v t ? ntlla 1 tl0 , 11 ™d fumigation occasionally were employed in 
°° r; tJ the c ot “ s of the l )ati ™ta received into hospitals, were 

J home were ’? u 5 th , e beddin 8 and cIothes of the & A remain- 
heddhJ O - I, ? ™ hed > bu t dean straw was supplied, and the old straw 

aIso given to some poor families; soup 
twmWe ^ ributed the distressed, and promote the recovery of con- 
declmed almost witliin its ordinary limits \ and the 

theS^Fm^freW he .fiT r “f aetlve iy pursued for its suppression, have 
tile satisfaction of reflecting that their dearest relatives, friends and fellow citizens 
are no longer threatened by the visitation of this awful calamity. 

prooortioifof ^hp 8 J er X frequently ; at one hospital it appeared that a large 

proportion ot the patients dismissed, returned in a relapse of fever This took 
place during the summer months, and among the lower ranks almost exclusively. 

thif di7eIrw«p Ct L P f r fl d ff Ced ,°? tlle “” stituti °n of the sufferers from an attack of 
tins disease, were not different from those observed in Waterford. 

9. — Its 
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9 * — Its extension through families was a veiy general occurrence among the 
poor, and was not very infrequent among those whose circumstances were comfort- 
able, if cleanliness and ventilation had been neglected ; but it rarely spread amono- 
the upper classes. Nine physicians, eight of them engaged in attendance on the 
poor ill different establishments, were attacked, and of this number three died; these 
unhappy events occurred in the year 1817. Every medical person, including two 
apothecaries, connected with the South Fever Asylum, had an attack of fever*; the 
apothecaries to such institutions were general sufferers : the nurse-tenders, who 
in the performance of their duty were greatly exposed to infection, also suffered ; 
the greater number had attacks of fever, and some became its victims. Other 
persons engaged in various offices with the sick, the fumigators of the houses, and 
barbers of the hospitals, were attacked, and it was evident that persons occupied 
with attendance on the sick poor at that time, suffered in a degree of frequency 
much exceeding that observed in any other class of people not similarly exposed. 

The only cause to which this could lie assigned, was the contagious nature of the 
malady ; for in ventilation, cleanliness and general arrangements, the hospitals were 
not merely unexceptionable, but in many respects deserving of imitation in other 
places. 

In several of the public establishments, the foundling hospital, depdt for convicts, 
and gaol, few or no cases of fever then existed. 

In the latter place, five cases of fever had not occurred from the commencement 
of the year 1817 to last August : this was attributed, and apparently with good 
reason, to the practice which had been adopted, on the admisaion of the prisoners, 
of washing and cleansing their persons, substituting a clean gaol dress for their own 
clothes, which were exposed to heat in a stove or oven, steeping the bedding of all 
those who were unusually filthy in bleaching liquor, and lastly, exposure to the 
process of stoving. Two prisoners had died of dysentery, but none of fever. 

The practice of supplying gaol dresses has been discontinued, and some prisoners 
have sickened with fever, and a few patients of this kind were in the hospital at the 
time of my visit. The gaol was crowded to a greater degree than usual, and it had 
generally contained between three and four hundred prisoners. 

Strong facts were stated to me on the existence of various nuisances, some of Bad effects of 
which I witnessed ; and I was informed by the best authority, that one place where a Nuisances. 
number of lanes intersect, w r as in such a state from disease and filth, that some of the 
physicians more than once declared it to be quite unsafe for them to visit there. De- 
posits of filth and putrifying animal substances are suffered to remain in the crowded 
parts of this city ; and I was informed that the powers vested in magistrates as to nui- 
sances were insufficient, as the dung is the property of those who collect it, and 
cannot be removed without a tedious law proceeding, which the proprietor by 
various contrivances can evade. This evil requires a remedy ; for whatsoever opinion 
may be entertained as to the power of animal effluvia to generate fever, no doubt 
should exist that air tainted and impure, debilitates the human system and favours 
the progress of contagion ; and this may contribute with other causes, at all times, to 
maintain fever in the large cities of this province, where such nuisances are too much 
neglected. 

1 • — In other parts of the county of Cork, the progress of this epidemic fever 
was similar to that observed in the city. At Cove, which previous to this time 
had not produced four cases of fever annually in a population of about 7>ooo, the 
increase of disease had become so great that it was deemed advisable to fit up a 
number of huts for the reception of fever patients. It seemed here equally con- 
tagious as at Cork, spreading through families almost universally; and it was 
observed of one house, that every family that occupied it as a dwelling during two 
successive years was attacked with fever. It extended to the attendants at hos- 
pitals : a physician, one of the apothecaries, and some of the nurse-tenders, were 
seized with the disease, and one of the latter died. It may be right to mention 
that soldiers, ill of fever, are landed from the transports and received into the 
military hospital at this place, and that six patients in fever had been admitted from 
the transports within the last month. In this island fever has greatly abated, or 
is now very little prevalent. 

In other places of this county, Kinsale, Bandon, Fermoy, Mallow, Mill-street, 

Castle Martyr, Middleton, and Youghal, its progress was very similar to that 

314. E observed 
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I. observed in Cork; commencing at various periods after tlie wet season of 1816' 
MUNSTER, prevailing in every district around these places, chiefly among the lower classes but 
- no t altogether limited to these, but occasionally visiting individuals in better circum- 

stances ; and in this class it prevailed most at its commencement, and with severity 
and danger proportioned to their elevation in society. ^ 

2 — -AceoitDiNG to several reports, situations damp and elevated seemed to 
favour its progress. Thus in a mountainous track near Rathcormuck and Water- 
grass Hill it was extremely prevalent : in one family eight persons were attacked, 
and of these four died. In the neighbourhood of Bandon also it was said to have 
prevailed with most frequency and severity in situations damp and mountainous. 
Here it may be remarked, that in some instances it appeared to have been less 
prevalent, and generally to have declined more rapidly in places where the sub- 
jacent rock consisted of limestone, than in those differently constituted. 11 ms in 
Copsetown, in the neighbourhood of Mallow, fever was reported to have been 
much less prevalent than in any other place in that neighbourhood : it is elevated 
and exposed, and built over limestone. 

Judging from the accounts of different medical gentlemen, from hospital reports 
and inspection of the patients, I would infer, that in all the above mentioned places 
and surrounding districts fever had considerably declined ; that the decrease for 
some time past has been progressive, and does not resemble those fluctuations 
which have occurred during its former course. At Mallow, Fermoy, Kinsale, 
Bandon, and Youghal, it might be said in general to have approached its ordinary 
limits ; in other places it had almost totally disappeared : thus at Middleton the 
temporary fever hospital had been closed, and not a case of fever was said to exist 
within four miles of that town. 

’As to the time of its first appearance in different parts of the county of 
Lork, this was referred, according to different testimonies, 

- to Spring 1816. 

Uncertain. 

Summer of i8i6\ 

September 1816. 

October 1816. 

October 1816. 

January or February 1 S 1 7. 
Midsummer 1S17. 

Midsummer 1817. 

- Beginning of 1 S 1 7. 

Spring of 18] 7. 

Spring of 1817. 

Spring of 1817. 

Later than other places. 

Spring of 1817. 

Spring of 1818. 

Now from a collation of these testimonies, if we reject those which appear to 
u er much from the rest, it will follow that fever began to prevail epidemically in 
the county of Cork early in the spring of 1S1 7, or the winter of 1816— 1817 ; and 
as to the variations winch appear in the different statements here given, I would 
only observe, that it is difficult to fix exactly the time when a fever begins to spread 
epidemically m a country which is constantly infested with this disease ; more espe- 
dally in places where there are no fever hospitals, or records kept of the number of 
cases. At Youghal and Kmsale, somewhat similarly circumstanced, and places of 
little resort, it seems to have commenced later than in other parts of the county. 
A census of the population in Youghal was taken in March 1 Si 7, at which time it 
was found quite free from fever; but the commencement of epidemic fever seems 
evidently connected with the great movement which took place in the county on the 
nrst impressions arising from scarcity. 

circumstances of the people at its commencement were generally 
stated to be such as are already mentioned in the reports of Cork and Waterford. 
Scarcity of wholesome food, combined with want of employment, extreme poverty, 
and wretchedness, great despondency ; and in towns, defective ventilation of dwel- 
lings, 


In Bandon 
Fermoy 
Cork 
Cove 
Cork 
Mallow 
Bandon 
Youghal 
Castle Martyr 
Middleton - 
Cork 
Bandon 
Mills-street 
Kmsale 
Skibbereen 
Fermoy 
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lings, and general negleot of cleanliness, were almost universally assigned as the I. 

condition of the inhabitants of the county of Cork at this time. But a few years ago, MUNSTER- 

the fishermen of the town of Kinsale were never known to become mendicants ; how L 

tliey are often reduced to this necessity : the fishery on this coast, as at Youghal 
and Dungarvan, has been less productive than formerly. In some places, toward 
the west side of the county, the influx of strangers and mendicants was more dwelt 
upon than in other parts : thus, at Mills-street, it was stated that crowds of half- 
starved wretches, joined by the idle and ill disposed, passed through the county, 
seizing on potatoes and meal ; and such was the violence of their importunity for 
food, that the distribution of soup became almost a service of personal danger. The 
number of strangers and mendicants who resorted to the western parts of the 
county of Cork, bordering on the county of Kerry, was extreme. The Kerry labourers, 
and many of the people west of the town of Bandon, emigrate during the season 
of harvest, and their wives and children at these times generally become beggars. 

The increase of this evil must have been enormous at the time of scarcity, and 
amongst a people with whom emigration and mendicity are annual habits ; and must 
have contributed powerfully to extend fever through a population unemployed, 
debilitated, despondent, and in every respect susceptible of impression from this 
calamity. 

5. — The disease was, in general, reported to be either similar to the ordinary 
fever of this country, or to be merely a variety of this disease, modified by the 
peculiar circumstances of the people at the time of its invasion. At Mallow, deaths 
in the hospital were occasioned chiefly by a disease allied to dysentery, which proved 
at least as mortal in this place among the poor as in Waterford. 

6. — The preventive means employed in the large towns were similar to those 
adopted in Cork. Hospitals were prepared on a scale accommodated to the size of 
the town and the means of its inhabitants : for their support, the contributions 
were in many instances large and generous, and the aid of government was occa- 
sionally given : places already built were often applied to the purpose ; and in some 
instances, buildings of the rudest construction, with walls composed of turf-sods, 
were fitted up for the accommodation of the sick. Such was the conviction the 
poorer classes felt of the necessity of the separation of the sick from their families, 
that in some instances they erected huts by the sides of the fields, to which they 
removed those who sickened with fever; for the spreading of this disease was 
always apprehended, because it was an almost universal consequence of its appearance 
in a family. 

7* — Relapses were frequent in every part of the county, without, exception, 
but among the poor chiefly or exclusively ; most commouly during the year i 8 iS, 
and in proportion as the disease assumed a milder form. 

8 . — It extended through the families of the lower ranks very generally, as in 
other places. This was the invariable report at Youghal, Castle Martyr, Middleton, 

Bandon, Kinsale, Fermoy, Mallow and Mills-street; and sometimes it appeared 
to spread among those in better circumstances. At Fermoy the postmaster’s .wife 
and three children had an attack of fever ; and in about two months after this event, 
he sickened and died. Six medical men were attacked with fever in the neighbour- 
hood of Fermoy and Mallow, and two of them fell victims to it. The nurses and 
inferior attendants at fever hospitals suffered very generally, as well as other per- 
sons employed about these establishments. In some parts of the county of Cork, 
bordering on the county of Kerry, it was reported that one-half of the population 
only, and that in others scarcely one-third had remained exempt from an attack of 
fever. 


County of Kerry. 

THE circumstances of the county of Kerry were peculiarly favourable to the pro- County of Kerry. 

gress of fever ; remote from large towns, and deprived in too many instances of \ v/ . 

the advantages which result from resident landholders, its sufferings .were not per- 
haps exceeded by those of any other county in the kingdom. 

1, 2, 3. — Ti-ie time of the first appearance of fever, its greatest prevalence 
and mortality, corresponded nearly with the accounts received in the county of Cork; 

314 . but 
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1. but at Dingle and its neighbourhood it was reported to have appeared at a 

MliNSTElt. later period than m other parts of the county of Kerry ; and there was no fever 

' there in August and September 1817, when extremely prevalent in other places 
This was to be accounted for by its superior advantages over other parts of th 

county, arising from the linen trade and the fisheries ; but something should also 

be attributed to the remote and insulated situation of the place. 

4 — The condition of the people in this county greatly furthered the progress' 
0 “ lsea “- This may be inferred from the following report of their circumstances 
at th ® *! me ™ en became epidemic : fuel scarce and dear ; farmers gene 
rally falling, 111 consequence of the change from war to peace ; beggars passing 

D,ploraU'<t,t,of “ un , ty m cr0wd f s ’ f ekin ? °” F ovisi <™ S great deficiency of employ. 

uTafflictcdpoor. F™*’ and scarcely any manufacture in their towns ; tlic want of food so pressing 
in the neighbourhood of Tralee, that seed-potatoes were taken up from the ground 
and used for the support of life ; nettles and other esculent wild vegetables cagerlv 
sought after to satisfy the cravings of hunger ; influx of strangers to such a decree 
that it was emphatically said, “ the whole country was in motion,” and female 
mendicants, often carrying about children suffering from fever in their arms mid 
it was reported to me that a husband, wife and five children, were seen walking in 
the streets of Killarney, all labouring under fever. Spreading of disease under 
such circumstances was inevitable, and its progress was furthered in no small degree 
by general despondency, and by neglect in the persons and dwellings. It extended 
through families almost universally ; and such was the conviction of its contagious 
nature, derived from sad experience, that the ties of family affection were in some 
instances dissolved, and the nearest relatives, when seized with the disease, were 
forced out of the cabins into huts generally placed by the roadside, to prevent 
infection and obtain charitable relief : this was, I believe, most liberally supplied • 
for it is but justice to declare, that the resident gentry were feelingly sensible to 
the distresses of their countrymen, and disposed to render them every assistance 
which their means could afford. It has declined considerably in this county, as 
would appear from the reports received at Tralee, Killarney, Talbert and Listowel : 
but cases of fever among the poor still present themselves at Tralee and Killarney : 
and at Dingle in the parish ofVentry, where the population is dense, there are 

T y CaSeS , 01 ve i: A",* 6 neighbourhood of Listowel and Tarbert 
its frequency has considerably diminished. 

witwrefb- fCTer W r e 2 generally stated to have been more frequently attended 
rfthi nro^e S i ^ a remart which bas been ™de in most parts 

and it / tS ° b E“*? haS been “ generaI cha ”ged throughout the county, 

ild to rf a f lUer 1 f0 ™ ’ but at cases “of a severe kind had been 

admitted to the fever hospital within some weeks past. 

me “ S ? eeme ^ t0 have keen employed on a more contracted 
fe manv Y mmt n S - , ^ dicaI aid ™ s reported to have been wanting 
deSnfstf 5 f mare ’ ^ tle IsIand ’ Kilo-’glyn and Irtagh, were said to bl 

sr^^sz'e^r &r thc reiief ° f w patients w ° re but 

flic fvprmprJv ®»k er P^ts the province, the distress was much aggravated by 

Appearance 7 ^ 0CCUnm * fr0m the time that *ver 25 t made its 

injured TH At C Kin. itUti °n S ° f th ° Se wh ° recovered did not appear to have been 
stances' but “™ ne y d yrentery was combined with or succeeded fever in some in- 
province. M here P r »duce fatal consequences, as in other parts of the 

stated Th * tself through families of the poorer classes has been already 

and it was observed to” ° th , er atte . nda ?, ts ™ the have been severe sufferers ■ 
stances also, in cases paKlkTl™ 1 / ‘. hrough & ™hes in comfortable circum- 
observable • -if TYoW ar ^ w 1 iere defective ventilation of the dwellings was 

family living it thp At* W&S r ^P°f te d by an eminent physician, that in a respectable 
Sd Ser, tL ?! 0f a t 0Ut twelve miles the town, in a period in- 
s 0 December and 1 6th of March 1817, twelve persons had 

been 
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been attacked successively with fever. It was supposed to have been conveyed by I. 

servants, labourers and beggars, to the houses of the upper classes. The nurse-tenders MUNSTER. 

in the hospitals of Tralee and Killamey suffered without any exception, and the V — — 

physicians received the infection in a proportion far exceeding that observed among 
other persons in the same rank of life. At Tralee, of nine medical gentlemen who 
might be considered as peculiarly exposed, four were attacked, and two became vic- 
tims of the disease: at Killamey, five out of seven of the medical gentleman sickened - 
two of these had severe illness : thus it appears that of sixteen medical persons, nine 
were attacked and two died ; an occurrence proving that fever was not limited to the 
lower ranks, in cases of sufficient communication with the sick. The fact also 
confirms the assertion as to the greater proportional mortality produced by fever in 
the higher classes of society ; for in the hospitals of Killamey and Tralee, the 
mortality did not exceed one in seventeen. 

In this county ten roman catholic clergymen died of fever ; these unhappy 
events occurred chiefly in the year 1818; in the discharge of their office of attend- 
ance on the sick, they are peculiarly exposed to contagion : three protestant clergy- 
men also were reported at Tralee to have died of fever, and several no doubt have 
suffered from slight attacks, which escaped notice or recollection. It should be 
observed, that none of the small detachments of troops quartered at Ross Castle, 
in the neighbourhood of Killamey, sickened with the disease when so prevalent 
in this district ; proving that seclusion from the sick, aided by comfortable cir- 
cumstances and habits of cleanliness, affords a certain degree of security ; and this 
remark applies very generally to the army, so far as I could obtain information 
respecting it in this province. Here I may observe that the immunity of this class 
of persons most probably depends on the causes here assigned ; for when exposed 
in circumstances similar to those of the lower classes, they suffer equally with 
them : thus at Fermoy in the county of Cork, in the 92d regiment, twenty-five cases 
of fever had occurred from the 13 th of last February to the 4th of March; and of 
these, thirteen had the typhoid form, and two died. The regiment had been 
for some time engaged in severe duty for the revenue, and had lately made a long 
march in very bad weather. 


County of Limerick. 

1 , 2 , 5 . — IN the county of Limerick, the misery occasioned by epidemic fever County of 

has not been exceeded in any of the counties hitherto reported on. According to the Limerick. 

medical gentlemen of the city of Limerick, its commencement should be referred to V 

the spring, or early part of the year 1817; however it is not improbable that it 
began at an earlier period ; and that distress, arising from scarcity and other causes, 
increased' the resort to hospitals about that time. No doubt can exist of its having 
prevailed in every district of the county of Limerick ; though the want of establish- 
ments for the reception of fever patients in this county, except in the city of 
Limerick, renders it somewhat difficult to obtain information as to the character 
and progress of the disease through the county at large. 

Its frequency seems to have been greatest in the year commencing from November Frequency of fever, 
1817 ; and it was most mortal during the four months of November and December ancl S reat mortality. 
1817, and January and February 181S, when the numbers dying in hospital amounted 
to more than one-seventh of the total number sent out. It was conjectured, and I 
believe with good reason, that one-fourth of the inhabitants of the town had 
sickened with fever ; and at one time the hospital was so crowded, that in many 
of the rooms there were five ranges of beds strewed on each floor, some containing 
six, many four, and few, very few, appropriated to one patient ; so that in a small 
room of twenty-four square feet, the number of patients was not unusually forty. 

But this miserable state did not long continue : the military hospital in the square 
was granted by government for fever patients, on the application of the governors of 
St. John’s hospital, and the preventive system was continued with a degree of per- 
severance and activity proportioned to the exigency of circumstances ; yet it has 
been confidently stated that some thousand persons sickened in their homes, and_ 
there received medical treatment, from the impossibility of accommodating them in 
the institutions. So numerous were the admissions to the hospitals in the year com- 
mencing January 24th 1817, and ending January 23d 1818, as to exceed more than 
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I. seven times those of some of the years most productive of fever previous to 1816 

MUNSTER. This unusual frequency of fever is partly attributable to the peculiar circumstance' 

~ r of some part of this city, crowded to excess with a population miserable in the cx 

treme, dwelling in lanes filthy and neglected, and so narrow that of some of them" 
it may be said without exaggeration, their breadth does not exceed eio-ht or ten 
feet, that fresh and pure air can scarcely ever find access to them, as nuisances 
of the most offensive kind seemed every where to abound. Happily, however the 
influence of these causes has not been sufficient to prevent a considerable decrease 
of fever in this city. 

4 — Scarcity of provisions attended the commencement of epidemic fever here 
as in other places. The poor in some parts of the county were compelled to collect 
esculent plants in the potatoe gardens; and I was assured that patients had been 
received into the hospitals, who had endeavoured to support life for some days toge- 
ther with the leaves of the wild turnip and other plants of this tribe. Deficiency 
of fuel, owing to the wetness of the season ; an unusual resort of strangers and men 
dicants, to whom, in country places, the commencement of the sickness was frequently 
attributed, were evils perhaps more prevalent here than in other counties of this 
province ; whilst want of employment, increased by failures in trade, added to the 
distress in a degree altogether unprecedented. 


5 ._The disease, as the returns (No. 18.) from St. John’s hospital clearly prove 
now presents a different form ; and diminishing in frequency, has not become more 
mortal, as often happens, but on the contrary has assumed # milder type. 


6—It WO uld be mere repetition to enter into a detail of the means employed in 
the hospitals to counteract the progress of fever. One of the hospitals (St John’s! 
has been long established, and conducted on the most approved principles for the 
prevention of fever; its arrangements are in many respects entitled to imitation- 
^ registry kept with order and precision; its managers most humane, zealous and 
intelligent; and sufficient funds seem alone wanting to extend its utility Many 
dispensaries have been established throughout the county ; but no fever hosniml/ 
except in Limerick. ^ ’ 


7, 8. —Relapses were frequent here, as in other places, and were attributed to 
errors m diet ; they were almost totally confined to the lower classes. 

9;— It extended through familiesinthe lower ranks very generally Five of the 

physicians were attacked with fever : the event in one instance was fatal. The 
apothecary to St. John s hospital had three attacks of fever. All the nurse-tenders 
and housekeepers suffered in different degrees. This hospital has so often changed 
its nurse-tenders, chefly from this cause, that it has had sixty-three within the 
last six months. Four of the nurse-tenders, I was informed, were W ill of fever 
at the time of my visit. J ° 

Ca ^° HC ckr sy in Limerick had suffered from the disease, 
and some of these more than once : one was reported to have taken fever in the 

cfcmenSffb 1 . whlch he ff Several of the protestant and roman catholic 
dergymen m the diocese suffered ; among these were reported the protestant. cler- 

wh“m if prored ^ r ° ma " C ' ergyman ° f Drumeallachar, to both of 

- a right t0 0bs r e ’ r hat . tle want of sewers “ Limerick, particularly 

m the old town, must greatly tend to impair the health of its inhabitants. 1 7 


County of Tipperary. 

Tipperary. : n n A ^* e . coun tyof Tipperary, fever lias declined more perhaps than 

F °T e - was inferred either from an inspection of the 

tS™™ r inference with medical or other gentlemen at Clonmell, Cahir, CaaheU, 
Ti pp e rary, Carnck on Suit, Roscrea and Templemore. 

, . fin !v e t qUe ? C? [ °^ Pever ^ las keen so great, that in a population of about 

’■? r- ree os P lta J s > together with sheds, in all containing 250 beds, were 

required for the accommodation of the sufferers : this happened in last July. The 

applications 
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applications for admission amounted to from twelve to fifteen daily, and at times 
rose to twenty It was calculated that one-third of the inhabitants, or more, if dy! 
sentenc patients be included had been sufferers. On March 14th ultimo, it appeared 
that the number of beds had been gradually reduced to sixty-tee ; the patents “ 
hospital were on y twenty-one, and three convalescents, and the applications for 
admission did not exceed six per week: such had been the decline of fever- and 
most medical gentlemen supposed it to have fallen to its original standard of li e 
quency. Similar reports were obtained at Cahir, Cashell, Tipperary and Temnle 
more: at Roscrea and Cornell on Suir, the malady was not quite subdued' 
hough great y diminished. At the latter place its frequency has often find 
tuated, but it has never been observed to decline so steadily as at present. At 
Roscrea the sufferings of the poor had been very great, similar to those reported 
m the county of Limerick. A temporary hospital had been erected, supported by 
private subscription and grants from government : at the time of my visit, it was 
closing from want 01 funds, though sickness still continued to spread through poor 
families. Its greatest prevalence in every part of this county occurred dunng Hu- 
last summer and autumn: at the latter period, dysentery prevailed in most parts 
of the county, and proved very fatal in Clonmell. In other respects, reports cor- 
responded with those received from other counties. In the brigade of artillery 
during three years from January 1816 to the present time, not more than five cases 
of simple fever had occurred, and but one fatal case. No class had been alto-ether 
exempt from its attacks ; but the poor suffered chiefly from its frequency and the 
richer classes more in proportion from its fatality. 


, 5 , 6 — The time of its first appearance was refereed, by most medical gen- 
tlemen, to the spring, summer, or autumn of 1817. Its progress and the means 
adopted tor its prevention were similar to those of other counties, and it seemed 
equally infectious, spreading among the medical and other attendants at hospitals. 

7 — Relapses were very frequent, and at Clonmell proved very fatal It 
sqemed equally infectious here as in other counties. At Clonmell, five medical 
attendants were attacked. An active, zealous, and humane governor caught the 
disease, and all the nurse-tenders were attacked: two medical gentlemen died of 
it. The surgeon and apothecary had both been ill of fever during last April • and 
a physician and one of the nurse-tenders laboured under it at the time of my visit 
Mendicants were supposed chiefly to have given origin to fever at Careick on Suiri 
and many facts were stated which confirmed this opinion. No sickness had prevailed 
at Carnckbeg, till a sick family came into that place from Dungarvan. 

. The total decline of manufactures in Careick on Suir have greatly added to the 
distresses of the inhabitants, and probably contributed in no small degree to extend 
the malady among them. It deserves remark, that fever has declined much more in 
the county of Tipperary than in the contiguous county, Waterford. The nature of the 
soils of these counties may ill part explain the difference; the county of Tipperary 
consisting chiefly of limestone, which is not found in the other county, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Waterford. 


3-r 


/ 

1. 

MUNSTER. 



Thus it appears, that in every part of the five counties of this province, the epi- 
demic fever has prevailed to an extent unprecedented in the recollection of any 
person living: that it is now generally on the decline, which appears more steady 
than at any former period ; and that in many places it has almost totally disappeared : 
that it commenced, in most parts of the province, about the latter part of 1S16, or 
beginning of 1817, with the scarcity of provisions and general distress consequent 
thereon ; and that the peculiar circumstances of the people, arising from want of 
employment, have greatly furthered its progress. Its contagious nature is most 
folly established by its seizing on the medical and other attendants on hospitals, 
with scarcely any exception, and by its prevalence among the roman catholic 
clergy, as well as by its almost universal extension among the poor ; it would, there- 
fore, appear highly probable that its diffusion arose chiefly from strangers and men- 
dicants moving through the country, carrying with them the seeds of infection 

The 
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I. The crowding of apartments and the increase of filth, and neglect, the consequences 

MUNSTER, of the condition of the people at that time, must have tended also to disseminate 

N/ / contagion. These opinions respecting its contagious nature, seem to have taken 

complete hold on the minds even of the poorer classes, as appears from the practice 
so generally followed by them, of excluding from their families those who had sickened 
with fever. 

As to the preventive means to be adopted, in order to obviate its future increase 
or recurrence, it is evident that every measure serving to better the condition of 
the people, and to diminish pauperism and mendicity, must have a tendency to 
render fever less frequent, by obviating those causes which favour its progress. But 
these are not perhaps so immediately within our reach as others which affect the 
source and origin of the evil. The encouragement of local societies for the relief 
of the poor through the country, would disclose their wants, make known the 
appearance of fever among them, and otherwise produce good results, by drawing 
together the different classes of society, which in the country are too distinct. 
The establishment of temporary fever hospitals, under the management of such 
societies, actively instituted and vigorously supported on the first appearance of fever 
in a district, would tend to check its progress. Much want of information occa- 
sionally appeared, as to the best mode of conducting such establishments : in some 
hospitals various plans of a superior kind were in use, unknown in other establish- 
ments ; at the same time defects were to be found occasionally, which information 
could have supplied. The only remedy in this case appears to be the adoption of 
some plan by which information can be communicated to some common centre, and 
again diffused in every requisite direction. In every plan that may be devised, 
I would discourage the resort of the poor to towns in times of distress ; for I am 
persuaded this has been and still continues a fertile source of disease. The distri- 
bution of publications proceeding from persons well informed on the state of the 
poor and the means of obviating sickness, and having sufficient authority, derived 
from knowledge and experience, to command attention, would also contribute to 
prevent or restrain the progress of fever. 

FRANCIS BARKER, M. IX 
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RETURN, (No. 1.) 
Waterford . — House of Recovery. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged, 

cured. 

Died. 

1817 : 




January - - 

52 

48 

3 

February - - 

44 

45 


March - - 

56 

48 

2 

April - - - 

40 

52 

4 

May - - - 

7i 

48 

4 

June - - - 

77 

75 


July . . 

77 

72 

1 

August - - 

101 

85 

4 

September 

84 

9° 

1 

October - - 

104 

94 

5 

November 

100 

94 

2 

December 

124 

u8 

4 

1818: 




January - - 

127 

100 

6 

February - - 

104 

113 

4 

March - - 

100 

107 

1 

April - - - 

ns 

116 

4 

May - - - 

114 

108 

8 

June - - - 

200 

156 

3 

July - - - 

313 

261 


August - - 

340 

322 

9 

September 

325 

306 

11 

October - - 

332 

328 

17 

November 

3°S 

296 

is 

December 

348 

319 

23 

1819: 




January - - 

377 

317 

23 

February - - 

328 

283 

16 

March - - 

357 

39 6 

25 

Total - 

4.721 

4.397 

207 


At the end of the year 1817, remained in the hospital, 50 patients. 

At the end of 181 8, remained in the hospital, 138 patients. 

O11 the 20th of February 1819, remained in the hospital, 206 patients. 

Seventeen of the nurses and servants of the house have been attacked with fever 
within the last fourteen months ; four of them have been attacked twice or thrice 
within the above period. 

One nurse died from fever. 

There are at present 159 beds laid in the hospital, and the wards of the Leper 
House, which are appropriated to fever patients ; 93 of them have iron bedsteads ; 
66 are on the floors of the wards ; and there are 44 patients obliged to lie double. 

The number of patients admitted from the opening of this House of Recovery, in 
the year 1799 to the 1st of March 1819, were 10,018, of which, up to 1st of March 
1818, were 6,629, about 348 per year ; in the last year, above nine times the average. 

The expenses during the last year amounted to £. 3*628. 135. 2 d. of which sum 
£• 800 was received from the Government, the rest supplied by local taxation, an- 
nual subscriptions and donations. 

A very large sum was also subscribed for relief of dysenteric patients and conva- 
lescents from fever. 

314 * G 
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Return from the Waterford House of Recovery, in quarterly periods 
commencing January 1817. 


MONTHS. 

Patients 

admitted. 

D* cured. 

1817 : 



January, February, March - 

152 

!4l 

April, May, June - 

>88 

175 

July, August, September 

262 

247 

October, November, December - 

328 

306 

1818 : 



January, February, March - 

331 

320 

April, May, June . 

432 

380 

July, August, September - 

978 

889 

October, November, December 

9S8 

943 

1819: 



January, February, March - 

1,062 

996 

Total - - - 

4,721 

4.397 


D° died. 


25 

58 


64 


In the first week after the convalescent committee had commenced their ope- 

rations m January 1819, the number of patients admitted to the Fever Hospital 
amounted to 115. 1 


The number of patients admitted in the week ending March 30th ultimo, 
amounted to 44 only: thus it is evident, that in Waterford, fever was considerably 
on the decline at that period, J 


RETURN, (No. 2.) 

From the temporary Fever Hospital at Cappoquin, County of Waterford; 
commencing February 6th, 1 S 1 8. 


From February 6th to July 4 th, >8>8, dismissed cured 
Remain in fever . 

Convalescent . 

Died - 


Total - . . 



Patients. 

- 

117 

- 

10 

• 

16 

- 

3 

- 

I46 


From July 4 th to February 6th, 1819, the fever cases amounted to 73 only. 
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RETURN, (No. 3.) 

From tlie temporary Fever Hospital at Lismore, County of Waterford. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1818: 




Prom May 1 8 th 

13 

4 

1 

June - - - 

24 

J 9 

1 

July - - - 

31 

20 


August - - 

35 

36 

1 

September 

17 

26 


October - - 

19 



.November 

32 

27 


December 

28 

21 

1 

1819: 




January - - 

23 

20 

1 

To February - 

12 

13 


Total - - 

235 

200 | 

6 


RETURN, (No. 4.) 


From tlie temporary Fever Hospital, at Tallow, County of Waterford. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1818: 




From June - 

18 

x8 


July - - - 

3 s 

37 

1 

August - - 

27 

26 

1 

September 

35 

24 

1 

October - - 

11 

2 



November 

27 

26 


December - ; 

27 

21 

1 

1819: 




January - - i 

14 

12 

2 

To February 



24th - - 

10 

— 


Total - - 

207 

166 

7 


Remaining in hospital 21, on February 24th. 
Remaining in hospital 13 patients, on March 2d, 
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MUNSTER. RETURN, (No. 5.) 


From the House of Recovery at Youghal, County of Cork. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1817 : 




January - - 

5 

5 

— 

February - - 

3 

3 

— 

March - - 

5 

4 

1 

April - - - 

8 

8 



May - - - 

6 

6 

... 

June - - - 

10 

10 

_ 

July - - - 

15 

15 



August - - 

28 

28 



September - 

33 

31 

2 

October - - 

44 

43 

1 

November - 

45 

44 

1 

December 

■ 33 

i 32 

1 

1818: 




January - - 

32 

31 

1 

February - - 

34 

31 

3 

March - - 

40 

40 


April . - - 

33 

31 

2 

May .... 

27 

22 

5 

June - - 

22 

21 

1 

July . . . 

43 

42 

1 

August - - 

33 

3o 

3 

September 

30 

3o 


October - - 

35 

34 

1 

November 

24 

24 

_ 

December 

29 

19 

— 

1S19: 




January - - 

16 

10 

— 

Total - - 

623 

600 

23 


at present, eight patients, all convalescent. - 


Remaining in the hospital, 

February 25th. 

From Juiy 1816 to July 1817, the number of patients admitted to the hospital 
amounted to 51, of whom two died. 1 

From July 1817 to July 1818, the number amounted to 386, of whom 16 died. 

1 he extern eases, during the latter period, were 936. 

From July 181S to February 16th 1819, the number of patients admitted to the 
hospital amounted to 205 of whom four died. During that period, the extern fever 
cases were 247, of whom four died. 
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RETURN, (No. 6 .) 

From the House of Recovery at Yougkal, in quarterly periods, commencing 
January 1817. 


Months. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1 S 1 7 : 




January, February, March - 

*3 

12 

1 

April, May, June 

24 

24 

— 

July, August, September 

76 

74 

2 

October, November, December 

122 

119 

3 

1S1S: 




January, February, March - 

106 

102 

4 

April, May, June - 

82 

74 

8 

July, August, September 

106 

102 

4 

October, November, December 

78 

77 

1 


In January’ last, sixteen patients only were admitted; and on February 25th, eight 
atients, all convalescent, remained in the hospital, winch contained twenty beds. 


RETURN, (No. 7.) 

From the temporary Fever Hospital at Middleton, County of Cork. 

Admitted to the temporary Fever Hospital, 74 patients, of whom two died. 
The hospital is now closed. 


RETURN, (No. 80 


Fronn the Fever Hospital in Cork. 


Dale 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

■ Died. 

1817 : 

From January 

l6l 

140 

s 

8 

February - - 

151 

148 

March - - 

159 

160 

5 

April' - - - 

l8l 

173 

6 

May - - - 

: 230 

221 

6 

June - - - 

219 

229 

9 

July - - - 

213 

190 

5 

August - - 

239 

220 

7 

September 

388 

324 

12 

October - - 

425 • 

42 6 

19 

November 

39° 

322 

11 

December 

389 

358 

n 


I 1 

II 

( continued ) 
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Return, (No. S.) — Fever Hospital, Cork — continued. 


Date. 


Patients 

admitted. 


l Si S : 


January - 
February - 
March 
April - - 
May - - 
June - - 
July - . 
August - 
September 
October - 
November 
December 


3 27 
344 
415 
411 
509 
55^' 
657 
649 
543 


542 

465 

462 


Discharged 

cured. 


Died. 


301 

320 

390 

394 

4^5 


»3 

1 1 

12 

4 
1 1 


535 8 

636 8 

623 13 

507 22 

519 10 


439 13 

437 12 


1819: 
January - 
February - 
To March 

Total - 


377 

342 

374 


325 

295 

325 


to 

12 


10,117 


9.442 


281 


RETURN, (No. 9.) 


1817: 
January - 
February - 
March 
April - . 
May - . 
June - . 

July - . 

August - 
September 
October - 
November 
December 

1818: 
January . 
February . 
March - - 
April - . 
May - . 
June - . 
July - . 


Fever Hospital 
and Asylum; 
discharged. 


I40 

148 

160 

173 

221 

229 

190 

220 

324 

426 

322 

438 


422 

458 

5S1 

571 

718 

754 

906 


6 

6 

9 

5 

7 

12 

19 


23 

18 
17 
16 

19 
J 3 
H 



117: 

Note. - Monthly returns 
from this hospital have 
not been obtained. 


(Opened on 
l July 1st. 


2,7 83 


Grand 

Total; 


( continued) 
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Return, (No. 9 .)— Fever Hospitals, Cork— continued. 


Months. 

Fever Hospital 
and Asylum; 
discharged. 

Died. 

Peacock-lane 
Fever Asylum; 
discharged. 

Died. 

Grand 

Total. 

1818 : 

August - - 

9 2 4 

21 

Closed <?n the 24th 

528 

10 


September 

695 

34 




October - - 

7 2 5 

17 





November 

710 

24 





December 

636 

21 

— 

— 

— 

1819 : 






January - - 

459 

23 






February - - 1 

401 

13 

— 




March- - - 

3 2 5 

12 

— 

— 

- 

Total - - 

12,254 

401 

3.3H 

112 

16,078 


RETURN, (No. 10 .) 


From the South Fever Asylum, in Cork-. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1817 : 




December 

195 

78 

9 

1818: 




January - - 

139 

121 

10 

February - - 

137 

138 

7 

March - - 

165 

171 

5 

April ... 

204 

•77 

12 

May - - - 

212 

233 

8 

June ... 

251 

219 

5 

July - - - 

2§2 

270 

6 

August - - 

264 

301 

8 

September 

207 

188 

12 

October - - 

2 34 

206 

7 

November 

215 

271 

11 

December 

204 

•99 

9 

1819 : 




January . - 

167 

134 

8 

February - - 

138 

106 

3 

Total - - 

3,oi4 

2,8l2 

120 


This- hospital is now closed. 
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RETURN, (No. n.) 


Of Patients relieved from tlie Dispensary at Cork. 


Date. 

Patients admitted. 

Of these, were Patients 
in Fever. 

1817 : 



January - - - - 

542 

10S 

February - - - 

482 

121 

March - - - - 

530 

100 

April - - - - 

626 

213 

May - - - - 

776 

359 

June - - - - 

795 

475 

July 

781 

420 

August - - - - 

734 

480 

September - - - 

822 

554 

October - - - - 

1.077 

635 

November - - - 

1,055 

6 43 

December - - - 

1,003 

639 

1818: 



January - - - - 

1,101 

849 

February - - - 

9% 

6S5 

March - - - - 

1,116 

740 

April .... 

M 43 

6S2 

May 

l, 3 M 

866 

june 

1,593 

1,108 

July 

i,7»i 

1,203 

August - - - - 

1,710 

1,173 

September - - - 

1,513 

1,015 

October .... 

1,325 

889 

November - - - 

1,109 

%7 

December - - - 

93 ii 

573 

Total - - 

24,841 

15,233 


The greater number of the above fever patients, were sent to hospitals. 


RETURN, (No. 12.) 

From the Peacock,- lane Fever Asylum, in Cork. 
From July 1st 1817, to July lsfc 1818. 


Number of Persons admitted 
Sent home cured 
Died - 

At present in the Asylum - 


3,oi 3 

2,783 

102 

128 

2 ,o *3 


Prom the 1st July to 24th August, when the house was closed - 528 
Died of this latter number - „ - - - - - ao 
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RETURN, (No. 13.) 


From the Fever Hospital at Bandon , County of Cork. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1818 : 




From March 1 3th 

H 

11 

3 

April - - - 

21 

20 

1 

May - - - - 

48 

46 

2 

June - - - - 

109 

105 

4 

July - - - - 

26s 

260 

S 

August - 

150 

I44 

6 

September - - 

19° 

l8o 

10 

October - - - 

132 

ll6 

16 

November - - 

72 

66 

6 

December - - 

69 

68 

1 

1819: 




January - - - 

68 

60 

4 

To Feb. 28th - 

37 

10 

1 

Total - - 

1,178 

1,086 

62 


In the hospital on the 1st of March, 27 patients. 
Total number of beds, 49. 

Number of beds vacant, 22. 


// 


RETURN, (No. 14.) 

From the Dispensary and Fever Hospital, Fermoy, County of Cork. 

In the year 1817, received the benefits of the Dispensary and Fever Hospital ; 
Interns 
Externs 


In the year 1818 : 

Interns 

Externs 


In June last the number of fever patients amounted to 101 ; of these 42 were 
intern, the remainder extern patients. 

Temporary hospitals were erected; but on December 31st 1818, it was 


reported that the patients in the hospital were 14 

In extra house - 4 

Extern 25 

Total 43 


Showing a great decline ; and this has been progressive. 


105 

980 

Total - - - 1.085 

346 

1,000 

Total - - - 1 , 34 ^ 
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RETURN, (No. 15.) 

From the Fever Hospital at Mallow , County of Cork. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1817: 




From June - 

15 

6 


July - - - 

21 

10 



August - - 

54 

30 

4 

September - 

S7 

74 

3 

October - - 

56 

60 


November 

48 

53 


December 

56 

53 


1818: 




January - - 

77 

61 


February - - 

eg 

50 

3 

March - - 

50 

45 

14 

April - - - 

65 

65 


May - - - 

84 

56 


June - - - 

81 

78 


July - - - 

79 

75 

S 

August - - 

78 

78 

8 

September 

94 

82 

8 

October - - 

9 1 

89 


November 

48 

48 

6 

December 

50 

64 

5 

1819: 




January - . 

47 

35 


To February - 

. 37 

48 

2 

Total - - 

1,287 

1,160 

109 


The number of bedsteads in this hospital amounted to 45. 

The number of patients in the hospital, 17 only, on the 4th of March last. 


RETURN, (No. 16.) 


Fiom the Fever Hospital at Killarney, in the County of Kerry. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

1817 : 


July - - . 

48 

August - - 

46 

September 

50 

October - 

41 

November 

47 

December 

64 

1818: 


January - . 

98 

February - . 

87 

March - . 

86 

April - - - 

70 


icharged 

:ured. 

Died. 

47 


46 

— 

So 

— 

40 

1 

47 

— 

62 

2 

95 

3 

86 

1 

S 3 

3 

69 1 

1 


( continued ) 
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Return, (No. I l ever Hospital at Killamey— continued. 


Date, 


1818: 
May - - 
June - - 
July - - 
August 
September 
October - 
November 
December 

1819: 
January 
February - 

Total - 


Patients 

admitted. 


135 

146 

97 

78 

68 

49 

5i 

42 


1,347 


Discharged. 

cured. 


134 

144 

95 

78 

68 

49 

50 
41 


21 

4 


1,309 


This hospital contained 2 \ bedsteads for fever patients ; and the total number 
of patients, including many convalescents, in hospital, amounted to. 18. 


RETURN, No. 17. 


From the Fever Hospital at Tralee , County of Kerry. 


Date. 

I 

Patients 

admitted. 

Died. 

l8l,: 

From August 8 -] 

to September 8 -j 

26 

1 

October 8 - - - 

36 

l 

November 8 - - 

39 

2 

December 8 - - 

40 

— 

1818: 



January 8 r - - 

42 

— 

February 8 - 1 

39 

— 

March 8 - - - 

28 

— 

April 8 --- 

40 

1 

May 8 - - - - 

4 i 

1 

June 8 - - - - 

56 

— 

July 8 - - - - 

70 

— 

August 8 - - - 

82 

— 

September 8 - - 

66 

1 

October 8 - - - 

6 l 

1 

November 8 - - 1 

49 

3 

December 8 - - j 

49 

2 

1819: 



January 8 - - - 

37 

— 

February 8 - - 

30 

1 

March 8 - - - 

22 

— 

Total - - 

856 

14 


The number of beds in the hospital, 24. 

The number of patients 10 ; all convalescent, March 7th 1819. 
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RETURN, (No. 18.) 


Of FeYer Patients admitted into St. John’s Hospital, at Limerick. 


1816: 

August - - 
September <• 
October - - 
November - 
December - 

1817 : 

January - - 
February - - 
March - - 
April - - - 
May 

June - - - 
July - - - 
August - - 
September - 
October - - 
November 
December 

1818 : 

January - - 
February - - 
March - - 
April - - - 
May - 
June ... 
July - - - 
August - - 
September - 
October - - 
November 
December 

1819: 

January - . 
February - - 
To March 1 oth 

Total - - 


Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged. 

cured. 

Died. 

66 

66 

1 

58 

44 

6 

74 

67 

3 

58 

60 

3 

75 

46 

7 

78 

85 

1 

110 

112 

3 

136 

106 

8 

175 

157 

7 

229 

189 

24 

187 


10 

265 

178 

14 

274 

55i 

24 

265 

276 

12 

240 

220 

20 

250 

203 

23 

26s 

181 

2 5 

221 

190 

49 

ig6 

177 

3“ 

l8l 

175 

18 

194 

138 

22 

206 

205 

20 

26l 

28l 

10 

387 

330 

8 

382 

385 

16 

34 2 

338 

10 

375 

449 

13 

315 

394 

10 

365 

306 

11 

203 

185 

6 

*59 

165 


51 

5i 

6 

6.743 

6,201 

427 


Number of beds, 62. 

And number of beds at present occupied, 35. 

The use of the military hospital in the square was granted bv Government in 
consequence of the increase of fever; and from the 6th of January to October 6th, 
1818, 2,663 patients were admitted to these asylums. 

tobeSdl?tL b tte! nd41 PatientS ' ° n M ‘ lrCh 10th 1819 ; andit ™ ab ° Ut 
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RETURN, (No. 19.) 

From the temporary Fever Hospital at Tipperary. MUNSTER.^ 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

l 8 l 8 : 

February - - 

10 

4 


March - - - 

16 



April - . - 

20 

17 


May - - - 

33 

22 


June - - 

21 

17 


July - - - 

36 

26 


August - - 

25 

25 


September 

15 

19 


October - - 

23 

15 


November - - 

15 

24 


December - - 

19 

14 


1819: 




January - - 

3 

12 

3 

Total - - 

236 

206 

28 


RETURN, (No. 20.) 


From the temporary Fever Hospital at Cashel, County of Tipperary. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1817: 




From July 2 2d - 

14 

2 

— 

August - - - 

57 

33 

2 

September - - 

42 

50 '• 

1 

October - - 

79 

35 

— 

November - - 

*9 

57 

2 

December - - 

20 

36 

1 

1818: 




January - - - 

27 

21 

1 

February - - 

17 

11 

1 

March ... 

36 

33 

2 

April - - - - 

19 

15 

8 

May - - - - 

26 

29 

6 

June - - - - 

29 

22 

4 

July - - - - 

46 

31 

7 

August - - - 

23 

32 

3 

September - - 

5i 

27 


October - - - 

39 

50 

1 

November - - 

27 

33 

4 

December - - 

34 

22 

1 

1819: • 




January - 

13 

7 

1 

February - 

17 

18 

l 

To March 1 3th - 

8 

2 

1 

Total - - 

629 

566 

47 


The number of beds, 30. 

The number of patients, on the 12th of March, only 10; and of these, one-half were 
in a state of convalescence. 

3 H- K 
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RETURN, (No. ai.) 


From the Fever Hospital at Cahir, County of Tipperary. 


Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged, 

cured. 

| Died. 

49 

49 

- 

59 

57 

2 

14 

14 


T 

& 

1 

17 

17 



28 

26 

2 

12 

10 

2 

23 

21 

2 

33 

33 

— 

35 

33 

2 

34 

33 

1 

18 

17 

1 

29 

29 


30 

28 


25 

25 



36 

33 

3 

21 

20 

1 

28 

28 



54 

53 

1 

49 

48 

1 

35 

33 

2 

5 i 

49 

2 

39 

38 

1 

28 

28 



18 

17 

1 

772 

745 

27 


i Januaryl 
L 5. to Jan. M 


From 

1815, to Jan. 

1816 - - 

From January' 

1816, to Jan. 

1817 - - 

1817: 

January - - 
February - - 
March - - 
April - - - 
May - - - 
June - - - 
July - - . 
August - - 
September 
October - - 
November 
December 


January - 
February - 
March 
April - - 
May - - 
June - - 
July - - 
August - 
September 
October - 
November 
December 

Total . 


T^r W f 6 admitt( : d t° the hos P ltal during two years, commencing with 
iu, 7 TV f d e ? 1 mg Wlth J f axua * l8l 7 > at the rate of from four to five only per 
1 * 1 h ° Spita con 1 tamed accommodation for 34 patients. On the 12th 

state aS ' Gre WCre ° n ^ ^ W ° P a ^ ien ^ hospital, both in a convalescent 
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RETURN, (No. 22.) 

From the temporary Fever Hospital at Templemore, County of Tipperary. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1S18: 




From Septem- 




her 1st - - 

24 

23 


October - - 

22 

21 


November 

9 

9 


December 

14 

H 

— 

1819: 




January - - 

7 

7 

__ 

February - - 

9 

7 

2 

To March 20 

6 


— 

Total - - 1 

9i 

81 

4 


RETURN, (No. 23.) 

From the temporary Fever Hospital at Carrick-on-Suir, County of Tipperary. 

Patients admitted to the temporary hospital, from November 1st 

1817 to January 12th 1818 45 

Admitted from January 12th to May 1st 18x8 - - _ 200 


On May 1st, a more commodious Hospital, fit for the accommodation of 
32 Patients, was established. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1818: 




May ... 

45 

34 i 

3 

June - - - 

6*2 

53 


July - - - 

119 

110 

3 

August - - 


83 

1 

September 

66 

96 

4 

October - - 

79 

51 

4 

November 

So 

79 

3 

December 

56 

59 

6 

1819: 




January - - 

29 

2 9 

4 

February - - 

68 

47 

2 

Total - - 

961 

641 

30 
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RETURN, (No. 54.) 

From the different Fever Hospitals at Clonmel!, County of Tipperary. 


Date. 

Patients 

admitted. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1S18 : 




January - -] 
Februaiy - - 
March - -J 

457 

336 

17 

April - - - 

2 55 

234 

10 

May - - - 

218 

181 

11 

June - - - 

384 

287 

22 

July --- 

337 

304 

11 

August - - 

341 

320 

25 

September 

2 66 

279 

21 

October - - 

158 

206 

13 

November 

156 

176 

12 

December 

88 

96 

5 

1819: 

January - - 

6'9 

97 

3 

February - - 

46 

57 

4 

Total - - 

2,775 

2,603 

154 


Total number of beds in the hospital at present, 63. 

Remaining in the hospital on March 13th, 21 patients and three convalescents. 
epidemhJ]y S n6Ver een so P reva ^ ent as present, since its first invasion 
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II. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF CONAUGHT; 
BY JOHN CRAMPTON, M. D. 

During the months of February and March 1819. 


Report of Fever in the province of Conaught, including the county of Clare. 

County of Galway. 

T“ count y 0t Galwa y. is “ever altogether free from Fever; cases of it are 

J- always to be met with in the principal towns ; and the villages are never exempt 
from it. r 

No district has escaped ; where the population has been less condensed, there 
has been less fever in proportion ; and wherever cleanliness and ventilation have been 
practised, it has died away. 

The soldiers were exempt from fever in Galway, Gort, Loughrea and Tuam 
I his was attributed to their being kept apart from the people of the towns, and 
from their habits of cleanliness, and attention to the personal comforts of food 
clothing and fuel. Fever has not shown itself in the gaol of Galway, nor in the 
charter school of Monivae; the same attentions have procured immunity to these 
classes of people. Few amongst the better classes have had fever, but when it has 
appeared amongst them it has been generally more fatal. The epidemic has been 
severe and fatal to those who were anxiously engaged in farming or mercantile 
speculations; and to those whose circumstances were reduced by the fall of lands, 
and of the price of cattle, and who were thus thrown into embarrassed circumstances ; 
fortunately those classes, from their superior comforts of cleanliness, were, compara- 
tively speaking, exempt ; the instances of attacks of fever being rare amongst them. 

The epidemic shewed itself early in the southern part of Conaught ; this might 
have been expected, from the condition of the principal towns in the province. The 
close contracted manner in which the houses are built, the condensed state of the 
population, together with the total neglect of cleanliness and ventilation, render the 
occupants peculiarly liable to attacks of contagious fever, which is always resident 
m the towns where no measures of prevention are taken, and no plan of separation 
practised under ordinary circumstances. 

fever accordingly showed itself earliest in those towns where the population is most 
closely collected. It began to excite alarm in Galway, the latter end of summer 
’816, and in the neighbouring villages early in 1 817. Its appearance in Ballinasloe, 
Monivae, Loughrea, Gort, Tuam, Headford and Dunmore, was somewhat later than 
! n Ga * u 'ay ; it occured in these stations at the same time early in 1817. And there 
is reason to conclude that the extension of fever was much indebted to the weekly 
markets, which are much crowded, and where such opportunities were allowed for 
promiscuous intercourse between the people of the towns and those of the country. 

When an epidemic constitution prevailed, Galway was well circumstanced to favour 
its extension : The streets are narrow and dirty; dunghills and stagnant pools are 
frequently met with under the staircases of some of the better houses; a separate 
family lives on each floor, and there is scarcely any rear to them ; add to this, that 
the cellars are filled with poor of the lowest order, and of the most negligent and 
filthy habits. 

, There is a village called The Cloddagh, a little to the south-west of the town, on 
the beach, where the fishermen reside ; here fever prevailed much. 

31 4 ‘ L The 
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The quay where the fishmarket is held, is in a most offensive condition • immens 
shoals of fish are there exposed to sale, heaps of them lie on the ground piled , 
the offal of them is thrown down ; so that a person must literally walk through animal 
substances in a state of putrefaction, if he wishes to pass in that direction. The stenel 
from this can be perceived all over the town, when the wind blows westerly which i 
at least nine months in the year ; this is never removed except when tile heavy rains 
wash it away, and thus render the atmosphere more salubrious for a time. ’ 

Although there ought to he a good supply of fresh water in Galway, the lake above 
the town being contracted into a river; yet, from the practice of washing the fish in 
the river, and the negligence of those who supply the town, the water is taken where 
the tide conies up and where the fish are washed. Those who drink it, strangers 
especially, become subject to a bowel complaint; there is reason to suppose that 
the putrid atmospheric exhalations arising from the fish market, contribute likewise to 

In other respects Galway may be considered to be healthy, the ground dry and' 
rocky ; provisions cheap and plenty for those who can purchase them 1 

The epidemic from its first appearance in Galway, continued fully two years • its 
greatest height and mortality were in March 181S ; it began to decline in December 
lS:iS, and at present fever in Galway is nearly in its ordinary proportion. 

■ " as at * ts height, both as to prevalence and mortality, at Ballinasioc 

«; ftlarcb 1818; at Monivae and Tuam in June 1818 ; at Lougbrea in September 
i8i8j and at Gort in October 1818. ‘ p 

During the continuance of the disease, in other parts of the county of Galivav 
lever prevailed likewise at Oucbterard, and ill the extensive districts of Joice countrv 
and Conamara. The character of the fever there was generally mild, but still the 
mortality was considerable, as there was no medical assistance in the country. 

The epidemic pressed most generally on the poor or lower orders. Antecedent 
to its appearance they were in a state of despondency for want of employment thev 
were unable to purchase food or clothing for their families. The small quantity of 
sustenance they could procure was of bad quality; wet potatoes and bad oatmeal were 
the products of the harvests of 1816 and 1817. Whole families were obliged to lie 
with scarce any covering; they had no fire to cook their scanty fare. After liaviuc, been 
exposed to the cold rains of these inclement seasons, they searched the fields for 
esculent roots ; and the Prasha weed in many instances served them for a meal. 

Numbers of the poor villagers formed themselves into vagrant hordes, and traversed 
the country; fever often broke out amongst them : hence they generally carried con- 
tagion with them, and often communicated it to those who gave them sustenance and 
shelter. 

Those who were unable to proceed from having been seized with fever, were placed 
m huts which were built over them, as they chanced to lie against a wall or a ditch. 

1 hey were supplied with water and butter milk by the poor in the vicinity ; if there 
were resident gentry, with porter, wine, gruel and medicines. The mortality was not 
considerable amongst patients of this description; they were much better circum- 
stanced as to separation and ventilation, than if they were lodged in the inner chamber 
of a close cabin ; and their attendants ran less hazard. For the most part they were 
placed in public stations often near a chapel; they were therefore not neglected, 
being., supplied with drink, food and medicine; small contributions of money were 
also given by those who passed, which were of the utmost service. 

The disease was met with mostly in the cellars occupied by the poor in Galway, 
also m the cabins which compose the suburbs; and in the fishing village which is close 
to the high-water mark on a dirty strand. b 

,{V he su !" Lou S hrea fe y er Prevailed much, also in the mountain villages 
• 1 j h f. S i tU u ted ° n swa “ ps and bo g Si Loughrea is much exposed to cold damp 
low , across , the . la! k ® from the south-west ; and a considerable quantity 
attracts the ebuds ^ *** ° f a mountainous range to the southward, which 

In Ballmasloe, Loughrea and Tuam, the poor suffered much for want of fuel; the 
ogs were so overflowed ip Summer, that it was impracticable to bring home the turf. 

°l ^' S C r? ° rt) , in add ' t,on t0 their other wants, the poor were unable to 
resnst the effects of the inclement seasons : disease therefore naturally ensued. 

The character of the disease was the same throughout the whole province, it is the 
fever winch is always to be met with in. Ireland ; it varied a little in its symptoms, 

according 
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according to the seasons: In Winter and Spring the longs were often afficted : in 
Summer and Autumn the stomach and bowels were frequently disordered • in a seat 
majority of cases the head was much engaged. Spots or petechia: were very generally 
present. For the most part, the poor had the fever in a low tedious form ■ latterly its 
type has become shorter ; and most of those who appear to have a crisis or favourable 
change about the 7th or 9th day or earlier, relapse, but ultimately recover. Another 
change has also been observed within these few months ; the fever is more inflamma- 
tory, there is more reaction, a higher degree of temperature is evolved; the physicians 
ot the country attribute this last change to the improved stamina of the people who 
ot late have had food ot better quality and in greater abundance. 

The means taken to arrest the epidemic in Galway, were judicious and effectual 
so far as the physicians were concerned; but they were not sufficiently seconded by 
the assistance ot the people of Galway and its vicinity. A fever hospital was opened 
m November 1817, and attended gratuitously in turn by the physicians ; some of 
the junior medical men attended the poor at their houses, and in the villages where 
they had great difficulties to encounter, in practising ventilation, and in endeavouring 
to establish habits of improved cleanliness. The hospital was open from November 
1817 to nth August 3 Si 8 ; Government contributed £. 150 to its support. The 
number of lever cases in August 1818 began to decline, just before the hospital was 
discontinued, after having given most effectual aid in arresting the progress of the 
epidemic ; most ot the poor who had fever in the cellars and suburbs, being removed 
to the hospital. The impression which the fever hospital made in arresting the 
epidemic, may lie calculated from this, that fever began to decline sooner in Galway 
as an epidemic, than in any other town in the county; it began to cease in Galway 
111 Autumn 1818; whereas there was no abatement of the disease in Ballinasloe, Tuam 
Moilivae, Looghrea or Gort, until December 1818. This variation in the time of 
the disappearance of the epidemic, may fairly be ascribed to the effects of the 
fever hospital in Galway, whilst no such institution existed in any of the other towns 
in the county. 

In Ballinasloe, and the adjacent district, the poor had the advantage of the active 
exertion of their landlord, in enforcing cleanliness and ventilation, in the distribution 
of straw, food and medicines. Ballinasloe is kept cleaner than almost any town in 
Ireland; the poor are encouraged to practise cleanliness, by annual premiums; and 
discouraged from allowing dirty habits to prevail, by penalties. Had not such swarms 
of mendicants passed along the great road which leads through Ballinasloe, it is 
possible that the epidemic might have been soon extinguished there; especially as the 
whole district had the advantage of medical aid from the dispensaries of Ballinasloe 
and Ahercragh, which were in active operation during the whole time of the epidemic. 
In addition to the money subscribed for these dispensaries, and that contributed by 
the grand jury, liberal subscriptions were made by the country gentlemen and 
inhabitants of Ballinasloe, to procure sustenance for the poor. 

In Loughrea, meetings of the inhabitants of the town and neighbouring gentry 
were held; in addition to a liberal grant of £130 from Government, money was 
subscribed and distributed amongst the poor in the suburbs of the town and in the 
villages ; this enabled them to procure food, for which, antecedent to this measure, 
they were obliged to come into the town, many of them with fever on them, others 
convalescents, by which means the epidemic had been extended to the shopkeepers. 

This distribution of money in small sums, which was done by the physicians who 
attended gratuitously, and the priests, appeared to be effectual in putting a stop to 
the progress of fever, by preventing promiscuous intercourse between the villages 
and the town ; an active remedial treatment of the sick, also assisted to subdue the 
epidemic. Had there been a fever hospital, there is reason to suppose the fever 
Would have subsided earlier. In Loughrea there is a population of above 5,000 ; 
the labour therefore of three or four medical men, who attended the poor gratuitously, 
may be very well calculated. 

In Woodford, a village about six miles from Loughrea, there is a dispensary which 
gave considerable assistance to tbe poor, and arrested the progress of fever ; so that 
now it has ceased there as an epidemic. 

In Gort, about eight months after the visitation of the epidemic, a dispensary was 
established under the direction of a medical gentleman, who had previously attended 
the poor in fever gratuitously, both in the town and in the villages; the good effects 
of this establishment were soon evinced by a gradual diminution of fever. 

In Monivae there is a dispensary, the physician attached to which attends the poor 
in. the town and villages. 

314. In 
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111 Tuam also there is a dispensary ; the physician annexed to this establish,™ , 
attends the poor in the town and neighbouring district. The progress of tt, 
epidemic has been completely arrested by these two very effective institutions ™ 
In parts of the county of Galway, remote from medical aid, the gentrv and rl 
Protestant clergy dispensed medicines, and paid village nurses for attending the .let 
Food and straw were likewise distributed. The good effects of these measures 
very soon conspicuous. WLre 

But in the extensive districts of Conamara and Joice country, which are senarated 
from the rest of the county of Galway by Lough Corrib, where there are hut few 
resident gentry, and where the population is scattered over a wild bo, my mountain™! 
range, fever prevailed very generally, and still prevails ; scarcely any curatfre 
measures having been adopted to put a stop to its progress. 1 

Relapses during the earlier periods of the epidemic! whilst the fever continued in 
a low protracted type, were not often observed, unless in those instances when the, 
were induced by indiscretion, either in taking food too soon, or from nreimw 
exposure to cold ; but since the short fever (as it has been called in the cointrv) has 
become the prevailing form, relapses are more common amongst all classes of thp 
community. ° uie 

No particular diseases have been observed to follow the fever in the count, of 
Galw ay ; he general health of those who have passed through the epidemic disease 
appeal to lave been equally good as before they were subjected to the disease 
No doubt is entertained in the county of Galway, ns to the contagious na'ture of 
the epidemic fever ; amongst the lower orders it uniformly extended through ever, 
individual of a family where one became affected. It was carried from place to 
place by the beggars; hence it spread more rapidly in the suburbs of the towns and 
villages where tile mendicants were usually lodged ; and this extension of febrile 
contagton ceased (comparatively speaking) when measures were, taken to exclude 
there hordes of strangers from sojourning in the towns. The disease rarely ei 
tended amongst he families of the better classes; cleanliness, ventilation, washiL of 
8001s change of linen and of the sick into separate chambers, always afforded "iin- 
munity to those who resided in the same house. 

T '"j° f i,r' e pb /? cl f ns Galway had fever in a very severe form, and narrowly 
fr. CaP f n’ M0S J ° 1 ’ e h . os P ltal alld « lla ge nurses had severe attacks of fever ■ in fine 
I„ R Z- ! r r r “ Cl0Se on the sick escaped being infected. ’ 

In Balhnasloe the fever was equally disposed to spread ; it was most rife in the 

hnSiil- ' Vh,Ch l themen i dlCan ^ had acccss: three villa s es which were out of the 
lme of then march, were less affected with fever. The nhvsirinn w | ln -ino.vri.fi 

dispensaries of Ballinasloe and Ahercragh suffered two distinct attacks of fever but 
did not relax 111 his attentions to the poor. All the nurses who were employed to 
attend the lower orders in the villages, had the fever in their turn P 97 “ 

I-ever was equally contagious at Gort and its vicinity ; the priest here suffered 
from fever, which he caught from his attendance on thVvkgeToor,^ Tut " 

the I ^telStet.T en (>? I!d the . c ' ergy ° f b0th P ersuas ioos escaped having 

count;f ^s;x y d. disposed to spread in the distHcts ° f c °~ aad 

County of Clare. 

there'had been a° temporlVvTnd af U C ? ntmues ’ but in ? ver y inconsiderable degree; 

1 demic has rapidly decreased s nee *T g ‘" c . lea " e m No '' en “ ber 1818; but the epi- 
throughout the whole county of F ®T haS al . S ,° decluled considerably 

above the ordinary proporfonof fe^wl 1 T bC c “ s,dcred as ™ry little 
and villages. ^ P * ever 1S a l' va y s to be met with in the towns 

the gaol, ancTthe better OTderf all' ^ '? 1 / lita, ' y ’ the piisoners in 

s, all escaped. This was attributed to their superior 

personal 
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personal comforts, and to the circumstance of attention having been bestowed on li 
cleanliness, ventilation, and separation from the infected. CONAUGHT 

Fever had appeared in Ennis early in 1817; it was most severe after the scarcity v - ^ 

ot the Summer 1817; its fatality however was never very considerable, except 
amongst those who had not the advantage of medical aid. ’ r 

The lower classes were almost exclusively those affected. They had suffered, as Tk lower dm, 
they had in the county of Galway, privations of every kind, in food, fuel and clothing- chiefly afectei. 
they were dispirited for want of employment ; and in the town of Ennis many of them 
lived in close dirty cellars, the streets narrow, and the population condensed within 
a small space. The town also had been remarkably dirty and full of nuisances ante- 
cedent to the visitation of the epidemic. 

The symptoms of the present disease, are the same as those of the fever which is 
always to be met with in the towns and villages; it was more severe in 1817 : the 
head at that time was much affected ; it lias become milder since the stomach and 
chest have been occasionally attacked. Bowel complaints are at present prevalent 
(weather cold and damp) but not combined with fever. 

The epidemic was combated by the active exertions of a committee, who meet once 
a week ; they have superintended the sweeping and cleansing of the streets and lanes 
the removal of nuisances, and white- washing, both in the town and villages. A temporary 
fever hospital was fitted up, on 16th December 1817, with a convalescent ward in 
a contiguous building ; the hospital was conducted by the gratuitous attendance of 
five physicians. It is supported by subscription, and“by money given by the grand 
jury, aided by a grant of £. 200 from Government. There were only two patients in 
fever, and a few convalescents in the hospital, at the time of this inspection. 

Relapses from fever did occasionally occur ; sometimes from cold, sometimes from 
errors in diet, but they were comparatively few. Recurrence of fever from re-infection 
took place when patients returned to their close and ill-ventilated homes, as it was 
impossible to make them comply with the directions of the committee. 

When fever occurred in a house, it invariably extended through the whole familw 
amongst the lower orders ; one medical man had fever, but recovered. It seemed 
most disposed to spread in Spring and Summer 1818 ; it did not extend to the upper 
classes. 


throughout almost the whole of the county of Roscommon, the epidemic was 
severely felt. It prevailed in Atblone, Roscommon, Strokestown and Boyle; also at 
Elphin, Tulsk, Castlerea, and Mount Talbot; at present it has nearly disappeared, 
in Athlone there are still a few fever cases, and Strokestown is not altogether exempt 
from it. But Roscommon and Boyle, where it was most general at one period, are 
now altogether free from the epidemic. 

In the vicinity ot all these towns, the dry rocky grounds were more exempt from 
fever than the morasses, boggy and mountainous districts ; in the former description 
of places, the crops were of better quality, and the potatoes dryer. 

The military and the upper classes escaped fever generally, throughout the whole 
county. 1 heir exemption is attributed to their superior comforts, as to their habita- 
tions, food, clothing, and fuel, and their habits of cleanliness ; as well as to practising 
separation when fever did occur. In the town of Roscommon, however, an exception 
to this occurred. Fever appeared amongst the soldiers at one period, but it was soon 
got under. It showed itself afterwards in the Charter School ; 39 children having 
passed through the fever, one of whom died. 

In most of the towns and villages in the county of Roscommon, the epidemic 
appeared early in the year 1817 : it showed itself a little later at Boyle, there it pre- 
vailed very generally. At Roscommon, Elphin and Strokestown, its greatest prevalence 
and mortality were from June to September 1817; at Boyle, in October 1817; at 
Athlone, in February 1818. 

Ihe average mortality amongst the lower orders who had medical attendance, was 
computed to be about one in thirty. 

Many causes conspired to injure the bodily health, as well as depress the mind, 
amongst the middling and lower orders, which thus subjected them to attacks of fever. 
The bad quality of the food, which disagreed with the stomach and bowels, the scarcity 
or provisions, want of fuel to cook their meals, and to protect the lower orders from 
cold and damp. The breaking of the provincial Bank, which affected the middling and 
lower orders, produced a general despondency ; also, the want of employment occa- 
sioned by the scarcity of money. 

Under these circumstances, almost every individual who went to work or who 
used the slightest exertion, was seized with shivering, and fever immediately 

3 M- M followed; 
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followed ; those also who were most exposed to wet and cold, experienced the s 
ill consequences. ame 

Among the better classes, many of those who were affected with fever had 
tamed severe losses, either by the failure of the Tuam Bank, or by the fall on th* 
prices of land and stock. The final issue of a considerable proportion of such ca^ 
was unfavourable. ° es 

The epidemic was the ordinary fever usually to be met with in Ireland but it was 
modified according to the season and to circumstances ; at first it was a low fever 
which ran out to several days, the head being much engaged ; in the Summer and 
Autumn, the stomach and bowels were affected ; in Winter and Spring, the lun«r S . T n 
January 1818, the fever became more inflammatory, and it has since shortened in 
its period t or number of days. This short fever generally terminates by profuse 
perspiration, within nine days at furthest; often so early as the 5th or 6th day. 

In Athlone, the poor had medical aid from a dispensary ; small subscriptions were 
made and ^ food distributed to the poor. There was also a donation of the Lord 
Lieutenants, of £. 50. Whitewashing and fumigation were practised, but the lower 
orders were very averse to allow such measures to be taken. These measures, although 
less energetic than what were called for under the severe pressure of the epidemic 
and m a town so populous as Athlone, were still effectual in preventing the extension 
. > tlie sma ' 1 subscription enabled many families to procure subsistence at a 

time they were unable to support themselves by labour ; and the distribution of 
medicines, under the gratuitous exertions of the physicians, ultimately reduced the 
proportion of fever cases within the usual limits, always to be met with in a town 
with so condensed a population as Athlone. 

In Roscommon there was more energy ; the magistrate, attended by a physician 
and the priests, went through the town and admonished the peoplo not to harbour the 
mendicants or to have any- intercourse with them. Constables were stationed to keep 
them out of the town. The gaol was kept free from fever, by a strict system of sepa- 
ration; no visitors were allowed to go there unless they were inspected by the phv- 
sician Large subscriptions of money were collected in aid of the poor ; food also was 
f'!p" bUted ' n h t' S rell ? f , was llmlted t0 tB0 parishes, in order to prevent promiscuous 
intercourse and to exclude strangers. Ventilation and whitewashing were practised 
: J” as , could be done ' Some districts were unprovided with medical aid; for 
instance, between Roscommon and Dunmore, from Roscommon to Athlone from 
Roscommon to Castlerea : the mortality in these districts was more considerable 
made- . O u ;. addlt,on t0 £ 4 ° advanced by Government, subscriptions were also 
1 f 38 ?P 1,1 “ le t0 "’" in June 1 8 1 7 - Houses were ventilated 
he maila r nf’ ff f ™iphon was attempted ; but this latter measure could not 
be managed w.th effect in the dirty cabins of the poor. A dispensary afforded verv 
effective medical aid to the poor, under the direction of the clergyman and the active 
exertion of three or four medical attendants. gy ’ 

soi^nf 11““^ hy I" fCTer !“. e same house > separation was effected by placing 

Sacclldafcn , J '" a ? y i “ St “" CeB tem P° rar y huts "'ere elected for 

tneir accommodation; so that the epidemic appeared to be ultimately subdued bv 
perseverance m these active and well-concerted measures. y y 

domaTfe™r°’ r Vnor ‘h" 6 'V° di . s l? enaar y> Kttle exertion was made to put 
hi the v cinitv and ’ T y “ ,ned : cmes - were supplied by charitable individuals 
there y ’ d a P ot8ecar y gave his gratuitous assistance. Fever still lingers 

0 f 4 l E tm™ am Ittindaf 1 , fr ° m whence a11 the sick P° OT "M" «»ree miles 
sician, L ^aid byTe bfehop e * Pe " Se ° f thiS ’ » the 

m^caiSance^ to arres ‘ tlle P™g res s of the epidemic, by giving 
for further relief. P °° r m ^ evei> an( ^y pointing out those who were fit objects 

an^L t ppo^dit^ r fT^^°» tpreSSin “’ f® ° pened a f ^er hospital at Elphin, 
at this time th^re nn i n ex P ense . untd die death ot Di*. Feeney (who died of fever,) 
Elphin mav be fairlv °k 6 Pat,e 5 t m the hos pital ; the epidemic therefore at 
that were put in practice. ° 6 PUt d ° Wn by the J udicious and energetic measures 

est^hshments 3 g-ve P asderea > Tulsk, and Mount Talbot; these 

districts. era 6 aid 1Q Sld)du i n g the epidemic in their respective 

Relapses were frequent during the whole coarse of the epidemic, especially since 

the 
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the fever has become shorter in its period ; the relapses are attributed by fte country 
physicians, to want of proper treatment during the convalescence of the poor and to 
too early exposure to cold, damp and fatigue. Re-infections have also occurred occa- 
sionally; for the poor having tew changes of clothes, and from living in crowded 
cabins, where whole families have been ill of fever. 

Few diseases have been the result of the fever. In some few instances, temporary 
dropsy has appeared in persons advanced in life, and symptoms threatening consumnl 
non have been observed in younger subjects ; but in neither cases have these occur- 
rences proved fatal. 


The epidemic invariably spread through every individual of a family when one 
became infected, amongst the lower orders ; it was less disposed to do so' amongst the 
better classes, on account ot their improved state as to ventilation and cleanliness 
and the facility of separation in different chambers. 

In Athlone, the fever appeared to be most disposed to extend itself in the months 
of July, August, and September 1817. None of the medical attendants died from 
fever ; although some ot the assistants, the junior especially, had the disease in a 
mild form. 

In Roscommon, this disposition to spread was much observable in June 1817. 
The medical attendants of Elphin and Balliinoe caught the fever, and died from it 
At Strokestown, the apothecary’s sou and daughter had it ; here the disease appeared 
to be extensively disseminated by hordes of mendicants coming into the town and 
occupying lodgings in it. 

In Boyne, fever spread rapidly; its general diffusion, which was in Autumn l8l(i 
was increased by serving soup to the poor in the town ; this attracted crowds, who 
were obliged to wait a considerable time exposed to cold and wet; the convalescents 
horn fever having unrestricted intercourse with those who were well. The contagious 
return of the fever in Boyle was fully evinced by the foregoing fact. Two of the medical 
men had fever in a mild form; and the clergyman’s soil suffered from it in a severe 
and protracted form. 



It. 

CONAUGIiT. 


County of Mayo. 

IN the county of Mayo the epidemic fever was much felt ; it prevailed in Balinrobe, Cmnly of 

Hollymount, Westport, Newport, Castlebar, Killala, and Ballina; the mountainous Map- 

district of Erris was also severely afflicted. It is very much on the decline in all the ‘ 

places mentioned ; indeed, as an epidemic, it may be considered as almost extinct, 
with the exception of Killala, where there is rather more fever than in ordinary 
seasons ; and in the district of Erris, where there is no medical assistance. 

1 he same exemption occurred in Mayo as in Galway and Roscommon ; the better 
classes, the military, and the prisoners in the gaols escaped fever : they were supposed 
to derive their immunity from having enjoyed the comforts of better food, better 
clothing, and abundance of fuel. 

The dry rocky districts had less fever than those bordering upon the boggy moun- 
tainous places. In the former the potatoes were comparatively speaking dry, and the 
other cropsof a better quality, and the inhabitants less exposed to cold and heavy rains. 

Ballinrobe and Castlebar were less pressed by fever than Hollymount and Kilmain. 

In Westport, Killala and Ballina, the epidemic was still more severely felt; these last 
stations are much exposed, and a vast quantity of rain falls at all seasons of the year. 

The appearance of the epidemic fever did not attract notice so early in the county of 
Mayo, as in those of Galway and Roscommon, with the exception of Galway and 
Ballina; there, fever cases were observed in September and October 1816. In the 
other towns of Mayo its appearance was considerably later ; it appeared in Balinrobe 
and Castlebar in June 1817 ; and in Westport and in Newport not until September 
and October 1817* Here it was observed, that fever sooner rose to its height as to 
prevalence and mortality, than at those places where it broke out earlier; fever at 
Westport was at its height in December 1817 ; whereas in Balinrobe and Castlebar 
its greatest prevalence was in March 1818; and in Killala and Ballina not until 
December 1 Si 8. 

No accurate account could be obtained, as to the time of the first appearance of the 
epidemic in Erris ; fever, however, has prevailed there to a great extent in the scat- 
tered population in that mountainous district, and the mortality has been considerable. 

The lower orders throughout the whole county of Mayo, had suffered great priva- 
tions; they were deficient in the material comforts of food, clothing and fuel ; the 
potatoes were wet and bad, the crops had been unproductive ; they were much 
subjected to the influence of cold and rain, which falls in unusual quantities in that 

3 1 4 - country, 
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country, part of which is bounded by a high mountainous range, and part expos d't 
the sea. The poor were in a state of despondency for want of employment ■ and th 
" middling classes equally so, from tile fell of lands and of the prices of stock ’ ™ 

Most of the towns in Mayo are negligently kept, dunghills and other nuisances 
allowed in the streets, and the population rather condensed for the size of thei 
more attention is paid to Westport, which looks cleaner. Westport is however exnosetl 
to the western blast from the sea, and on every other side surrounded by a bomv 
mountainous range, which furnishes damp and attracts the rain; the situation them 
fore cannot be considered salubrious. e ' 

Killala is in a very dirty state, although the town is small and stands high as well 
as exposed to the sea. b ’ tu 

Ballina is a close thickly inhabited town ; it was very negligent^ kept until the 
epidemic appeared, since that time more attention has been bestowed on it 
The character of the fever has been the same ^throughout, and does not differ 
from that usually to be met with in Ireland. It has varied in symptoms with the 
season; in cold weather the lungs have been attacked; in warm weather the stomach 
and bowels ; and at all seasons the head has been much engaged : latterly the fever 
has been milder in its symptoms and of shorter duration. The change for the better 
first occurred in Westport, in April 1818 ; in Castlebar, in June 1818 • in Ballina 
m September 1818; and in Killala, December 1818. ’ ’ 

In Ballinrobe, Cong, Hollymount and ICilmain, the cases have been milder since 
Summer 1818. «* 

Exertions in Mayo, Considerable exertions were made to arrest the progress of the epidemic in almost 
r?JSST t0 T n ¥ ayo ’ both by the medical practitioners and the neighbouring gentry 

Of and it may be observed, that in those towns and districts where most exertions were 

made, there the fever soonest subsided. This is fully exemplified by Westport and 
Castlebar, m winch town there are fever hospitals; accordingly there the fever soonest 
subsided. Although fever appeared late in Westport, it very soon arrived at its acme 
its sudden subsidence may be fairly attributed to the salutary influence of an excellent 
tever hospital, and a good system of cleansing, ventilating, and purifying the houses 
giving employment to the poor, and supplying them with food. Westport appears 
much indebted to the liberality of its resident landlord, who contributed lately to 

Gov3e r nt ofiToo P,ta1 ’ 865151611 8160 by 8 Hberal S ran ‘ f ™“ 

ac ‘? lt if n opening a fev er hospital at GasUebar, contributions in money were 
r3ed de h y 7 § en ‘ r f residing about the town ; the streets were swept, duLhills 
moved , bread, poi ter, oatmeal and sugar were distributed to the sick poor ■ tile 

faa&SS t Sit” 3 b pUttiDg <i ° wn the fever ' "' ere very soon evb,ced 

The poor were humanely attended at. their homes, and huts built for them where 

ts s t;rrSd\7o c u s de d ' in » o,iym r’ 'v 1 ™ 18 aad 

by keS the ™ H ° llymount for tu PP>y“>g *e poor with food ; this measure, 

Xrw 7 mthTl 7 e H °Ta P rev f nted ‘he fever from spreading as much as it 
was Xe 7 the 7 otl,r; , Inde P ende u nt °l the eflbrts of the medical men, much 
parts of thefr parishes, with ttie tot effects dlStnbutcd straw and medici “ es in many 

insUtutta 7 ' a TSL a „ di T" Sary; , P atients "' erc “‘tended at their homes from this 
idmb e m.mh b^hop also employs a medical man for his own tenantry ; a con- 

amoS his own Lnlnlvt 7 I 8 ' S ° bj [ h,nL T , he bisho P debuted money and food 
checked bv these mens y ’ u S ave ‘hem employment. The epidemic was much 
ineeentrv 7 ; • f 85 ? ,ere "' as but little eo-operation in the neighbour- 

K§lffe ihem d !t .StTU 1 ? i 1 ® 11 * “ an “ffenave fiithy state, fever still lingers in 
In Mina 777 7 a ‘ kaSt “ 88 a "y otl 'ef ‘own in Conaught. b 

able eSwere S’ ‘bfe^.te'ther. a fever hospital or a dispensary, consider- 
nuisances removed the entdat '“n, whitewashing, and fumigations were practised, 
were collected straw e stieets ani d lanes regularly swept, large contributions in money 
t0 thep °° r; sou Pi meal, and other food supplied ; 
Under these 5 ? * tha,r homes > and medicines dispensed to them, 
and has not recurred 6 " r dedi " ad “ ’ 8 ‘ 8 - 

becomeThe prevTifing^ormTf 1 the’eDid 5 late < ‘he short fever has 

Killala, 

Other diseases rarely followed the fever, in those who were previously of a sound 

constitution. 
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constitution. Dropsy in a few instances was observed in old subjects who had been II. 

intemperate; and some of the younger were threatened with consumption. CONAUGI1T. 

The contagious character of the epidemic was evinced, by its extending itself through v ^ ' 

every family amongst the lower orders, when one became affected ; amongst the 
better classes this did not occur ; ventilation appeared to diminish the power of the 
contagion, and separation into another chamber afforded perfect security in an airy 
house. An advantage attended placing the poor in huts, as this was in point of fact 
a mode of separation ; and if their clothes were washed and ventilated, the conva- 
lescents did not disseminate the fever, under cautious management. Mendicants occa- 
sionally extended the contagion, but there were fewer of them in Mayo than in the 
line of the leading roads through Galway and Roscommon. In Ballinrobe no medi- 
cal men had fever. In Westport and Newport, the apothecary of each place had it 
in a severe form. In Castlebar the medical men escaped; the same fortunate 
exemption prevailed in Killala and Ballina. In the vicinity of all these places the 
village nurses who attended the poor in their homes, and in some instances the stran- 
gers in their huts, invariably took fever of some period. No clergyman or priest died 
of fever in Mayo, though some of them were infected. 

The counties of Sligo and Leitrim have experienced the pressure of the epidemic, 
at least with as much severity as any of the other counties of the Conaught district ; 
it has been more felt by the lower orders ; the more comfortable classes have had it 
in a very reduced ratio. Happily at present, as an epidemic, fever may be said to 
be almost extinct ; cases of it are, however, always to be met with in so populous a 
town as Sligo, and the country villages are never altogether free from it. 

The villages of Mohirow, Grange and Drumcliffe suffered still more than the town 
of Sligo. Fever prevailed also extensively at Carrick-on-Shannon, and still more so 
at Mohill, but now fever cases are rare in Garrick and its vicinity ; it still prevails in 
some of the villages in the county of Leitrim. 

The chief exemptions from fever, in addition to the better classes, were the gaols of 
Sligo and Carrick, which though unusually crowded, were kept free by separation, 
ancl attention to diet, ventilation and cleanliness. The Charter school of Sligo, and 
the infirmaries both of Sligo and Carrick, escaped fever ; similar precautions having 
been taken. 

In Sligo and Leitrim the epidemic appeared early in the year 1817. In the town 
of Sligo it was general, it was not confined to the lower orders ; many of the middling 
classes and of the higher took the fever ; and amongst those latter description the 
mortality was move considerable. In Carrick-on-Shannon the fever was equally 
pressing ; and in the district of Mohill its severity was still more felt than at Carrick. 

The prevalence of fever in the county of Sligo, was greatest from September 1817 
to March 1818; the mortality was also most considerable between those periods; 
since that time, however, it has gradually declined. 

In Leitrim, fever was most prevalent from June to the latter end of October 1817; 
it abated in March ,1818, but was again renewed in July, and continued until 
Christmas, as may be seen by the monthly returns. 

The same remarks are applicable to the lower orders in Sligo and Leitrim, as to 
the other counties of the Conaught district. Despondency, want of employment, 
want of food, of fuel and of clothing, reduced their moral and physical powers so 
low, that they became ready subjects for fever on the application of the slightest 
occasional causes. The degree of exposure to wet and cold, to which the Irish are 
well accustomed, and which seldom proves injurious to them under ordinary circum- 
stances, scarcely ever failed in these years of distress to bring on shivering, which was 
in variab'y succeeded by fever. Towards the beginning of the Winter 1818, the epi- 
demic began to decline, and it lias been decreasing ever since. 

The fever assumed the same characters in these northern counties of Conaught, 
as it had in the others. It became milder within the last six months, and less fatal 
latterly. It was called The short Fever : for in the early periods of the epidemic the 
disease ran out for two or three weeks; whereas from five to nine days was often the 
utmost extent of this new form, with this peculiarity, that relapses were often the 
consequence. 

Admirable dispositions were made in Sligo, to meet the severe pressure- of the Admirable Disposi- 
epidemic, both by the physicians and the inhabitants of the town, when the cases tionsm Sligo to meet 
became too numerous for the physicians to attend at their homes. Four district tlc 

medical inspectors were appointed in Spring 1817. The physicians, assisted by those 
active medical officers, were enabled to extend their aid not only to the town, but to 
the neighbouring villages: A fever hospital was opened in September 1817, which 
experience has proved to be fully equal to provide for the poor in and about Sligo; 
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II. £.400 was granted by Government, and subscriptions to the amount of £1,500 
CONAUGHT, were collected ; the streets and lanes were swept, nuisances removed, the houses 

■ — * ventilated and whitewashed ; in addition to this, sustenance was distributed to those 

who required it. The result of these combined measures was, as might have been 
expected, a considerable diminution of fever ; and under a perseverance in the same 
well-concerted measures, it has continued to decrease until the present time, when it 
may be considered nearly extinct as an epidemic. 

In the county of Leitrim, little was done to arrest the progress of the epidemic, 
except those measures which emanated from the medical practitioners. There is no 
fever hospital in Carrick or in the county of Leitrim ; the poor, however, had medi- 
cine distributed to them from the county infirmary, and were attended at their homes 
as far as the other avocations of the medical attendant of the county infirmary would 
permit it. He attended also to another district seven miles distant from Carrick ; and 
had notices put up in the town, recommending the .most effectual steps to be taken 
for the suppression of the epidemic : under his direction, also, cabins were cleansed, 
whitewashed and ventilated. 

There is no magistrate in the town, or within two miles of Carrick ; no further 
means in addition to those already mentioned were taken, except that a subscription 
was entered into to supply the indigent with both broth and meal during the Summer, 
and until the harvest should be collected. 

In the district of Mohill, where the fever pressed with unusual severity, much was 
done by the active operation of a dispensary, which afforded effectual aid to a very 
considerable number of fever patients. This institution was assisted by a grant of 
£ 70 from Government, and by subscriptions from the resident gentlemen in the 
country. During seven months 1,957 patients got relief from this establishment; and 
though the dispensary is now closed for want of funds, yet it is pleasing to observe 
that fever has nearly ceased in that quarter; which is in a great measure to be attri- 
buted to the exertions of that institution, to cleansing and whitewashing the cabins, 
and occasionally separating the sick, placing them in outhouses and in huts, and sup- 
plying them with the kind of nourishment adapted to their situation. Relapses were 
very frequent, both in the counties of Sligo and Leitrim, more especially within the 
last six months. According to the observation of the physicians at Sligo, a great ma- 
jority of their patients, both among the lower orders as well as in the higher classes, 
relapsed since the short fever has become the prevailing form of the disease. They 
were unable to assign any particular cause for this change in the period and form of 
the epidemic. 

No particular diseases were observed to follow as consequences to the epidemical 
fever. In many instances it was surprising to see how soon and how completely the 
health of the sufferers was re-established, especially if suitable nutriment had been 
afforded in their convalescence. 

In some instances a protracted state of debility was the result ; and in those who 
w ere predisposed to constitutional diseases, fever frequently proved the means of 
eliciting the predominant morbid affection. 

The contagious nature of the epidemic was fully evinced in the counties of Sligo 
and Leitrim ; it invariably spread from one member of a family through the whole 
circle, amongst the lower orders, where separation could not well be practised, until 
the fever hospital became established. One physician (Dr. Ferguson) died. One of the 
district inspectors likewise fell a victim to the epidemic ; the three other inspectors 
bad the fever in a severe form, and scarcely any of the apothecaries escaped being 
infected by the disease. 

In Carrick the epidemic was equally disposed to spread ; and in Mohill and its 
vicinity fever was perhaps more general than in any part of the Conaught district. 
Here however the beneficial efforts of a dispensary, aided by a liberal grant from 
Government, of £70, and the exertions of the gentry of the country, were observable; 
insomuch so, that the disease began to decline in Winter 1818, and is now nearly ex- 
tinct as an epidemic. Had not a salutary check been given to the progress of the 
disease in these two counties, by the effective institutions already mentioned, it is 
possible that fever would have extended itself more generally, and have presented 
obstacles to its removal, which might have proved quite insuperable. 


RECAPITULATION. 

FROM the preceding details, it appears that Fever is always to be met with in the 
western district of Ireland, in the towns, in the villages, and amongst the scattered 
population throughout the country; but no remarkable increase of fever cases 

attracted 
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attracted notice until the latter end of the year 1816, or the beginning of 1817: II. 

fever then appeared nearly at the same time, at every distant point of the western CONAUGHT. 

district. No doubt fever was on the increase before the period assigned, in several v ^ 

places ; but it is curious to observe how closely the reports from every station agree 
as to the tune ot the commencement of the epidemic. From the period it attracted 
attention, its progress continued for about two years; and there has been very little 
abatement of it until within a few months antecedent to the time this inspection was 
made. Happily, throughout the whole province, fever is now considerably on the decline; 
the cases are less numerous, the disease itself is milder in its symptoms, and shorter 
in its duration j indeed, in a great majority of the towns and villages in Conaught, 
as well as in the county of Clare, there is not more than the ordinary proportion of 
fever cases to be met with, so that as an epidemic the disease may be said to be at 
an end throughout the whole of the western district. 

There were no places in Conaught, which derived an exemption from fever, from 
their local situation. Almost the whole of Conaught is of a drv limestone formation, 
the ground uneven, broken by bills and valleys, well watered, and interspersed with 
lakes ; under ordinary circumstances the country is wholesome, and no particular 
diseases are endemic. It should be observed, that bog forms no inconsiderable 
portion of the district, and there is a large share of mountain partly bog and partly 
rock : There are no noxious exhalations from the latter, either in Summer or Winter ; 
and the inhabitants are equally healthy in their vicinity as in other districts, excepting 
those instances where their houses are built in too damp situations. In the bogs and 
mountains the potatoes were worse in i8id and 1817, than in the dryer soils, and 
the people were more exposed in getting in their late harvest ; this circumstance 
appeared to affect the health of the inhabitants in no inconsiderable degree. 

The classes of people who were, comparatively speaking, exempt from fever, were 
those who had abundance of good food, who were well supplied with clothing and 
fuel, who were less exposed to the inclemency of the seasons ; and whose minds°were 
at ease, or at least above the feelings of despondency. 

The upper classes were therefore more spared; here and there, the father of a 
family solicitous to provide for his children, and disappointed in his speculations, if 
he became affected with fever, rarely recovered. Fever, under circumstances' of 
despair and distress of mind, was rarely surmounted amongst the better classes. The 
military, children in charter schools, the inmates of gaols, almost all escaped. Clean- 
liness, ventilation, attention to diet, and an early separation of the sick, procured 
immunity to all those classes from the extension of fever. 

The epidemic, as already stated, commenced early in 1817 ; its greatest mortality 
■was in the Summer of the same year. Some slight variation occurred as to the pre- 
cise epoch of the greatest increase of fever cases, and mortality in different places; 
but the time of its being first observed in opposite quarters of the province, affords a 
curious and . interesting proof, that the disease was not imported from without. ; Its 
appearance in Sligo, for instance, at the northern, and Ennis at the southern extremity, 
in Galway at the western, and Athlone at the eastern extreme points of the district, 
was nearly simultaneous : the same may be said of all the intermediate towns and 
stations, as appears more clearly in the foregoing detailed account. There is a very 
slight variation from this statement, with respect to Galway, where the epidemic was 
said to appear half a year sooner; but fever is always endemic in Galway, and the 
town itself is peculiarly favourable to the developement and propagation of that 
disease. The epidemic also attracted notice sooner in Killala and Ballina, than in 
most other towns in Conaught. These are exposed situations, and an unusual quan- 
tity of rain falls in both of them ; in these places also, some of the causes which were 
favourable to the production of disease, were strikingly observable. The epidemic 
probably was in existence earlier than has been stated, in other places, but it was not 
observed until it excited alarm by the deaths of some of the better classes ‘ at all 
events, the exception of three towns does not invalidate the general conclusion as to 
the time of its appearance, when no precise day or even month can be assigned for 
its commencement. There appears nothing like a gradual extension of contagion from 
one station to another, at successive points of time ; which would have been the case 
had the disease been imported, and carried from place to place in the way the Plague 
is traced in the southern and eastern countries on the Continent. 

Fever then, in many instances, would appear to have been produced independent 
of contagion ; in other words, that fever may have a spontaneous origin. That in those 
who had their constitutions debilitated by want of food, want of fuel, want of clothing, 
and under the influence of the depressing passions, which might, in the opinion of 
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many be considered to constitute the predisposition, such persons readily, if su k 
' jected to fatigue, or exposed to wet or cold, became affected with fever" ' Withi 
the last few years many, after a severe wetting, conceived they had only caught cold 0 
or, perhaps, that symptoms of inflammation of the lungs were most obvious. Sud 
cases however, after a few days, could not be distinguished from the ordinary form of 
the epidemic fever; and though such patients had clearly contracted their diseases 
independent of contagion, yet they were found capable of communicating a similar 
disease to others. This observation is consonant to the experience of most of the 
intelligent practitioners in the different principal towns, who conceived that the fever 
had two distinct sources ; one spontaneous, arising from the condition of the poor 
and the peculiar circumstances of the seasons; the other from contagion : that 
in both instances the disease was equally communicable from one person toanother 

The lower orders were almost the Only sufferers from fever, in the first instance ■ 
they were precisely under those circumstances which rendered them highly pre’ 
disposed to disease ; so that it only required that any of the usual ex citing” or occa- 
sional causes^ of fever should be applied, to ensure a full developement of the 
epidemic. They were feeble for want of sufficient sustenance to enable them to 
work : they often wanted food, they searched the fields for roots and herbs • the 
potatoes were bad and unwholesome ; they were chilled for want of comfortable 
clothing or fuel ; they were dispirited and desponding for want of employment All 
these circumstances exhausted their constitutions, and destroyed the proper and 
harmonious balance of the circulation, which should ensure health ; it only required 
that they should undergo some slight exertion, or be exposed to cold, and fever in 
evitably followed such exertion or exposure. Accordingly the labourers were observed 
at their work, to droop and become faint, to fall into shivering and profuse sweats 
w inch mostly ended in lever. The wet Summers both of 1816 and 1 8 1 7 thus com- 
pleted the constitutional injuries in this class of the community. 

The general despondency was much heightened in the comity of Roscommon and 
Galway, by the failure of a country Bank ; a general bankruptcy among the middling 
shopkeepers, and insolvency amongst the lower orders, was the result of this. The 
bettor classes were thus disabled from giving employment to tile poor; and the poor 
unable to pay their rents, quitted their tenures, or were ejected from them, and assembled 
mwandei mg hordes. Fever broke out amongst them from the privations they suffered 
and from their necessary exposure to wet and cold ; and they disseminated it where’ 
evei they went. Many of these wandering tribes were hospitably entertained with 
food and shelter, by the proprietors of the land ; and in many instances fever was thus 
communicated to the better classes; and wherever it did occur, the mortality was 
much highei han with the poor, amongst whom the fever was much milder/ The 
question of the greatest moment is, however, a consideration of the means the most 
appropriate to meet and arrest the visitation of an epidemic, such as that already 
described. In many of the towns, from the preceding detail, it is evident that much 
w as done in mitigating its severity, in providing accommodation, medicines, food ami 
other comforts for the sufferers ; in practising whitewashing, ventilati^nd*^- 
ration, by removing the poor to huts, barns and hospitals. Fever certainly ceaied 
soonest to press on those stations where these means were best put in practi?e and 
had there been no other source of fever but that of extension of contagion from one 
individual to another or from infected clothes and furniture, the curative and pre. 
ventne means would have sooner shown their efficiency in putting down the e D idemic 
But notwithstanding the active operation of all these well-concerted measures in 

ter/davlti li\hoMmV‘lf°fe? 0n and reducin S tlle ™“>>er S of the sick, fever waa 
r y , u sho " m 8 ,tselt >' fresh cases occuredin detached situations from causes 

was urn meanS C ° uld have no direct or immediate control. In to it 

conn,; ^ “ * * 

actfritT/f ffie°nh E ™ d ’ that in some towns > notwithstanding the disinterested 

1 le ready assistance afforded by Government wherever 

perseverance from which alone any thing decisive could be expected. ^ 
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On account of those negligent habits, fever is always to be found in some towns • II. 

by proper municipal regulations, aided by medical suggestions, this evil rnioht be very CONAUGI1T. 
much lessened, if not altogether done away. The foregoing detail gives an instructive — J 

example of the utility of an active committee who meet weekly, who not only regu- Negligent hahiis. 
late the concei ns of the Fever Hospital, but superintend the cleansing and ventilatin'* 
streets and houses ; the result of which is nearly a total cessation of fever in a close 
town with a considerable population .— (Vide Report of Ennis.) 

. Should an epidemic fever again unhappily visit this country, a fever hospital would 
be required m every principal town, and a dispensary in the smaller ones. Each 
physician might be allowed one or more intelligent men, such as hospital serjeants, 
who could bleed, dress blisters, and assist them in dispensing medicines, and keeping 
the registers. 1 ° 

Under similar circumstances, the county hospitals which now only accommodate a 
few chronic patients, of such a description that the greater number of them cannot 
receive much benefit from medical treatment, might either in whole or in part be 
converted into fever hospitals until the epidemic had subsided. In the country villaoes 
barns and huts, of which experience has already shown the utility, and in some 
instances tents might be made the receptacles for the sick, so as to practise separation 
as soon as possible when fever gets into a family. 

Boards of health and managing committees have invariably rendered important R > 
services, wherever they have been established; the public appear to give their sub- Si 
scriptions with more cheerfulness, where committees have been formed. The lower mittees. ° 
orders also submit more willingly to measures for cleansing and ventilating their 
dwellings, and to the removal of their sick to hospitals, under the guidance and direc- 
tion of their landlords and protectors, than under the compulsatory measures of muni- 
cipal regulation. 

The clergy of both persuasions have evinced their zeal and services in the cause of 
suffering humanity, during the prevalence of the epidemic. The Protestant clergy, as 
members of committees and as directors of dispensaries, independent of their chari- 
table donations of food, straw and other necessaries. The Catholic clergy have been 
equally zealous in their personal attendance on the sick, and in assisting the com- 
mittees and medical attendance, in the distribution of money, food and medicines, 
through the villages. 

The services performed by the physicians (which have been for the most part 
gratuitous) and of the other medical attendants, cannot well be estimated ; as mem- 
bers of boards and committees, their suggestions have been of the utmost benefit; and 
that their exertions have been attended with imminent personal hazard, has been 
evinced by the numbers who have caught the disease, and by those who have fallen 
victims to their professional devotion. 

In case of a return of the present epidemic, or of a visitation of a similar nature 
at a future period, much might be expected from the local knowledge and active 
habits of these classes of persons. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate facts which go to prove the contagious nature of 
the late epidemic ; its disposition to spread has been universally 0 admitted, and 
evinced by many circumstances. But it is equally true, that fever in many instances 
has shown itself from causes independent of contagion, although it has ultimately 
become capable of being disseminated like that which has evidently taken its origin 
from an infectious source ; but this point has been already sufficiently insisted on°in 
a preceding part of this report. 

After what has been said, it requires no minute investigation to assign the principal 
causes of the late Epidemical visitation ; they are to be found in the previous state 
or condition of the class of people who suffered most from the disease. The circum- 
stances under which they were placed, have been already more than once enumerated. 

Whenever it shall please Providence, therefore, to afflict a populous country with 
scarcity of provisions for two successive years ; whilst there exist also additional 
causes to depress the mind and occasion despondency ; and moreover, when cold, 
wet and ungenial seasons are superadded to other causes of distress, an unusual 
number of Fever cases will be the result in those places, where the population is most 
dense, and where the habits of the people are most negligent. 


John Crumpton . 
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n. 

CONAUGHT. 

APPENDIX. 


Galway Fever Hospital : 

FROM 29th November 1817, to nth August 1818; — 

Discharged cured 

Died 


300 

9 


Total admission 


- 309 


Ballinuobe Dispensary: 

About 300 families were attended; often 30 houses at 


the same time. 



Monivae Dispensary; — for three 



Fever Cases. 


1816: 

1S17 : 

Cured - 

- - 44 

• " - - 245 - 

Died 

- - 3 - 

- - - - 26 - 

Total 

" " 47 - 

’ “ “ * 271 - 


1817. 


1818. 


1819. 


Tuam Dispensary: 

Fiom 1st June 1817, to 28th February 1819. 


MONTHS. 


June 

July - 
August - 
September 
October - 
November 
December 

January - 

February 

March - 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August - 
September 
October - 
November 
December 


21 Months 


January - 
February 



Males. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 

- 

6 

4 

10 s 



H 

12 

26 



16 

16 

32 



16 

12 

2S 


- 

10 

15 

14 

17 

24 

32 

, 5 Deaths : 

" 

8 

7 

15 

3 Men ; 2 Women. 


7 

>3 

20 



4 

3 

7 



8 

2 

10 


" 

5 

2 

7 - 



5 

3 

8 ' 



2 

1 

3 


“ 

13 

11 

24 


" 

9 

5 

14 


“ 

2 

1 

3 

2 Deaths : 

- 

8 

2 

5 

5 

13 

7 

1 Man ; 1 Woman. 


9 

1 

10 


- 

4 

4 

8 



2 

1 

3 „• 

1 

_ 

165 

139 

304 
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Lougiirea : 

No register kept; no hospital; no dispensary; population of Loughrea about 
5,000 ; no computation of fever cases made ; 50 severe cases in the Town Close 
in Summer 181 8, at one time. 


II. 

CONAUGHT. 


Gort Dispensary: 

About 400 poor attended ; deaths 30 ; no accurate register kept; 
many not reported until moribund. 


Ennis Fever Hospital. 

From 1 6th December 1817 to 16th March 3818: 


1st Quarter - - { g“ har ^ c “'_ ed ; ' 

114 
4 - - 

-118 

From Kith March to 16th June 1818: 

. f Discharged cured 

■2d Quarter - - j Dicd b . . . . 

92 

6 - - 

- 9 $ 

From 16th June to 16th September 1818: 

„ , n . f Discharged cured 

3 d Quarter - - [ Djed _ _ _ 

178 
13 - - 

- 191 

From 16th September 1818 to 16th December iSi8 : 
^ f Discharged cured - - 103 

4tl. Quarter | Died =_ _ _ _ ^ 

- 112 

From 1 6th December 1 8 1 8 to 23d February 1819: 
f Discharged cured 
{ Died 

[. In Hospital - 

17 

1 

8 - - 

- 26 

Total admissions 
Total deaths 

- , - 

545 

33 

Athlone Dispensary : 




Numbers attended at their homes in Athlone and its vicinity, and supplied with 


medicine from the dispensary. 

From 1st July 1817 to 31st August 1818 - - - 228 

From 31st August to 1 8th September 1818 - - 27 

From 18th September to 12th March 1819 - - 43 

___ 298 

Boyle Dispensary : 

September 1st, 1817, under treatment - - - 102 

From 1st September 1817 to 31st August 1818 - - 780 

Cured 815 

Died - - - - - 67 - 882 

Remaining in the books 31st August 1818 - 9 


Strokestown : 

No fever hospital ; no dispensary. 

Numbers attended above ----- 300 


Roscommon : 

No fever hospital ; no dispensary ; no returns. 
Mortality in the county of Roscommon, estimated at 1 in 30. 


Ballinrobe, about - - - - - - 17° 

Hollymount, - 200 

Ivilmaine, 80 

were fever ; no hospital ; no dispensary. 
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II. 

CONAUGUT. 


Fever Hospital, Westport : 

{ Admitted - 
Cured - 
Died - 

Remain in hospital - 



From 12th Marche R 
to 12th June -J 181 ' 


'Remain from last 
Since admitted 

Cured 
Died - 

■Remain in hospital 


8 

55 - - - 63 

55 

2 

6 - - - 63 


From 12th June - ! c Q 
to 1 2th Sept r -j 1818 


'Remain from last 
Since admitted 


Cured 
Died - 

.Remain in hospital 


6 

52 - - - 58 
5i 


1 



From 12th Sept r 
to 1 2th Dec' - 


•1818 


f Remain from last 
Since admitted 

I Cured 

Died ... 
I Remain in hospital 


6 

38 - - - 44 

37 

6 44 ' 


From 12th Dec' 1818 
to 1st March 1819 - 


Remain from last 
Since admitted 

Cured 
Died - 

Remain in hospital 


6 

20 26 


22 

1 

3 - - - 26 


Wistpokt Extern Patients : 


,, [Number of cases - 

irom 12th Dec' 1817 I Cured 
to 12th June 1818 - [Died - ... 

[Under care ... 

- 220 

3 

- 37 - 

- 260 

- 260 

r Remaining from last 
Reported since 

CO 10 

- >93 

| Cured - 

Died 

v Remain under care 

- 144 

3 

- 46 - 

- >93 

f Remaining from last 
j Since reported 

- 46 

10 - 

" - 56 

| Cured . 

t Under care 

- 44 

12 - 

- ~ 56 
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Fever Hospital, Westport — continued. it. 


Total numbers admitted into hospital - 
Total deaths in hospital - 
Total cured - 

In hospital 1st March 1819 

7 

- 221 
3 - 

- 231 
- - 231 

CON aUGHT, 

Total extern treated - 

, „ dead 

„ „ cured 

„ „ under care 

- - 

6 

- 408 
12 - 

- 426 
- - 426 


Total number treated both in 
and extern 

Total deaths - - 

hospital | 

- - 

- 657 

- 13 



Castlebar Fever Hospital : 

Discharged cured - 38 

Died ------ 3 

In hospital - - - - - 13 

Received since the commencement - 54 


Killala Dispensary ; 
Number attended during two years 
Deaths ------ 

Number attended by another gentleman not 
to the dispensary - 

Total 


306 

3 

*300 

609 


Ballina : 

No hospital ; no dispensary ; no returns ; medical attendants frequently visited 
from 50 to too in a day. 

Sligo Fever Hospital : 

{ Admitted - - - - 271 

Cured - - 213 

Died 9 

Remain in hospital - 39 - - 271 


Remain in hospital - 39 
Admitted - - 221 

- - 260 

Cured - - 227 

Died 4 

Remain in hospital - 29 - - - 260 


Remain in hospital - 29 
Admitted - - 229 

258 

Cured - - 215 

Died 13 

Remain in hospital - 30 - - - 258 


Total admissions - 789 

Total deaths - - 26 

Population of Sligo about 1 2,000. 

314. p . 
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ii. 

CONAUGHT. 


Cauuick-on-Shannon : 
Population about 1,500. 

Number attended in Fever at their hcrtnes. 



No. 

Died. 

Curec 


No. 

1817. June - - 

7 

1 

6 

1818. March- - 

5 

July - - 

14 

- 

14 

April - - 

4 

August - - 

25 

2 

23 

May - - 

— 

September - 

11 

1 

10 

June - - 

10 

October 

17 

1 

16 

July - - 

33 

November - 

J 3 

1 

12 

August 

39 

December - 

9 

- 

9 

September 

14 

1818. January - 

12 

- 

12 

October - 

33 

February - 

14 

- 

14 

November - 

— 

Within the above] 




December 

23 

period there oc- 1 
curred amongst the [ 

7 

1 

6 

1819. January - 

11 

military - - - -J 




February - 

4 

In thecounty gaol : 

*5 

i 

14 

March 

4 

Total - 

144 

8 

136 

Total - 

180 


Cases of per-] 
sons being 
2 or 3 miles I 
distant -I 


deaths 5. 


Registered cases in fever applying 1 
for medicine within the same 
period - 


210 


Total of cases - 


256 


144 

210 

180 

256 

79° 


Besides in a parish, 7 miles distant - - 156 families. 


Mohill Dispensary : 
Number treated for fever ] ... 

from August 29, 1817A Deaths 
to March 28, 1818 -J 
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III. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ULSTER; 

During the Months of February and March 1S19: 
By Dr. James Clarke. 


County of Dmvn. 


I N this county the epidemic seems to have totally subsided ; a few cases of fever 
are to be met with in particular situations, such as will ever occur so long as the 
habits of the lower orders remain unchanged. 

The late epidemic first appeared in this county about the month of October one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen, in the vicinity of Downpatrick, and became 
general in the Spring and Summer following, with the exception of the small town of 
Rosstrevor. 

The circumstances to which the inhabitants owe their exemption, appear to be as 
follow : The town is out of the common thoroughfare, situated in a remarkably dry 
soil, with wide and airy streets, devoid of those miserable habitations where the lower 
orders of travellers and mendicants are lodged; and it is a fact acknowledged by 
every one, that they were the great importers of infection throughout the country in 
general. The town is much resorted to in Summer by sea bathers and other visitors, 
who circulate a great deal of money among the inhabitants, who are thereby induced 
to keep their houses clean and in good order. Large contributions were made by the 
neighbouring gentry, during the scarcity in one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, 
for the purpose of purchasing provisions, clothing, and fuel for the poor, which may 
be brought forward as an additional reason why they should have escaped an evil so 
prevalent in the surrounding country. Generally speaking, the epidemic appears to 
have been at its acmd, as to prevalence and malignity, from the month of July one 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen, until the month of March one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, from which period it has gradually subsided. 

Previous to its appearance, the poor laboured under the greatest privations, pro- 
ceeding from want of employment, great scarcity and bad quality of provisions, 
which naturally produced great despondency of mind. Such was the bad quality of 
the flour, that peasants were frequently known to go a distance of thirty miles to pro- 
cure bran or pollard, to enable them to make it into bread. 

The scarcity of fuel was also severely felt ; in many instances they were obliged to 
eat their provisions raw ; and for weeks together during the winter months, their clothes 
were hardly ever dry. 

From the concurrent testimonies of medical men, it does not appear that the 
epidemic differed materially from the ordinary fever of the country ; nor did it vary 
much in character during its prevalence, except that during the latter periods the 
symptoms became milder, more tractable, and of shorter duration. 

No class of society were wholly exempt from its attacks ; with the poor it was most 
general, but among the higher orders more fatal. 

The mortality among the former seldom exceeding one in twenty, while among the 
latter it amounted to one in five. 

On the other hand, wherever it appeared in a poor man’s house, scarcely an 
individual escaped the infection; not having it in their power, unless in the vicinity of 
an hospital, to separate the person infected from those in health, nor of adopting the 
necessary measures of cleansing and ventilation. Among the poor, relapses were very 
frequent, particularly so in the latter periods of the existence of the epidemic, and 
instances of recurrence of the disease were often observed : some individuals had it 
three times. Among the better class, relapse was not so frequent; and .a second 
individual in their families being attacked with the disease, was hardly ever known. 
314. Those 


County of 
Down. 
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Those who have recovered from it do not appear to have suffered anv const!,,, 
tional injury; their convalescence, generally speaking, was complete. 

The means adopted throughout the county to prevent the spread of the discs, 
were nearly the same, and their success proportionate to the energy with which the 
were carried into effect. In the mountainous districts, where they received no assk? 
ance or medical advice, the mortality is reported to have been excessive ■ and in such 
towns as did not establish fever hospital or hoard of health, scarcely a house escaneh 
the contagion while m others not more than one in four were visited bv the disease 

8S™ ‘ 0/ Ea ?y ? ep T° n 0f the “ /r 0m those in “th ; cleansing, whitewashing 

1 ventilatmg the apartments from which they were removed ; and endeavouring JC „„ 

possible, to exclude mendicants, were the usual means resorted to. But it £ much m 
be regretted, that to procure the co-operation of the poor, was a matter of almost in- 
superable difficulty. _ In some instances, the people sent to cleanse their dwellings 
were refused admission and maltreated ; and the sick, though convinced of the rnn- 
tagious nature of the disease, were, in the commencement of the epidemic verv 
unwilling to go into hospital. This prejudice was almost totally overcome by the 
pi ess ui e of the evil ; and die confidence of the poor, in the benefit conferred on them 
by such establishments, is now universally felt and acknowledged. 

In the neighbourhood of Briansford, a family in comfortable circumstances who 
took eveiy precaution to avoid the possibility of infection, are firmly persuaded that 
the fevei was introduced among them by a web of linen, which was wove for them bva 
family, some of whom laboured under fever. What adds strong presumptive proof to 

for foe P hT Un 'l 1S ’ ‘ nat thS lW ? ,ndlvlduals who "ere employed in preparing the web 
for the bleach-green, were the first who were affected, and took ill on the same dav 
The fever hospital accommdation for this county did not exceed sixty beds 


County of Antrim. 

IN this county the epidemic did not commence at so early a period as in the comitv 
, of Down; the first cases were observed about July one thousand eiwht hnnrWH X 
seventeen, in the vicinity of Belfast and Lisburn ; ' many places wh^ subseauenTlv 
suffered severely, were not visited by it until September or October following T J 

The only district which escaped the disease, was the island of Rnohlin* 

Ef et ° r f T h "? h 00k the - grea f 4 pains t0 P revent tfae contagion being S impo’rted from 
the mam land, by cutting off all communication as far as possible S bv »n 

accurate examination of those who landed. possiuie, and by an 

in the'aand," t^ ’ 0Urlee "- a ^ severe fever “Ppeared 

inhabitants who went to Scotland to s. t0 s “PP ose > ™ s imported by some of the 
brought his clothes home and k U r e ? f 4heir relatl0 " s "' ho died of fever; they 
through two or three neighbouring ft tb | tever ™ adl ! ,ts appearance and spread 
ticularly alive to the danver of info leS ‘ f^ IS circumstance they were par- 

avoid it. e f ect,on - and tlleir i nsuIai ' situation enabled them to 

tat/BS and tmoumailf “ ^ *» suburbs of the 

greatest violence, a few where k la S ed tha 

are declining in number every dav A ^ met with, but they are not malignant, and 
the better class of people in this emit a PP ears worthy of remark, that 

nothing from the fever- the number Ifr ff j 61 ?' ctm 'l lamt, . vel y speaking, little dr 
by any means so areat as in tho noi kk 6C - ted ’ aut ^ con . 1 P arat ’ v c mortality, were not 
inclined to attribute to the more nml™? CO j ntle8 : tlds “any of the inhabitants are 
afforded to the poor in fever fhp P h ^ 't l 3 "!- !?* anslva hospital accommodation 
contained nearly'See holed patL IT ** ° f MaSt ’ LlSbum ’ and Raada ^™> 

dalstown, the inhabitants’ which 'w™* of /°. ur ( . t0 ' v " lands in the vicinity of Ran- 

comfort, exceeding what is ordinaril™! n 'i’ ted f ° r * -T 1 . ndustr J’ cleanliness, and 
epidemic until a late period when it 4 ° bS j™. ' vltb ln Irel . arld ’ escaped the 

lodging to some mendicants. ’ 1 appeared after they had inadvertently given 

di°”^r«o S have e aSKSl Wbich ( w r “ ble for their P°^ *» 

never entirely free from it. b deep r0 ° 4 ’ 11134 for nearl y tw0 y ears they were 

In 
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In every other respect, the circumstances of this couuty so accurately coincide 
with those already mentioned in the Report of the county of Down that I think it 
unnecessary to repeat them. 



County of Armagh ; February. 


NO epidemic here at present, and few cases of fever to be met with. 

About the month of June 1817, it was first observed, that the epidemic had taken 
root in the towns of Armagh and Lurgan, and was most prevalent and fatal from 
that period until the following Spring. In this county the only circuinstauce I can 
point out, differing from what has been already stated, is, the extraordinary preva- 
lence and mortality of the disease among the better class of society in the town of 
Armagh. To account for this is matter of great difficulty ; I shall therefore merely 
state a few facts, and leave it to the judgment of others how far they may have 
influenced the disease. In the winter of 1816 and 17, when the poor were suffering 
under misery and privations of every description, owing to the scarcity and bad qua- 
lity of provisions and fuel, soup shops were established for their relief, with the most 
humane and benevolent intentions. 


County of 
Armagh. 


This collected an immense crowd of mendicants, and poor of all descriptions, into 
the town, who horded together in miserable lodging houses, lying on the floor on 
straw ; and, in many instances, taking up their quarters in the market-house, or any 
place where they could procure shelter. 

No board of health was formed ; and the fever hospital which they attempted to JV 0 Board of 
establish, was on so very limited a scale, and open for so short a period, that where- health. 
ever fever appeared, having no means of removing the infected from those in health, 
it uniformly spread with the most fatal rapidity. 

The town is thickly inhabited, and the houses of the lower orders are very nu- 
merous. 


I did not hear of any district in this county, which escaped the contagion. A 
gentleman of fortune and high respectability in this county, is supposed to have con- 
tracted the fever from a great coat, which he borrowed from a person in whose family 
the disease existed. 

The fever hospital was capable of receiving 40 patients, 20 of whom were lodged 
in temporary sheds, and it was open only 5 months; during which period one hun- 
dred and sixty-three patients were admitted, eleven of whom died. 

In every other respect, as to the nature of the disease, and the circumstances of 
the poor, I was unable to discover any variation from what has been already stated. 


County of Monaghan. 

EPIDEMIC has completely declined, and very few cases of fever to be met with County of 
at present. Monaghan. 

About May 1817, an increase of fever cases was first observed to such a degree ^ 

as to excite alarm throughout the county. In the preceding December several cases 
of fever occurred in the gaol of Monaghan ; and it is the opinion of some of the 
medical men, that from that source it took its origin. 

How far the facts will bear them out in this opinion, I am not prepared to say; 

I believe there is no doubt that the fever which prevailed at that time in the gaol, was 
conveyed to one or two familes in the neighbourhood, who had some intercourse 
with its inmates ; but it does not appear to have assumed the character of epidemic, 
until the period beforementioned : nor did its symptoms differ materially from the 
fevers of the adjoining counties. 

Its greatest prevalence and mortality were during the months of July, August, and 
September; in October it manifestly declined. No district or class of society were 
exempt from it. Among the lower orders scarcely a house escaped ; and where the 
infected were not speedily removed, it spread rapidly through the family. 

Among the better class, hardly any instance occurred of a second person in the house 
taking the disease ; nor was the mortality among them remarkable. 

The fever hospital in the vicinity of the town of Monaghan contained fifty beds ; 
but so anxious were the inhabitants to separate the infected from those in health, that, 
when the pressure was great, they put two patients into each bed ; and during the 
fourteen months it was open, 1,037 persons were admitted, of whom 51 died. 
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County of 
Tyroue. 


County of Tyrone. 

EPIDEMIC has completely declined in this county. 

In the month of July 1817, it appeared universally, and was most prevalent and 
malignant in the following Winter months. 

In the neighbourhood of Str&b&ne, it appears from very accurate returns, that nearly 
one-fourth of the inhabitants were affected with the disease, of whom somewhat 
more than the ordinary average died. In the mountainous districts, particularly in the 
vicinity of Pomeroy, the mortality is reported to have been excessive. 


I am inclined to attribute the great prevalence of the disease in this county, to the 
large portion of mountainous district it contains ; the inhabitants of which, in many in- 
stances, as soon as they became distressed, quitted their homes, crowded into the 
towns, and brought filth and infection along with them. 

The hospitals of Strabane, Cookstown, and Dungannon, contained 100 beds- a 
number by no means adequate to the population. In other respects 1 know of no 
diversity from what has been already mentioned. 


County of Derry. 

County of NO epidemic here at present; nor has it ever prevailed so extensively as in the 
Derry. counties before mentioned, with the exception of the towns of Newtownlimavady and 

' Londonderry. J 

It commenced in Londonderry about the month of April 1817, but did not spread 
through the rest of the county until July or August, and in some places not quite 
so soon. 1 

In the town of Magherafelt, great exertions were made to relieve the poor in the 
Winter of 1816 and 1817; and a large sum of money was expended in procuring them 
the necessaries of life ; and here, in particular, the epidemic never raged to any meat 
extent. 0 J 0 

In Newtownlimavady a soup shop was established, which collected an immense 
crowd of poor in the town. In Londonderry, the fever prevailed principally in the 
suburbs, which are extensive, and situated in a low damp situation. 

Temporary booths were erected in the vicinity of the town ; and during the pre- 
valence of epidemic, six hundred and thirty-six fever patients were admitted, thirty- 
five of whom died. J 


Counties of 
Donegal, Ferma- 
nagh, and Cavan. 


Counties of Donegal , Fermanagh, and Cavan. 

IN these three counties, from the best information I could procure, the epidemic 
" ( as n0 > ; near s » prevalent as in other parts of the province. It appeared aino.ii them 
about the commencement of the Summer of one thousand eight hundred and seven- 
teen, but neither the number affected, nor the mortality were 'so great as in the other 
districts. This may partly be ascribed to their not being so much in the thoroughfare 
ot the great tide ot labourers travelling towards Scotland and England, in the Summer 
months, by whose means, there is reason to think, the contagion was spread in the 
ton ns to a great degree. Their fever establishments, consequently, were few, and the 
numbers received very limited. In the towns of Cavan and Enniskillen small hospitals 
were opened, but on a limited scale ; and it was not found necessary to enlarge them. 
* u tiie count y °* Donegal, I did not hear of any fever hospitals whatever. 


In the mountainous districts, as before remarked, the cases were more numerous, 
partlculaily lit that partol Donegal called Innishowen. At present there is as little 
fever as ever was known throughout this district of country. 

From the foregoing statement it appears, that the province of Ulster was affected 
veiy generally with epidemic fever, from the Spring of one thousand eight hundred 
rhrft n 1 ■ n b ™'“' er . of oue thousand eight hundred and eighteen. From 

fr, i J H‘ d 1 M , S g ? dl f lly decll " ed 1 anti at present it may fairly he stated as reduced 
to its oidinary standard, and no longer to exist as epidemic. 

the ^rr!,mt DatUle a t n0t appcar t0 llave differed materially from the usual fever of 

f, ft™ J y ' anC r P ?- n !1 y b “ as a mere extension of it; to which the 

follow mg circumstances highly contributed. 

h.Jdw uuu * ,,t : 1 qt'at'tity of rain which fell in the Autumn of one thousand eight 
hundiul and sixteen, rendered provisions deficient in quantity and quality. 

It also deprived the poor of their usual supply of fuel, which they were unable to 

remove 
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remove from the bogs where it was cut. These privations, combined with want of m 

employment, produced a great depression of spirits, under which tiler became highly ULSTER 

susceptible of receiving the contagion of fever. There is great reason to apprehend 1 . - 

that this predisposition to fever, will exist more, or less, till the habits and manners 
of living of the lower orders be radically changed. 

As a proof ot the foregoing statement it may be adduced, that the poor were uni- 
formly the greatest sufferers ; and it seemed to rage among them, in a decree pro- 
portionate to the privations they had endured. & 1 

In the mountainous districts, with no resident gentry, and the inhabitants left to 
their own resources, and where the crops actually rotted in the fields, the prevalence 
and mortality of the disease appear to have been very great ; whereas the better 
classes, the military and public institutions, comparatively speaking suffered little or 
nothing. ° 

That the disease was highly contagious, wherever ventilation and cleanliness were 
not resorted to, appears from the universal spread of it among the families of the 
poor; and from the number of clergy, medical, and other attendants on the sick, 
who were affected by it. 

That it was possible to convey it by means of clothes, bedding, &c. is not doubted 
by the most competent judges I had occasion to meet; and there are but few who are 
not prepared to relate numerous and well authenticated instances, to support their 
opinion. 

Ihe extreme difficulty of eradicating the disease from the dwellings of the poor, 
and the manner in which it seems to have been disseminated over the country by the 
lower order of travellers, and mendicants, appear to me conclusive on this point. 

With respect to preventive measures, little can be added to those which have been 
resorted to already, with so much benefit tp the country at large, and so much credit 
to those whose wisdom and liberality contributed eminently to carry them into effect; 
and I am happy to add, so gratefully and universally acknowledged. 

It is to be hoped, that the present system of education, carried on so generally 
through the country, will, in time, produce such a reformation in the habits of the 
people as will ultimately eradicate the evil. 

After a year of scarcity in particular, endeavouring as far as practicable, to sup- 
ply the poor with employment, food and medical assistance, so as to prevent the 
spread of fever among them, seems highly requisite. Wherever these measures 
were adopted with energy and activity, the result was highly favourable ; but I should 
recommend great caution to be observed in the mode of putting them into effect, as 
it appears the establishment of soup shops in towns was frequently attended with in- 
jurious consequences. It is obvious, therefore, that in affording assistance, every 
measure, tending to collect them in crowds, should be avoided as far as possible. 

In many instances, the boards of health found great difficulty in procuring the 
co-operation of the poor ; therefore some sort of medical police might be attached 
to them, whose duty it should be, to enforce the necessary measures of cleansing, 
ventilating, and removing nuisances. 

Where it is found necessary to establish a temporary fever hospital, confining the 
medical attendants to one or two, excites jealousies and ill-will ; it would, therefore, 
be preferable to give each respectable practitioner a share in the public duty: from 
which I have no doubt great benefit would ensue to such institutions, and to the 
public in general. And as, in some instances, the first appearance of the epidemic 
has been observed in gaols, such establishments should be provided with an appro- 
priate apartment, to which contagious or doubtful cases should be instantly removed. 

It is to be regretted, that the county hospitals which in general are large and com- 
modious, have no provision whatever for patients labouring under contagious diseases. 

Some change, either in the construction or management of such institutions, is very 
desirable. 

I would earnestly recommend, that the Boards of Health should continue for some Recommendation of 
time longer to exert their useful measures of cleansing, * nntilating, and removing boards of health. 
nuisances ; as it is not improbable that, during the heat of the cmsuihg Summer, some 
increase of the number of fever cases may take place, so _ ice more to give rise to 
the idea, that epidemic again prevails. 

And I have no doubt that any measure suggested by overnment, to the resident 
gentry, clergy, and medical men of the province, will be Instantly attended to, as they 
have universally appeared most anxious to adopt \ :ry practicable means likely to 
mitigate the misery of the poor, or to benefit th country at large. 

James Clarke. 
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Monthly Report of the Fever Hospital in Newky ; from its commencement 
12th July 1817, to the iSth February 1819, inclusive. 

TV .1 r ” f TV , , IlelTia i ne< t Total N* 

Months. Admitted. *? ied of Diseases Discharged in Hospital receivinz 

I-ever. supervening Cured. attheendof Medical 
Fever - each Month. Aid. 

1817. 

From 1 2 ,h to 31 "July 61 _ _ 35 2 g fil 

September 38 ,25 

October - - .06 4 3 $ % 4 

November - - 102 4 _ , 0 i 4 , A 

' ' 86 ^ 1 83 36 127 

lbl 8. January 75 2 6 67 42 ,,, 

February - - 64 2 2 66 36 ]o6 

¥ ar a h - - 76 3 — 76 33 m 

4 pnU - - 72 2 , 68 34 

¥ a y ' ' - 94 1 i 86 40 128 

3u , ne - - ‘ 92 - - 9 o 4, 3? 

a 1,y - - - > 5 ° 2 _ ,36 53 ^ 

August - - toi 2 2 04 55 ,?! 

September 40 2 — 67 Ji Ij4 

October . - $ \ _ 63 27 W J 

November - - 42 — _ da 91 r 

December - - 34 a , 37 19 S 

1819. January - 17 , , , . 59 

February 1 8tE - i 3 ? - \ P 36 


Received from Government the sum of 

5 °. f he „ G [ and . J uries of the counties of Down and Armaoh 
u by Subscriptions from the town of Newry - . 

Monthly Report of the Belfast Fever Hospital. 


1817. August 
September .- 
October 
November - 
December - 

1818. January 
February - 
March 

April 
May - 
June 

July - - 

August 
September - 
October 
November - 
December - 

1819. January 
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A Monthly Report of the Fever Hospital in Lisbobn ; from the 7th of June 1816, 
to the 7th of February 1 S 1 9. 


— 

Admitted. 

Dismissed. 

Died. 

From 7th June to 7th July - 

23 

12 


- 7th July to 7th August 

24 

10 



7th Aug'to 7th Sept r - 

2t) 

9 



- 7U1 Sept r to 7th Oct r - 

26 

13 

. 

- 7th Oct r to 7th Nov r 

24 



- 7th Nov r to 7th Dec r 

16 



7th Dec r to 7th Jan 1 ' 

• 25 

6 

.> 

- 7th Jan 7 to 71I1 Feb 7 

24 

8 

0 

- 7th Fob 7 to 7th March 

29 


0 

- 7th March to 7th April 

25 

5 

2 

- 7th April to 7th May 

25 


2 

- 7th May to 7th June - 

20 

8 

3 

- 7th June to 7th July - 

16 

10 

' 

- 7th July to 7th Aug' - 

24 

8 

2 

- 7th Aug 1 to 7th Sept r - i 

26 

10 

2 

- 7th Sept r to 7th Oct r - 

27 

8 

2 

7th Oct r to 7th Nov r - j 

18 

10 



- 7th Nov r to 7th Dec r - 1 

20 

9 


- 7th Dec r to 7th Jan 7 - 

19 

6 



- 7th Jan 7 to 7th Feb 7 - 

23 

8 



469 

173 

24 


Note . — In this Return and some of the succeeding, all of which are accurate 
Copies from those delivered to me from the several Fever Hospitals, there is an 
error in the Dismissals ; the Statement of Admissions and Deaths I believe to be 
correct. 

James Clarke. 


Monthly Report of the Randalstown Fever Hospital ; from 3d October 1 Si 7, 
to 14th December 1818, inclusive. 


Months. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Total. 

Observations. 

1817. October 

45 ' 

13 

1 

14 

During this period 

November - 

41 

29 

2 

S’ 

there was three hun- 

December - 

3 1 

33 

4 

37 

dred out patients, 

•1818. January 

12 

1 1 

2 

13 

mostof them labour- 

- February - 

J 9 

26 

1 

27 

ing under Typhus. 

March 

13 

18 

— 

18 


April 

3 

id 

— 

16 


May - 

42 

9 

— 

9 


June - 

2.5 

20 

2 

22 


- July - - 

24 

41 

1 

42 


August 

. • 22 

23 

1 

24 


September, - 

JO 

1 2 

1 

13 


October 

8 

1 2 

1 

13 


- November - 

4 

14 

— 

14 


December - 


b 

— 

6 



m 

283 

l6 

299 



3M' R 
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Ilf. An accurate Monthly Return of the number admitted, discharged, and died in the 
ST ER. ^ Fever Hospital at Armagh ; from its commencement, October ist, A.D. i g , - 
to its closure in February 1818. 




Discharged 



Month. 

Admitted. 

cured. 

Died. 

Remarks. 




1 

One of those who died this 
month was achild of three weeks 

October 

52 

21 

3 

old ; another was sent in a dyin<r 
state ; and the other was asth- 




J 

matic. 

November - 
December - 

50 

37 

7 

One of them died of hemu- 
cheye from the intestines ; ano- 

13 

31 

1 

ther, a child of five years, died 
of suffocation from immense 


1 81 8. January - ( 

5 

J 9 

— . 

glandular swellings in the neck; 

February - - j 

1 

1 

- 

the majority of them had typhus 
gravior. 

Total 

121 

109 

11 


Re-opened 
gth September 1818. 




The disease at this time was 

September - 

42 

16 


much milder ; the majority hav- 
ing typhus miten, but a good 
many cases of typhus gravin. 

October 

- 

26 

— 


42 

42 

— 



Report of Monaghan Fever Hospital; commencing August 16th, 1817. 


Months. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

In Hospital. 

August 
September - 
October 
November - 
December - 
January 
February 
March 
April - 
May - 
June - 
July - 
August 
September - 

159 

100 

98 

81 

78 

75 
80 
29- 

9 

76 
54 

129 

60 

9 

89 

74 

100 

86 

68 

84 

59 

86 

12 

32 

3'2 

112 

104 

44 

3 
13 

5 

5 
2 
2 

1 

6 

2 
2 

4 
4 
2 

67 
80 
73 
63' 
71 
60 
80 
15 
52 
10 
. 30 

103 
: 57 

• ' 20 

— 

’.037 

064 

51 I — 
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a . 


Cookstoivn Fever Hospital. 


Mouths. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Dead. 

tn Hospital. 

1817. October - 

46 

27 


l6 

November 

34 

35 

2 


December 

24 

22 

1 


1818. January - 

30 

36 

1 


February - 

18 

15 



March 

iC 

25 



Total - 

168 

' 

160 

8 

- 


KtLDREss Fever Hospital. 


Months. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Dead. 

jfn Hospital. 

1817. October - 

38 

25 

2 


November 

50 

42 

3 

16 

December 

31 

37 

2 

8 

1818. January - 

2 9 

24 

8 

13 

February - 

23 

23 

1 

12 

March 

'9 

31 

— 

— 

Total - 

190 

182 

8 

- 


From the l" of September 1817, till the 31“ of August 1818, there were 1,112 
extern patients prescribed for in Typhus, of whom 28 died. 


A Return of Fever Patients accommodated in the temporary Hospital Dungannon, 
between 1“ July 1817, and 1“ February 1818, when it closed. 


Months. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Remarks. 

July - 

19 

16 




August 

24 

19 

2 


September - 

38 

31 

2 


October 

50 

64 

3 


November - 

36 

41 

1 

Child not of 

December - 

25 

21 

1 

Fever. 

Child not of 

January 

>9 

'9 

— 

Fever. 


21 1 

21 1 

9 



Note. — 1,663 extern patients treated, supplied, See. during the above period. 
26 Beds. 
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A General Report of the Sthaban e Fever Hospital. 


Month. 

Admitted. 

Discharged 

Died. 

1817. August - - 

90 

37 

— 

September - - 

71 

69 

3 

October - - - 

so 

95 

5 

November - - 

67 

7 i 

2 

December - - 

62 

50 

2 

1818. January - - - 

44 

46 

. 1 

February - - 

14 

22 

1 

March - - - 

12 

>9 

1 

April - - - 

17 

l6 

— 

May - - - - 

7 

12 

1 

June - - - - 

is 

12 

1 

July - - - - 

24 

20 

1 

August - - - 

13 

17 

1 

September - - 

l6 

18 

— 

October - - - 

16 

l6 



November - - 

8 

12 



December - - 

10 

10 



1819. January - - - 

8 

1 1 

1 

February - . 

8 

6 

1 

Total - - 

585 

560 

21 


Remaining in Hospital, March 13, 1S19 - - 
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IV. 


MEDICAL. INSPECTION OF THE 
PROVINCE OF LEINSTER; 
performed in February and March 1819 : by Dr. Chkyne. 


CONTENTS: 

IslTour, - - - Wicklow and Wexford - - - . _ - p. 

2 d D° Carlow, Kilkenny, Queen’s County and Kildare 72 

3d I)° Westmeath, Longford and King’s County 75 

4 th D° Meath and Louth - -- -- -- 77 

Dublin - -- -- -- - .73 

Summary - -- -- -- -- -- go 

Concluding Observations - - -- -- -- - gj 

Appendix S 3 


N. B. — The Figures (1 to 9) relate to the heads of Inquiry which were agreed upon by the 
Inspectors, before they set out on their respective Tours : 

1 . - - - Relates to the present state of the Epidemic. 

2. - - - The Class of people which have suffered most by it. 

3. The time of its first Appearance, and greatest Spread and Mortality. 

4. - - - The Stale of the Community when it first appeared. 

5. - - - The character of the Disease. 

6'. - - - Preventive means. 

7 . - - - Relapse and recurrence. 

8. - - - Permanent Effects of the disease on the Constitution. 

9 . - - - Its Infectiousness. 


Wicklmo and Wexford. 

1. TT is a common opinion, that the Fever which of late prevailed so extensively, ori- Counties of 
I. }rinated in the Winter of 1 816 or succeeding Spring ; but my inquiries in the counties Wicklow and 
of Wicklow and Wexford have led to a different conclusion. In some parts of the Wexford. 

county of Wicklow, as lor example, in the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Slaney, v — - 

fever of the same general character with the present, was more frequent and fatal 

four years ago than it has been since; and it was universally admitted, by everyone 
acquainted with the condition of the poor, that fever is never altogether absent; that 
at all times there are cases of it to be met with in every populous or extensive district. 

In Wicklow the epidemic was abating; but in Wexford, where it had never pre- 
vailed to the same extent, after an appearance of decline in November, it was again 
rather increasing about the time of my inspection. 

2. Fever had existed among the labouring poor in most parts of these two counties ; 
there were some cases among the farmers ; and here and there a case occurred in the 
upper ranks. 

314. S In 
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In some parts of Wicklow I found it difficult to ascertain the period at which fevc 
became epidemic ; but it was pretty generally considered as commencing in the 
of Summer 1817, and was at its height about the end of that year and beginning of 
1818. In Wexford no considerable increase of fever took place before the Sum™ 
or Autumn of 1 818, and the epidemic was at its height in that county in Sentemhrl- 
and October 1818 ; many had died in Wicklow during the height of the enidemic 
but in Wexford the mortality had been inconsiderable. 5 

In the county of Wicklow the disease had been most prevalent among the wretched 
peasantry in the mountains, in a tract commencing above Newtown-mount-Kennedv 
and extending to Tullow in the county of Carlow. But it is observable, that at Rath- 
drum, which is the centre ol that range, I was credibly informed that the samp 
disease was as prevalent in i Si 6, as at the time of my visit. In the county of Wex- 
ford it prevailed in the back lanes of the towns ; for example, in the suburb of the 
town of Wexford, called John’s-street, where the houses arc ruinous and extreiueit 
filthy ; and where I understand there are always some cases of fever to be met with ' 

*■ . Although the inhabitants of these places, at first sight, may appear differently 

circumstanced, there were many points in which they resembled each other when 
fever began to rage among them They were equally cut off from all communication 
with the upper ranks of society. In some of the mountain parishes, Hacketstown for 
instance, on the borders of Carlow, there is not a resident gentlemen but the rector • 
yet I am persuaded, that the inhabitants of the bye lanes of the towns have as little 
intercourse with their superiors in rank, as the inhabitants of these remote districts 
1 he state of the poor when the epidemic appeared, was worse than ever it had been 
known, in consequence ot a succession of had seasons : in Wexford, at the period of 
my inspection, it was still very bad. In some places not one half of the labouring poor 
had employment; many of the fanners had discharged all the labourers they were 
wont to employ ; and few, if any, retained the usual number. At an average potatoes 
"■ere yd. per stone, labourers wages about loci, a day without food; and it is com- 
puted that a labourer at his three meals will consume a stone of potatoes daily Turf 
in most places was uncommonly dear. The clothes of the poor were nearly worn out 
and many of them s ept m their body-clothes for want of blankets. Depressed in 

i '?? 6re thro " n f ’P en t0 the disea ® which every where existed 
amon„ them , and which it was generally thought was propagated not merely from 
one neighbour to another but by the swarms of beggars who overran the country ■ 
and it is well known that, from motives of mistaken charity, beggars are never refused 
admissmn into the cabin of the labourer, or the house of {’he farmer. From 52 
f °51 J ’ f heard ““P'f “ ts _ of th e injury which the country had sustained from the 
beggars, who were banished from Dublin last season by the Mendicity association 
Many of these wanderers actually laboured under fever, and others probably conveyed 
contagion from house to house in their clothes ; and contagion whin so Jmeye/ is 

Son mTtafrcted Tlfo T' l*™’ 1 bjuri °" s than wben !t P roceeds from the 

offerer la, hJ „ 15 h u^u , 1S l an m, J lortant consideration in the prevention 

t "Ss 

^e£h Xl and P fo e " °“- 0f “V’ hich “ d of tha »» h?s Iffe and 
skkSd and tl ITT “ M dly two of each othcr every individual 
Srtmk the f a neighbouring cabin who had attended the child’s 

Thi bet feyev^'e" days thereafter, and communicated it to their 
A y ‘ t“ e . b ^ ar (herself m good health) went to a farmer’s house two miles 
that family ^aman his^f ni gh1: after her child was buried; every individual in 

who refose^affin 5 ssinn e to an h’ COUnty Wicklow, the small farmers and labourers 
fever while other- of the e §8 ara > ™ who ceased to frequent wakes, escaped the 
^^’tlnoughSfemilv^tfo^wr^to 3 su ® ared ’ . and . months after’ a fever had 
beggars from Dublim Kk °" mountalns > ]t was frequently re-xntroduced by 

of dtololmrSw’icklol 1116 S raat , increase / fever cases was observed in most parts 

S v rer n to 15 nee 5 ?’ latt ^ end of tfae a ™er of .Sty, when there was 
every reason to expect a second unproductive harvest ; while in Wexford it was not 

observed 
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observed until the latter end of 1818, which, if we suppose the disease influenced iv 

by scarcity of provisions, may perhaps be explained in the following manner. Wexford LEINSTER 

being almost entirely a tillage county and requiring a great deal of rain, suffered less I 

by the wet seasons of 1816 and 1817 than any county in Ireland. In the Spring and 
Summer of 1818, the epidemic could scarcely be said to have extended to Wexford- 
it certainly prevailed at New Ross on the borders of the county of Waterford ■ but 
its existence at that time was not acknowledged by practitioners of medicine in the 
towns of Enmscorthy, Wexford and Newtown Barry. But the drought of that year 
caused a very short crop ; and consequently the food of the poor, though of a very- 
good quality, for the last five or six months has been both scarce and dear In the 
town ot Wexford I found potatoes at 7 d. and 8 d. a stone; and I understood while in 
Tullmv, m the county of Carlow, that every market day there were eight or ten cars 
sent tlnther from the county of Wexford for potatoes, which were sokfat 4 d. a stone 
in Tullow. 

In many places both in Wexford and Wicklow, an increase of fever cases was 
observed to follow any diminution of employment; and it was in this way that mimy 
intelligent persons accounted for the more frequent occurrence of fever at the period 
of my inspection, which took place at the dead season of the year. 


The disease, which in the county of Wicklow was at first severe, and often fatal, 
did not, at the time of my visit, differ from the ordinary continued fever of the country! 
unless in being milder and shorter ; even under the niost unfavourable circumstances 
of hospital accommodation, and under very opposite methods of treatment, during 
the last eight or nine months the patients almost all recovered. The hospital of 
Hacketstovvn was an unfloored room in a waste house from 1 6 to 1 8 feet square, un- 
ventilated save by the door, chimney, and a hole in the thatch ; and so dark that I 
could not count the patients, who, twenty-seven in number, lay on straw spread on 
the ground, generally two under one blanket, and crowded so, that there was no 
perceptible space between them. Yet, out of two hundred fever patients, who had 
been in this hospital within a few months, not one had died ; and notwithstanding the 
extreme poverty of the inhabitants, and the' want of every comfort but fuel, not more 
than 5 or 6 persons had died of fever in that parish during a period of six months. 

In the fever hospitals of the counties of Wicklow and Wexford which I visited, I 
saw probably two hundred sick, of whom not more than eight or ten appeared to be 
severely ill, and not more than 3 or 4 of these dangerously ; of the latter I rather think 
all, with one exception, would recover. A physician in Enniscorthy where, by the 
way, it was in contemplation to establish a board of health, assured me that he had 
seen only one instance of the Typhus Gravior since May. I found only one corpse 
in these hospitals ; and in the course of five da}'8 travelling I met only one funeral, 
and that of a person who died of jaundice. The disease was more fatal in the towns 
than in the country, and among those who underwent fever in their own cabins than 
among such as went into hospital ; yet probably not one in forty died even of the 
former, during the last eight months. Among the farmers and the higher classes the 
mortality was heavy, probably about one in three, in all bevond the age of twenty- 
five. 

The disease, which on its first appearance in the county of Wicklow, extended at 
an average to fourteen days, had of late, in a great majority of cases, terminated in 
live. 


Iu all the towns which I visited in these counties, means had been taken to restrain 
the progress of fever; the upper classes raised subscriptions and formed committees 
tor the relief of the poor; these committees obtained prompt assistance from Govern- 
ment, without which their benevolent intentions could not have been carried into 
effect. lever hospitals were established, and many of the indigent sick were attended 
at home ; in some places money and in others provisions were given to convalescents. 
In certain districts, as for instance at Rathdrum, inspectors were sent round to detect 
disease ; the sick were conveyed to the hospital, their bedding and furniture were 
washed, their cabins fumigated and lime-washed, and provided with windows; and 
constables were stationed on the highways to drive away beggars. These measures 
seemed to restrain, but they did not suppress the disease. 

The injury done by beggars was evident to every observing person. Finger posts 
were put up in several places, warning them off; and several Catholic clergymen from 
the altar, denounced the practice of harbouring them. At Baltinglass a board of 
health was established in December 1818, under the Act of last Session; this board, 
314 - whose 
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whose meetings were held once a fortnight, appointed inspectors, circulated nrint a 
instructions among the poor, caused the sick to be removed to hospital without dela 
their cabins to be whitewashed, their furniture washed, their cloths and beddi^’ 
disinfected, lending them blankets in the mean while ; and at the time of my visit t S 
llaltinglass and Stratford-on-Slaney, they were deliberating on the best means of ex° 
eluding from their district of nine parishes, all strolling beggars and vagrants Thei" 
plan however was not perfected, and consequently its effects could not be ascertained- 
however, it had given them a command of money, at a time when their resources 
were nearely exhausted, and they seemed to expect from it considerable advantages 

The tendency to relapse after the fever, which was not great at first, had become 
so, and was thought to he m an inverse proportion to the duration of the first attack 
ot tever. 1 he five-day fever was generally succeeded by one or two relapses. Fever 
had also occurred m the same individual, at distant periods, from the same cause 
which had at first produced it ; namely, from communication with those who laboured 
under the disease. mouuieu 

8. Judging from observations made in the fever hospitals in Dublin, I was nrcDarerl 
to find the constitutions of many of those who had undergone the disease much 
injured thereby; but this was by no means the case. It was affirmed by all the 
practitioners of medicine whom I interrogated, that the fever seldom left any dre* of 
disease behind it; and tins was confirmed by the looks of the peasantry, whom flaw 

discontent * 6 ^ ‘ ^ T n ? tbin K in their appearance that indicated disease, 
discontent, or even poverty, unless that their clothes were generally in a had state. 

9. Although the disease in general was mild and short among the poor yet it had 

ftmLrtdf 6 °* *• disposition it End to^ftWh 

lamilkb, and horn its tendency to relapse. A five-day fever is counted by the no?r 
themselves more infectious than one of longer duration. When fever once lot uto 

thatwaf 'sdtbm' ; emd er ^ n | diVid r l f ^ ,amily ; and rela P ses 50 often burred, 
, u , - - d0U1 e,adlca ? edm less than two or three months: by which many an 

country - U in d thp U | er WaS Alld this "' as not confined to the poorer parts of the 

of w/-f A Jaron y 0 Forth, one of the most prosperous parts of the countv 
sickness as d toZ"f P ei , sons who had jived in comfort were so reduced by prolonged 

Carlow, Kilkenny, Queen’s County and Kildare. 

«^^I^^^ ,r h S 0D ^ ) in "'“7 inquiries were made, with one 
Queen -s County Pn «L; f , ““ tera had existed among the poor long before the nresent 

e™‘ re ' byphysi “” s ' have^racfedlrTrty 

—7' S “all to time There f '*** t0 "™ in this P»rt of the province, that! 

'• amonSthe noor n dtel e has ( . been . uninterrupted succession of cases of fevc 
nel Sl>bourhoods. The physician to thefever hos- 
vears. Portarhngton dm-inJ , " 0t bei ;“ abs ? nt from that neighbourhood for i S 
cnce > fias never been Kaf^S -~ 

ever, that fever had durino tl! ? , I perSOnS “ fever ’ Jt was admitted, how- 
formerly unknown. * ° aS uo ^ ears> universally prevailed to an extent 

“i tW ° t °V’" s ,i nthe Queen’s County, in par- 
anri Rathangan, there were al theV ^ b f gS " ” C -‘ 16 between the towns of Kildare 
there had been in December last hi C "If I‘ Slt ratb f r T 0 ' 6 Cases of fe '’ er tha " 
miserable circumstances. There . (jastle dermot the labouring poor were in 

without employment out of soo thp 6 * 6 ’ * l P d ’, at * east 200 willill g labourers 

with food, and prunes firin’,, '™ SeS °‘ 1116 Iabourer being only 4 d. a day 
the cases were bU ?™' a " d at 4 

season. In the hospital near Portarlinuhm t , as the y wel ’ e last year at the same 
which, as it accommodated ti • 1 n d,ere were only twenty-seven cases of fever, 
accommodated the s.ck, not merely of the town, but of the populous: 

baroov 
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barony of Portnellinch, showed no great extent of disease ; and as there was an IV. 
active board of health in that barony, it is probable that the hospital contained many LEINSTF.R 

cases which, hud they occurred among the poor of a neglected district, would never 11 -Z~— 

have been heard of. In every other part of the four counties, fever was sensibly 
on the decline ; there were not more than two or three cases of fever in Maryhoro’ • 
in Carlow the physician to the fever hospital considered the epidemic as nearly 
over ; and in Kilkenny there was not more fever than usual at this season. 3 

a The disease was nearly confined to the poor, among whom fever had prevailed 
epidemically, during the period above mentioned, in every part of these four 
counties. 

3. A manifest increase of fever cases began to be observed in the Winter of iSifi, 
and ensuing Spring ; but in most places fever seems to have become epidemic about 
the beginning of Autumn 1817. It was at its height from about the middle of 
Autumn to the end of the following Winter ; at that time also it was most malignant 
and fatal. 0 


4. Two unproductive seasons in succession bad reduced the labouring class to the 
greatest poverty. Little or no employment could be had by labourers ; their clothes 
were worn out ; from the wetness of the weather, turf for fuel could not be saved. 
Potatoes were wet, scarce and dear. Oats were also scarce and dear. Wheat every 
where malty ; so that when the epidemic began, the poor in many places were living 
upon weeds. In the neighbourhood of Kilkenny they were feeding on hips, on 
nettletops and other weeds. Near Stradbally, many families had fed°on the tops of 
the wild turnip * ; and at Castledermot this weed (called Prasha Bwee) and a little 
malty flour, formed the chief articles of nourishment. 

5. It is the general opinion, that the disease does not differ from the fever which 
usually prevails in Ireland. At first there were an unusual number of severe cases, 
and the fever was in general spotted, but as the epidemic advanced, the cases became 
milder ; and I believe continued fever never was more mild than in the generality of 
the cases in those parts of the province of Leinster which I have visited : as in Wick- 
low and Wexford, so in Carlow, Kilkenny, Queen’s County and Kildare, it was, in 
a great majority of instances, a five-day fever, subject to relapses, which scarcely ever 
occurred in the long fever. 

The only place in which the cases were still severe, and the mortality consider- 
able, was Kilkenny ; hut this I believe arose from dysentery being combined with 
fever, thereby producing an unmanageable variety of disease. 

In the upper ranks the disease has been throughout the epidemic, malignant and 
fatal. 


6 . 


The means taken by the poor themselves to restrain the ravages of fever, ought to Means tn ] ;en ^ lkc 
be stated. When any individual of a family was affected with fever, the rest some- Poor themselves, t„ 
times were so much impressed with the danger of contagion, that they had him re- restrain ravages 
moved to a barn or out-house (where they had prepared a bed, and broken a hole °f Fcver ' 
in the wall to admit of their handing in medicines, and drink) and locked the door, 
which was not unlocked till some time after the disease was over. This was not a 
very common practice. But when a stranger, or a labourer who had no cabin of his 
own, took the disease, it was quite customary to prepare a shed for him by the way 
side ; this was done by inclining some spars or sticks against a wall or hank of a ditch, 
and covering them with straw. Under these sheds, which the rain penetrated, the 
patients lay, on a little straw ; and cruel though such treatment may appear, it was 
found by experience that many more in proportion died in the cabins than in the 
sheds; indeed some medical practitioners thought so favourably of the sheds, that they 
recommended them to those who might have remained in their cabins. 

In most places there were committees of the more respectable inhabitants formed Committee of Inha- 
for the suppression of fever; whose chief objects were, early removal of the sick to buanu. 
fever hospitals, whitewashing and cleansing infected houses, furniture, and bed and 
body clothes, and supplying convalescents with nourishment; and when their funds 
admitted of it, they also distributed food at a cheap rate to the poor. In many 

places 


* Brassica Napus. 


314- 
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IV. places the operations of the fever committees could not have been carried on or 
v LEINSTER. t must have been prematurely discontinued, had they not obtained assistance from 
Government. 

Committee at At Ballitore, a committee of this kind was formed, who explained to the poor in 

Balluore. a series of printed notices, the connection of fever with want of cleanliness and venti- 

lation ; instructed them in the most effectual methods of cleansing their houses fur- 
niture, clothes and persons ; cautioned them against idly going into infected houses 
attending wakes and funerals, and admitting strolling beggars into their houses ; and 
recommended those who had recovered from fever not to go into a neighbour’s house 
or into any place of public worship for fourteen days thereafter. While they assured 
the poor that cleanliness and good air would check disease, improve their health and 
strength, and increase their comforts ; they proclaimed to them the maxim which is 
generally overlooked by charitable associations, namely, that the best directed efforts 
are unavailing, unless when assisted by the regular and continued exertions of the 
poor themselves. And acting upon this principle, they declared, that in order to dis- 
courage as much as possible that shameful and dangerous disregard of decency and 
cleanliness, so common among the labouring class, they were unanimously deter- 
mined only to employ such persons as should keep their cabins clean, whitewashed 
provided with a chimney, and with windows hung on hinges, or otherwise capable of 
admitting fresh air, and the yard or road before their doors free from dunghills or 
other filth. At Ballitore there was not a case of fever. 

At Portarlington I found a board of health, composed of the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, which embraced the whole barony of Portnehinch, and promised to 
be efficacious, as each member of the board undertook the inspection of the sick on 
his own property and immediate neighbourhood ; taking care to have every case cf 
fever reported to the physicians to the hospital without delay, and that all the necessary 
measures of disinfection should be practised. J 

7- Relapses were much more frequent than at the commencement, and during the 
height of the epidemic, and there were every where instances of the disease having 
affected the same individual several times ; it seemed, however, a general opinion that 
persons who had had the disease were less liable to it than others. 


At Kilkenny the fever had in some instances degenerated into dysentery : but 
generally speaking, recovery had every where been complete. 


9 . 


All ranks and classes of the people believed in the contagion of the epidemic fever ; 
and several instances were related to me, in proof of this opinion, similar to that 
stated m the report of my first tour of inspection. Thus, in the neighbourhood of 
Uurrow, a woman from Kilkenny, with a sick child, introduced the disease into twelve 
or fifteen houses, which were her resting places in wandering through that country. 
Her track for many miles could be traced, by the disease which she left behind her. 
ISear Cuffesborough, in the same neighbourhood, it was introduced by a strolling 
beggar, in the same manner. The senior physician to the fever hospital at Port-' 
nehineb, informed me that the disease occurred in one cottage, five times in the course 
oi tw-etve months; and during each visitation, almost every individual in the family, 
inhabiting that cottage, suffered; nor was the disease to be eradicated from amongst 
hem till their cabin was burned. In that neighbourhood five or six cottages were 
burnt, in order to destroy a latent contagion which resisted all the ordinary means of 


The nurses and other servants of the different fever hospitals, every where con- 
tracted fever, and in many instances the medical attendants also. At Kilkenny the 
lousekeeper, nurses, and most of the servants, had the disease repeatedly daring 
1 apothecary and his assistant died of the fever; in short, no persoS 
h 1 ^ esca P T ed ’ but one of the physicians. It is necessary to 

fnrwh^h h T °V n , duS S at , Kllkenn y had been converted into a fever hospital, 
rw! h d ) 11 , was * l ! sult ^ d ' 1 he dormitories, which had become fever wards, although 
l;mn- erfu ’ and n ? crowded > were not sufficiently ventilated. They had 
Wnnrf, p h r ’ T ventllators > and although I have no doubt the windows and 
Wr JJrT f. neral, y °P ei ;> yet tin* JS not enough to secure proper ventilation in a 
n 1 . " , ,P JUS be admitted, that the disease was contagious in private houses, 

only when cleanliness and ventilation were neglected or unattainable. 1 


Westmeath , 
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I. 


Westmeath , Longford, and King’s Count;/. 

IN these three counties the epidemic was considered as nearly, if not entirely 
over, with the exception of two places, namely, Edenderry and Longford. ist. In 
Edendeiry, fiom the 1st to the 8th of February ] 8 1 o , both days inclusive, twelve 
patients in fever had sent to the dispensary for assistance, five of’ whom resided at a 
distance of five miles from the town, and the rest at two, three, and four miles dis- 
tance,* 2. Longford also was represented to me as in an alarming state ; I heard 
that the fever was in the gaol, and was raging among the poor; but,°on visitin'' that 
town, I found, in the very crowded gaol, only two persons in fever, and six con- 
valescents, the disease being of the mildest kind. The apothecary in Longford 
declared the town to be as free from fever as he had ever known it, and not more 
than two fever patients had applied at the dispensary (the records of which I examined) 
from the 22d of February to the 8th of March. In Longford the disease had pre- 
vailed almost universally in the Winter of 1817; and 21 respectable housekeepers, 
besides many of the poor, bad died of it in a short time, when it was at its height. 


IV. 


Counties of 
Westmeath, Long- 
ford, and King’s 
County. 


2. In every part of these three counties, there had been a remarkable increase of 
fever, with which a few of the gentry, a good many farmers, and the poor generally, 
had been affected. It appears that Westmeath had suffered less than any county, 
with the exception of Wexford, which I have yet visited; yet in many parts of 
Westmeath scarcely a cabin escaped. 

3 . It is certain that fever had been epidemic in some neglected parts of the country, 
for a long time before any unusual extent of disease was suspected in Dublin. In the 
neighbourhood of Philipstown, the epidemic existed among the poor, for a year before 
it first attracted general notice in that town, in September 1817. In Edenderry in like 
manner, it commenced in August 181G; in most places, however, it originated in the 
beginning of Autumn 1817. It soon attained its greatest height, and is supposed to 
have been most general, and most severe and fatal, in the latter end of that Autumn, 
and in the Winter and Spring following. In the Summer of 181 8, the mortality from 
the disease greatly abated ; since the end of Summer the disease has been progressively 
declining. 


4. In many parts of these counties there was the same deficiency of wholesome food, o.f 
good fuel, and of employment, in 1816 and 1817, as in most other parts of Ireland ; 
almost all the poor near Kinnegad fed on Prasha, which they boiled and ate with 
salt, until subscriptions were entered into, and meal, made of beans and wheat 
ground together, was sold to them at a low rate. Aud the scarcity of fuel was such, 
that even on the borders of the bog of Allen, owing to the long continuance of wet 
weather, there was not a piece of turf fit to be burned. It deserves to be noticed, 
that during the failure of the common necessaries of life, and general want of employ- 
ment, the poor conducted themselves with the greatest moderation ; there was no 
clamour nor repining, nor scarce an instance of petty theft. 

5 . The disease at first was malignant, and generally attendedwith severe headache and 
delirium, and spots ; but it was considered as differing from the ordinary fever of this 
country in degree, and not in kind ; in Summer it became more mild, and was pretty 
generally a five-day fever, subject to relapse. Among the poor the disease has been 
throughout, regular, uniform, and comparatively unattended with danger, requiring 
no great refinement of treatment ; cooling drinks, free air, and purgative medicines, 
being sufficient to bring it to a favourable issue in 29 cases out of 30. Among the 
upper ranks, and such as live as the upper ranks do, and have, on the approach of 
disease, those apprehensions which belong to superior station, the disease has been irre- 
gular, complicated, and fatal to one-fourth, or even one-third, under every conceivable 
treatment. 

It is now generally thought that the epidemic has nearly spent itself; but medical 
practitioners attribute the change in the character of the fever, to the improved con- 
dition of the poor. In these three counties I found provisions every where plenty 
and good ; potatoes no where more than 3d. a stone ; in the county of Longford, 2 d. 

or 


* Tn July 1817, when the fever was rife in the neighbourhood, there were, exclusive of country 
patients, 80 persons in this small town under the care of the physician to the dispensary. . 
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or 2} if. ; and there was nearly as much employment for the poor as they usinllv l,„ 
at this season of the year. J J 1,a ' e 

The influence of epidemic constitution 1 ms been less apparent than mi«ht be ev 
pected, for the fever every where raged where its predisposing causes subsisted ■ but ll 
soon as cheerfulness, and a greater portion of bodily vigour were restored bv renews! 
employment and wholesome food, it became milder, and then it nraduallv Ub 
appeared In Mui engar, Longford, Tullainore, and Philipstown, E t be p incinal 
towns in this tour, although there were still a few cases of fever, the epidemi? ™ 
consKlered as nearly over The month of March furnished the hospital at PalT 
town with only ten cases of fever. 1 1S0ns 

i. In these three counties, as in every other place which I have visited, much 1 ms hern 
done for the relief the poor, by subscriptions for the purchase of medicines, wine and 
«r TT e ’i tha foll “"' ln S measures for the suppression of fever were 
adopted : About the latter end of July ,817, many cases of fever were discovered 
in die outlets of the town upon which a board of governors of the Kino's County 
Infilmary, assisted by the advice of the physician of the town, established a fevm 
hospital contiguous to the infirmary, to which they removed the infected T i 
supplied to the poor for whitewashing their hoSesT°„ntnces^ of ^ Knd^re 
= ed ;aU stranger beggars were forced to leave the town, and constables were 
employ ed m keeping them away. Finally, inspectors were appointed to examine the 
suspected houses, which were fumigated and whitewashed with lime freshly slacked ■ 
to see that the clothes of the diseased were washed, and their bed clothes exposed to 
the air, on successive days; that the straw of their beds was burnt, and that the! 
were supplied with fresh straw ; to make a return of new cases, as well as report the 

adopted! my V1S "' 8 ^ aDd Sn half after tllese mea " s of prevention were first 

w ho have suffered under t wll n h 7 1 ete ?° rate L d tl]e constitutions of those 
1,16 ^ a " d d ^ harbouring an< ‘ 

• dis^l^sstn^^i^ 6 !r r ff bein 5 conti ’= io '' s: 

cession; to this there was 11 ’ ' l • S ?. nerall f v affected every inmate in sne- 

the medical and clerical visitors of tlii e ’‘| C ® l>tlon - 1,1 the middling and upper ranks, 
than other persons; ad ^ the attendant u™, JS* T-’ Hable t0 tte 
had the fever, and two of the m,,™ r ia 51c ^ 111 tne hospital of lullamore 
Farsonstown has k„ou° 1 ", ? f 4 “ experienced physician ot- 
to the whole femily of the hired nurse a 'V nfected lnother . by her infant, 

being infectious, that their conduct- in ' convinced were the poor of tile disease 
cola? itinerant beggars “™ rds “«•*»>. ™ d » P«i- 
pulsive ; they drove all beggars from thei'^d !n SP ‘'^ C ’ • >ad ^ come . stern alld re - 
unthors of their greatest misfortunes h d °°!- Sj C ' ar » in » lhei » with being the 
The only fact which militates avain.t S|>readin ® dlsease through the country, 
taneous appearance in distant S Darlsnf C ?| ntaS1OUS - n0tUr f Ofti ' efevcr,is,ilssimu| - 
cannot be attributed solely to an eoidemfe fed P rovl "ce; but I conceive that this 
very generally sown, and'the causes which . e ’ tlle , seeds of disease were 
active operation. C1 P romote lts growth were every where in 

dejection ofmfed;Ve rariy^!?,? 1 " 8 Ca “ SI ' S ° f fever ’ vi ?' sca, ' cit y of food, and 
depend, 1st. When they were in vero l* 3 ™'.-'? ° f ’ he - epidemic se omed chiefly to 
early, the ordinary stock of fever beinw^n'ffirie 1 ope . ra | t J on > '. he epidemic appeared 
idly. Ill places in which they were lc-° iuSlci ! : “ t quickly to infect tlie community. 

they were less operative, disease diffused itself slowly, and 

the 
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tlie epidemic appealed lute. 3tlly. Many districts might have escaped altogether 
had not the sources of infection been multiplied by diseased itinerants. 

Meath and Louth. 

1. IN Drogheda, Dundalk, Kells, and Navan, the epidemic was considered as over' 
there were not as many cases of fever in these towns as are usually to be met with 
at this season. The senior physician at Drogheda has known that town for upwards 
of 30 years, during which time it has never been entirely without fever. In some 
of the small towns there was not a single patient in fever ; this was the case in 
Collon and Slane ; 593 cases of fever were attended by the physician to the Slanc 
dispensary, being the 1st July 1817 and 1st July 1818, and only 45 subsequent 
to the latter date. 

At Ardee, in a space of eight miles square, there was only one case of fever 
known to the surgeon to the Ardee dispensary; the same practitioner liaviii" 
attended nearly 900 patients in fever between the 20th June 1817 and tile aotb 
June 1818. 

2. In these two counties the disease chiefly affected the poor, hut it was not confined 
to them. 

3. The .epidemic appeared in several parts of the counties of Meath and Louth, in 
the months of May, June, and July 1 817 ; was at its greatest height in the latter end 
of that year, at which time it was most fatal also, and began to abate in severity 
and frequency early in Summer 1818. 

4. " When the epidemic commenced, the poor were labouring under the greatest 
distress, in consequence of the want of employment, and the scarcity of fuel and 
provisions, which were of bad quality; hence they were in a state of great despon- 
dency. In many places they subsisted chiefly on the coarsest kind of bran, called 
Pollard, and upon weeds. 

5. The prevalent disease was considered by all to be the common continued fever of 
the country; the disease became shorter and milder before it ceased to be epidemical; 
at last the five-day fever, with frequent relapses, was very common. 

6. In these two counties the same means were adopted for the relief of the poor, as 
in other parts of the province ; committees of the upper ranks met and obtained 
subscriptions for the purposes of separating the sick from the uninfected, of puri- 
fy 10 " their persons and houses, and supplying the convalescents with nourishment. 

At Drogheda, the county infirmary was converted into a fever hospital while the 
epidemic lasted. At Dundalk, a board of health was established, consisting of 
the resident clergy, medical practitioners, and neighbouring gentry ; a fever hospital 
was hired ; and great promptitude, zeal and judgment were manifested by the inha- 
bitants, in the measures which were adopted for the relief of the sick. It was the 
opinion of a respectable practitioner of medicine at Kells, where there are many 
resident gentry who are uniformly attentive to the interests of the poor, that the 
fever was less general than it would have been, and than it was elsewhere, owing 
to the abundant supplies of provisions afforded by the opulent inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood, to the labouring poor during the time of scarcity. And at Navan it 
was thought that the soup kitchens, which were established in anticipation of a 
famine, had been instrumental in keeping down the fever. The poor in these places 
submitted with admirable patience to all their hardships, which they considered as 
inevitable, receiving with gratitude the benefits which were conferred upon them by 
their superiors. 

It is worthy of record, that in the county of Louth, the fever disappeared every 
where shortly after employment was restored to the poor. And the linen trade having 
acquired a vigour which it had not possessed for several years, the poor were 
generally employed, and potatoes were cheap and of good quality ; and hence per- 
haps the excellent state of the public health at the time of my inspection of that 
county. 

7* The disease frequently Tecurred in the same individual, and affected whole families 
more than once ; but most persons believed that those who had had the fever were 
less liable to it than the unseasoned. 

3M. • U The 
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The fever did not produce any permanently bad effect on the constitution. 

The disease every where extended through the families of the poor ; all w | 10 , vere 
employed in tending the sick in hospital, were affected with it. It was fatal to a 
physician and two apothecaries at Dundalk, who attended the fever hospital of that 
town. In Slane, fever first appeared in a house in which travellers of the poorest 
description lodge. There was not a case of fever in the town until two simmers f rom 
Ardee came to that lodging house, shortly after which fever appeared in the family 
it was then ascertained that the strangers had just recovered from fever, which had 
raged at Ardee. The second family in which lever appeared, was one between which 
and that first infected, there was constant communication ; the next individual affected 
w as the physician to the dispensary, who had been visiting in both houses : then the 
disease became general. 

Dublin. 

THE recapitulation of the general return* of fever patients admitted into the Dublin 
hospitals, during nineteen months, ending 31st March 181Q, which is added to this 
report will show the rise, progress, and present decline of the epidemic in the citv 
Dublin™’ W ‘“ S °“ e ews T“ ns ' fever is 0,1 lhe declilie i“ the county of 

Fever has been general among the poor in all parts of Dublin, but especially in the 
more crowded and filthy streets lanes, and courts of the city. The general state of 
health of the garrison ot Dublin, as indeed of the troops all over the kingdom has 
been excellent. In most of the large charitable institutions, where food of "the usual 
quality and quantity has been served out, there has been no increase of fever. 

The epidemic commenced in the city of Dublin, about the 1st of September 1817 
It was first observed 111 Barrack.street, Church-street, and the adjoining lanes. These 
lanes are m the line of the northern and western roads ; and it was ascertained that 
fever had been previously spreading in many of the villages, which communicate with 
Dublin, by means of these roads. In some of these villages no increase of disease 
was observed, until the labourers from Conaught and from some parts of Ulster 
came up in 1817, in quest of harvest work. In 1817 they came up in the beginning 
of July, or even earlter, driven from home by famine. Thus at Kilcock (in which 
j r ale sornetm ’ cs 3,000 labourers at one time from Roscommon and Mayo) no 
S " aS rred am ° ng the Mlabitant s ‘ill the latter end of August; 

J C h h „’| h rS W T- r ’Tn ny T?* 0f fcve , r were observed among the Confught 
labourers, who lodged in the cabins around Kilcock. Many of the inhabitants of 

Mavo a Srit a sii°n ,h r a " d '5 (a ‘! T™ 8 f ° r labourers ft om' Roscommon, 
Mayo, Lehr. m.M, go Cavan, and Monaghan) who laboured under fever in the month 

vCTcd P into rf’hT '™ tb | 6y T dWSI ? 0 - thC natUre of illness, had themselves con- 
veyed into Dublin, and took up their abode in Barrack-street, Church-street &c in 

hkh “hSmafntein, 7 •'T***' ; ,“ d *, huS U ’ troduced disease into these ’streets, 
count rf St i ■ gr "T <l th ™. ever slnce - Fever prevailed among the 

Sie cnd 0f?8 ' 77 Tr’ 7 ° ,? te P asl , de and about Kilgohbinand Kilteman, in 
uie end ot 1 8 1 0, at w Inch time hardly a cabin escaped. 

anJearfromaZf °! the eommuuity which suffered most in Dublin, will 

Bep "‘ made . 10 the governors of the House of Industry, by their inspec- 
hosnitals of till I f Ba " ack : street a .“ d Church-street; the streets which supplied the 
theman.b f c ° f 'A d ustry "' ith the greatest number of fever patients, duriiit 

the months of September, October, November, and December , S , 7 ° 

line ^the rorthern “h Cl “ rcb - su ' aet a '' e the north side of the Liffey, and in the 
between which ImHts e'T ''° adS - Barract - Strect ia “early parallel with the Liffey, 
theriver at halfwit. 8 . eastern . ext remi‘y are yards for cattle and slaughter-houses: 
are Ry huuseart,^ , S nearl J ® ieve > “><= cellars. In Barrack-street there 

contafn aoTtT ° f 0'’’“* are S ene . ral much crowded i ‘ b “5 5 = houses 
t 1 - 39 partments, 1,318 persons ; ot which number 332 adults are unem- 

ployed : the greater number of whom are in a state of extreme indigence There™e 

several 


Hie return was presented to Government by He Director-General of Military Hospit, 
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several public houses, which are much frequented, particularly in the evening- and iv 
many of the cellars are used as public eating rooms. Soldiers and their followers LEINSTKR. 

isave hitherto afforded means ot subsistence to many room-keepers, who are now in 

great distress. During the last three months 111 persons have had fever which 
appears in general to have arisen from contagion. Church-street consists of 1S1 Bad state of 
houses, which, with those in the adjoining courts, are much more crowded than the Arrack-street and 
houses ot Larrack-street ; thus, in 7 1 houses of this street and adjoining courts con- C,urch - 5treei - 
sisting of 393 appartments, 1 ,997 persons dwell ; of whom 628 are without employ- Sf ® ' ers and t,cir 
ment. In Church-street, 123 persons have had fever within the last three months £ , ‘ 

Foul lanes, courts and yards, are interposed, between this and the adjoining streets 
A few respectable shopkeepers excepted, the entire street is inhabited by persons of 
the lowest order. There are many cellars which have no light but from the door Cellars, 
which in several is nearly dosed by bundles of rags, vegetables, and other articles 
exposed to sale. Income of these cellars the inhabitants sleep on the floors, which 
are all earthen ; but in general they have bedsteads. Most of the courts are crowded 
and filthy. Nicholson s court, which immediately joins the root market, contains 151 
persons in 28 small apartments, of whom 89 are unemployed ; their state is verv 
miserable, there being only two bedsteads and two blankets in the whole court. Fever 
•appeared in three apartments of this court j in one the whole family were sick, the 
individual first affected not having been removed ; in the others only two persons were 
taken ill, owing to early removal and cleansing. The effect of early removal of the 
sick, and the cleansing and whitewashing of their apartments, was very remarkable in 
checking the progress of the disease in some families; while, from the neglect of these 
precautions, the number of the sick rapidly increased in others. Two neighbouring 
houses in Barrack-street, afforded an illustration of this remark, namely, Nos. 41 and 
47 * In the former the disease began in two different families, and its progress was 
immediately checked by early removal, cleansing, &c. In the latter, the individual , 

first affected remained at home, and died of the fever, but not before he had commu- 
nicated the disease to eighteen persons in a short time.” 

The epidemic was of later appearance in Dublin than in most parts of Ireland, 
which was probably attributable to provisions being of better quality and more abun- 
dant than elsewhere ; perhaps something was also due to the exertions of the inhabi- 
tants who met at the mansion-house, and subscribed largely for the purpose of giving 
employment to the labouring poor. 


5 . The disease has been the same which is- generally observed in Dublin ; nor has any 
change in its character taken place, unless what may be accounted for by the change of 
seasons. Although the hospitals are now less crowded than they were, the cases are 
as severe as at any time since the epidemic commenced ; and there were lately 
several cases of a malignant kind among the upper ranks. 


Hospital accommodation at the expense of Government, has been afforded to all 
applicants, labouring under fever, in the city of Dublin; and of late, wholesome food 
has been supplied to convalescents for some lime after their discharge from hospital. 

The several fever establishments having medical inspectors, whitewashes, &c. attached 
to them, have become each the centre of a district; the sick being for the most part 
accommodated in the hospital of the district in which they reside. Numerous scaven- 
gers paid by the governors of the house of industry, have been employed to remove 
filth from the areas, courts, and even houses of the poor, whereby all the poorer parts 
of the city are cleansed once a fortnight. Lastly, a committee of health, consisting 
of a governor and physician, deputed from each of the fever hospitals, has been ap- 
pointed to promote concert in the operations of these establishments, and watch over 
the progress of epidemic disease. 

The important communications which have been made to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, by the governors and physicians of the different town hospitals, as well 
as . by the central committee of health, render it unnecessary for me to dwell upon 
this part of the subject, which however I cannot dismiss without remarking, that an 
association, consisting of many benevolent individuals of St. Peter’s parish, by in- Association of 
stituting a system of minute inspection, followed by early removal of the sick to hospital, benevolent vkU- 
and careful purification of their houses, diminished for a time, the number -of cases vil i« u jsinSt.rctey 3 
of fever in that parish. Their plan was rendered more efficient by the establishment pmS * 
of a disinfecting house, furnished with boilers and ovens for cleansing the clothes and 
bedding ol the poor, by washing and storing, as also by supporting those who had 

3 H* been 
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rr. been in hospital, until they were fully restored to strength, whereby the datw-i rf 
LEINSTER, relapse was much diminished. ° 01 

7. Relapses lwve been frequent, particularly in such patients as from havin»had sho t 
fevers were early discharged from hospital, or who insisted upon leaving hosnittl 
before they were fit for work. It is thought that relapses have been less'’ frequent 
since nourishment began to be distributed. to the convalescents, from the kitchens o ,; 
the several hospitals. 

S. The fever has been frequently followed by dysentery, dropsy, rheumatism, and in 
the pre-disposed, by consumption ; it has been much more injurious in its consequences 
in Dublin, than in the country. H 

' 9 , I believe there is not a physician or medical inspector, belonging to the fever hos- 
pitals in Dublin, who entertains a doubt of the infectious nature of the disease, hi 
the hospitals of the house of industry there were till lately 170 persons engaged in 
lending the fever patients ; from which part of the establishment, witliin'tlie last 
eighteen months, have been furnished 198 cases of fever. No clinical clerk, apothe- 
cary, or unseasoned nurse or servant, has escaped, and some have had’ the fever 
three or four times* Similar observations have been made in the other hospitals' 
yet I have not heard of one instance of a second individual of a family, in the upper 
ranks in Dublin, being affected with the epidemic fever, such security do cleanliness 
and ventilation afford. J 

Summary of the Observations made during the foregoing Inspection of the 
Province of Leinster. 

'■ . 1T a PP ears that continued fever lias existed among the poor of the province of 

Leinster, for many years. 

That in 1817, but more especially towards the close of that year, there was a 
great scarcity of wholesome food (in many parts amounting to a famine) and also 
of fuel ; that the clothes of the poor were worn Out ; and that many of them were 
in a state of dejection ot mind, from these hardships and from a general failure of 
employment. ° 

- That at tliis period the common continued fever of the country became epidemical 
among trie poor; that at first it raged with severity, in some places carrying off 
considerable numbers ; that it began to abate in severity about the niiddle of Summer 
.818 , since which time, that it has almost every where become less frequent also, 
"! genm ‘‘ has ceased “ be epidemical ; that since it began to abate in 
relapse.’ C0 “ rSe ' a5 ““ Ch shortened ’ but " itb a proportionate tendency to 

*. That 1 the disease has spread through families in which ventilation or cleanliness 
MS. ? natt ““ ble ; . tbat i‘ has be ™ conveyed from one cabin to another 

swolfiniheij a?!* theS,Git: tbot 11 has been more widely disseminated by 
S , , » be gi? ai “ and labourers traversing the country in quest of employment • lastly 

SCTVanlS ° f ferei ' h06pta,S h J ’ ^ — a « e/ceptio,’,, 1 “OS 

* theIealaraenmZ f !o r ™ nks . comparatively few have caught the fever, and rf 
E K S' 0 " haVe f b t en m . e , dlcal a od clinical attendants upon the sick; 
of‘ ne theep i da mic, fever has been fatal in a proportion 
middlfe "ranu L ? °, e m three ’. amon K tbos o affected with it in the upper or 

<li ea^ ha, s Horn i?e ?”? “ 11 ^ or fort y died a ®°«g the l»oor ; that the 

lamilies in which proper at, e'ntion has been 

wa^SL^S& Veinth0Sep “ riS the ““*«* 

Concluding 


reason to think 8 he ca^h t^if «h e^xer^ise of C K?? laSt night of fever ’ which there is eve V 
tue exercise ol his office ot inspector.— .April 8th, 18)9. 
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Concluding Observations. 

THUS I have endeavoured to ascertain, by inquiry made on the spot, the exact 
state of Fever throughout the province of Leinster. The Lord Lieutenant has been 
further pleased to command me to submit in detail, for his Excellency’s considera- 
tion, such medical or preventive measures as may prove the means, not only of re- 
lieving the persons afflicted with contagious fever, but of checking its future progress 
in their dwellings : on these measures, however, I fear I have nothing new to offer; 
indeed I know little of this part of the subject but its difficulties. 

Various plans have been formed by benevolent persons with whom I have con- 
versed, for the complete extinction of fever in Ireland ; most of which plans concur 
in two points : namely, in the general establishment of fever hospitals, and of boards 
of health. 



The general establishment of fever hospitals is entitled to move consideration than 
lias been bestowed upon it: the following are some of the objections to which it 
appears liable. The multiplication of hospitals in the country would afford the rich 
but too plausible an excuse for neglecting the indigent sick. By furnishing the poor 
with a ready asylum in their sickness, these institutions would have a tendency to 
make them even less provident than they are ; while at the same time they would 
still farther weaken that spirit of independence which ought to be encouraged in the 
poor of this country. Lastly, to meet an occasional evil, a permanent expense would 
be entailed upon the districts in which such hospitals should be established. Fever Fever hu-spi/uls in 
hospitals in large towns, under the superintendence of active, intelligent, and zealous targe towns. 
governors, are admirable institutions, adding much to the security and comfort of the 
opulent ; and, in the present crowded state of the dwellings of the poor, materially 
checking the progress of disease. But in the country parts of Ireland, I should ap- 
prehend, in addition to the objections already stated, that permanent establishments 
of this kind, although at first they might be given to such medical practitioners as 
have distinguished themselves by their humane and disinterested attention to the poor, 
and although their discipline for a time might be exact, would eventually, when zeal 
became cold, be liable to the same abuses which have crept into similar institutions 
in many parts of Ireland. It seems better that these establishments in the country 
should be provisional. Temporary fever hospitals, to meet an exigency such as that 
which providentially is now nearly over, might be erected in a few days, at a trifling 
expense. I have an estimate in my possession for a fever hospital, which it was in con- 
templation to build at Ballytore, for the accommodation of 35 or lG patients; which 
estimate amounts to £.48. 6 s., whereas a permanent hospital for the same number 
of patients would probably have cost nearly a thousand pounds ; and now that there 
is not a single case of fever in that town, it would have been empty and neglected, 
in which case it would soon have become ruinous. In Wexford I saw 20 patients in 
a shed, which answered all the .purposes of a fever hospital, and which cost only 
£. 50. Perhaps some of the existing establishments, such as the county infirmaries, 
might, during the pressure of epidemic disease, be converted into fever hospitals ; 
and the well-known fact, that, during the existence of an epidemic, all other diseases 
are comparatively rare, would sanction this occasional appropriation of these institu- 
tions to a purpose for which they were not originally intended. 

Had the epidemic been confined to one town, barony, or even county, it is pro- 
bable that it might have been subdued ; but I suspect that nothing short of the means 
employed for putting down the Plague, would have accomplished its subjugation. 

Ample hospital accommodation, a complete organization of medical police, with a 
cordon of armed constables or troops to cut off all communication between the district 
in question and the surrounding country, would have been necessary. Whether these 
means, involving great expense in an exhausted country, and probably rendering the sup- 
ply of provisions still more difficult than it actually was, would have been advisable, it 
is for others to determine. But in the present instance disease was universal, and the 
wildest speculator could scarcely -expect a simultaneous movement in every part of 
the kingdom, with a view of subduing it; nay, had the disease been a mortal plague 
instead of a mild fever, such a concurrent exertion could not have been obtained. For 
it is obvious, that the only sure foundation for such a movement, namely, an intelligent 
Board of Health, with all the apparatus of hospitals, convalescent and disinfecting 
houses, & c. however practicable at Wexford, Tullamore, Portarlington or Kells, or 
where there are many independent and benevolent persons, and however useful it 
might prove in these places* was inapplicable to those parts of the country in which 
314. X the 
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‘he epidemic was most destructive, from there being no residents of authority *«, i 
, U3t.8n.lt. ^ sufficient information m these districts to carry it into effect. Fever obviously’ 

, rZ m . llted l« Sweetest ravages where the. poor were supine, from the absence of LT"~ 
f P en0r „ rank t f ^ and encourage them during the season of their caS"! 
supine. while, on the -other hand, it did not ravage those districts where that dniv 

performed by residents of character and independence : the want of such 
-however unfortunately was much felt during the late crisis, in many parts of the 
-vince of Leinster, lue P l0 ~ 

I believe that every attempt made to suppress disease, however incomplete was 
•of use; was useful, not merely by instructing the poor in the nature of the difficulty 
with which they bad to struggle, and showing them how to contend against it • bdt 
moreover by making them leel that they were objects of sympathy thev v re e 
couraged to resist an evil which always grows by neglect. 3 J tle en ‘ 

Indeed, were these associations for the relief of the poor when in sickness ™ 
nentiy established in places which could not maintain a Hoard of Health, they P u™lri 
do mure towards restraining the spread of disease, than any measure which has been 
suggested. The individuals composing them would become familiar with tile miseries 
of the poor ; and when any unusual sickness should again occur, then experience „ 
the work of charity would enable them to apply the proper remedies «i K ! 
and skilful hand. For it is certain, that the poor in some plaSs «Te left to £”£ 
with tiieir misfortunes, unaided by their superiors, not from an unwillingness 0 ntL' 
part of the latter to assist diem, for the spirit every where was excelled but fmn 
ignorance of any effectual method of doing so. excellent, but from 

officers, as clerks, inspect fc taSSj thHr * Sk? emsZf 

would he more useful and certainly more poSu iar in most nlTo ibis N ° ““T 

associations which have the sanction of iL and it is 1 ftmL U ^ tha " 

overcome. By means of a Cl!?’ ^ m, S ht «“? themselves unable to 
w ith the clergy, magistrates and nhvsicians ; 1 w ith those associations, 

might obtain the earliest information relative to ° f Ircla " t1 ’ Government 

health of the community, whereby preventive or reu^S™ 1 *" tendl "S to “jure the 
w ithout delay. The establishment^? a Hom'd of HeaRh inigteXT°“ , h b f 
of a general system of medical police which on in td “'oM also lay the foundation 
comforts of the poor. P ’ Bh,dl " ould P robabi . ¥ le - d 't° an increase of the 

t&’^S? h ^T2? raf,osal ™ der b - 

some professional gentSn “to have ^be“owed muT'?^- "* a PP robat ™ * 

poor, and on whosf judgmenl I pLe eveAt^nce atte “ 10n the healtb of tbe 

st»to r „Ti"?:re“td^ 

It will illustrate the laws of d ° C ™ lent ° f S-'eat value, 
for alleviating the miseries which they occasion fS!” W i"S h nwy be em P lo y ed 
from time to. time, occurred in l r «ionri r . ' ^P IC * eniICS of the same kind have, 

fr Same ™ se ***™ ] y ■*»«« Oftlie 

consideration, but these were not sufficient? *\t Ce j ^ Cre €fjua % * ata * with that under 
that -when, ok the a ' ld are now forgotten ; so 

ignorant - of the course which £ “ a ’s ffkX £ T ^ *%*«" S^-al? we were 

Government the advantage of * 

J- Cheyne. 

wjdiin these twenty years. 
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APPENDIX. 


IV; 

LEINSTER. 


DUBLIN. 

Patients admitted into the Hardvvicke Fever Hospital, House of Industry, and the 
lever Hospital Goik-street; from the year 1804, when they were established, 
to September 1st, 1 8 1 7. 



Hardvvicke 

Gork-strect 


Hospital. 

Hospital. 


N° Admitted. 

N° Admitted. 

- 

82 

422 

* 

709 

1 ,02'8 

- 

1,276 

1,272 

" 

1,289 

1,092 

■■ 

*,473 

1,072 

* 

1,176 

1,076 

- 

M74 

1,774 

■ ■ - 


i,47S 

■ 

2,006 

2,273 

- 

1,870 

2,620 

- 

2,026 

2,398 

- 

2,451 

3,737 

- 

1,669 

2,785 

1,865 


923 


In the year - - 1804 

— - - 1805 

— - - 1806 

— - - 1807 

— - 1808 

— - - 1800 

— - - 1810 

— - - 1811 

— - - 1812 

— - - 1813 

— - - 1814 

— - - 1815 

— - - 1816 

to September 1 , 1817 


General Recapitulation of Fever Patients admitted into the Dublin Hospitals, 
during 18 Months, commencing 1st September 1817, and ending 28th of 
February 181-9; divided into Periods of Three Months. 

First Period : 

Total of Admissions during three months, ending 30th November 1817 - 2,752 
Total number of Deaths in ditto - - - - . - - 168 

Mortality somewhat below one in 16 ; 

Average daily Admissions somewhat more than 30. 

Second Period : 

Total of Admissions during three months, ending 28th February 1818 

Total number of Deaths in ditto 

Mortality somewhat below one in 15; 

Average daily Admissions somewhat more than 48. 

Third Period : 

Total of Admissions during three months, ending 31st May 1818 - 
Total number of Deaths in ditto ------ 

Mortality somewhat above one in 24 ; 

Average daily Admissions nearly 58. 

Fourth Period : 

Total of Admissions during three months, ending 31st August 1818 - 
Total number of Deaths in ditto ------ 

Mortality somewhat below one in 32 ; 

Average daily Admissions somewhat more than 80. 

Fifth Period : 

Total of Admissions during three months, ending 30th November 1818 
Total number of Deaths in ditto - - - . - 

Mortality one in 22 nearly.; 

Average daily Admissions upwards of 94U 

Sixth Period : 

Total of Admissions during three months, ending 28th February 1819 
Total number of Deaths in ditto ------ 

Mortality about one in 1 9 ; 

Average daily Admissions somewhat more than 76. 

4- 


- 4,344 


' 5,297 
• 221 


- 7,377 

- 220 


8,611 

350 


6,870 

3&5 


Return 
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Return of Fever Patients admitted into the Dublin Fever Hospitals ; for one Month 
commencing the 1st, and ending the 31st of March 1819, both days inclusive. 


House of Industry : 

Patients in hospital, 28th February 1819 

Admitted from 1st to 31st March 1819 | Country fi2 


Discharged cured ----- 756 1 

Died 53 } 

In hospitals, 31st March 1819 - - 447 J 

Mortality, one in 14. 


- 501 

- 755 
1256 

- 1,256 


House of Recovery, Cork Street : 
Patients in hospital, 28th February 1819 
Admissions from 1st to 31st March 


Discharged cured - 
Died - 

In hospital, 31st March 1819 

Mortality, one in 20. 


464-1 

25 

210 J 


203 

496 

— C90 


<599 


Steevens’s Hospital : 

Patients in hospital, 28th February 1819 76 


Admissions from 1st to 31st March 

- . - 

223 

Discharged cured - 

Died - - . - ■- 

In hospital, 31st March 1819 

Mortality, one in 56- 

: 1 } 

2 99 

- 2 99 

Sir P. D.unn’s Hospital. 
Patients in hospital, 28th February 1819 
Admissions from 1st to 31st March 1819 

Discharged cured - 

Died ------ 

In hospital, 31st March 1819 

Mortality, one in 15. 

- 175-1 

- 13 

- 100 j 

88 

200 

288 

- 288 

Whitworth Hospital: 
Patients in hospital, 28th February 1819 
Admissions from 1 st to 3 1 st March 1819 

- - 

30 

28 

Discharged cured - 
Died - 

In .hospital, 31st March 1819 

Mortality, one in g. 

- 32-1 

■ 3 

- 23 j 

58 

- • 58 


Recapitulation. 

Total of admissions during the months ending 31st March 1 81 0 
Total number of deaths in ditto - - - _ J 

Mortality, one in 17 4. — Average daily admissions, 58. 


Note.- In order to institute an accurate comparison of the admissions of fever 
patients into the Dublin hospitals, for the months of February and March 1 819, we' 
must add three days ,to the former month, to make the total number of days alike ; 
namely, 31. Faking, therefore, the daily admissions at 58, we add three times that 
number, namely, 1 74, to 1,684, the total of admissions during February 1 810, which 
-onus a total, 1,858, or 156 more than the admissions during March 181-9. 

Return 
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Return of Fever Patients admitted into the Dublin Hospitals ; for one Month LEINSTER, 
commencing the 1st, an d ending the 30th of April 1S19, both days inclusive. ’ '' ~ 

House of Industry : 


Patients in hospital, 31st March - 

• 

- 

447 

Admissions from 1st to 30th April | Count ” 

372 \ 
87 ] 

- - 

459 

Discharged cured - 

Died 

In hospital, 30th April - 

Mortality, about one in 

12*. 

6211 
37 r - 
248J 

906 

House of Recovery, Cork Street : 



Patients in hospital, 31st March - 
Admissions from 1st to 30th April - 

- 

- 

0 •=*■ 
- 0 


Discharged cured 4 

Died 

In hospital, 30th April - 1 

Mortality, about one in 1 8. 

Steevens’s Hospital : 

Patients in hospital, 31st March - 
Admissions from 1 st to 30th April - 

Discharged cured ----- 1 

Died ------- 

In hospital, 30th April - 

Mortality, one in 19. 

Sir Patrick Dunn’s Hospital: 
Patients in hospital, 31st March - 
Admissions from 1st to 30th April 

Discharged cured - - - - 1 1 

Died ------- 

In hospital, 30th April - - - - 1 

Mortality, about one in 19. 

Whitworth Hospital, Drumcondra : 
Patients in hospital, 31st March - - - - 

Admissions from 1st to 30th April - 

Discharged cured 

Died - 

In hospital, 30th April - - - - 

Mortality, about one in 1 5. 


Recapitulation : 

Total of admissions during the month ended 30th April 1819 1,311 

Total number of deaths in ditto - 84 

Mortality, about one in 16. — Average daily admissions, about 44. 

Note . — In order to institute am accurate comparison of the admissions of fever 
patients into the Dublin hospitals, • for the months of March and April 1819, we 
must add one day to the latter month to make the total number of days alike; 
namely, 31. Taking, therefore, the daily admissions at 44, we add that number to 
i, 3 n, the total of admissions during April 1819, forms a total of 1,355, or 347 less 
than the admissions during March 1 1819. 

G. Benny, M.D. 

Right Hon. 'Charles Grant. 

&c. &c. &c. 

Y 
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LBlNSTElt. Medical Report of the Fever Hospitals of StratFord-or-Sean ey and Baltin- 
^ glass, from their commencement to the 27th of February 1819; County Wicklow. 


DATE. 

Ad- 

missions. 

Dis- 

charges. 


D AT E. 1 

Ad- 

missions. 

Dis- 

charges. 

Q 

1817 . May - - 

2 



i 

1S18. April - - i 

26 

24 


„ June - - 

7 

5 

— 

„ May - - 

33 

32 

— 

„ July - - 

8 

8 

— 

„ June - •• 

28 

34 

— 

„ August 

13 

12 

— 

„ July - - 

26 

25 

— 

.. September 

10 

10 

— 

„ * August - j 

57 1 

57 

— 

October - 

l 6 

12 

1 

„ September 

18 

’9 ! 

— 

„ November 

12 

14 

1 

„ October - 

37 

25 



„ December - 

14 

12 

— 1 

„ November 

68 

65 

3 

1818. January - 

49 

39 

1 

„ December - 

54 

37 


„ February - 

33 

3i 

1 

1819. January 

79 

56 

2 

„ March - - 

3i 

32 

1 

„ February - 

39 

42 

5 

50 patients in hospital 26 February 

1819. 

Total - 

660 

1 593 

\~ 


* Stratford hospital being so crowded at this period, it was determined to get 
another hospital, which was accordingly established in Baltinglass. 

During this present month (February 1819) the cases of lever that have occurred 
are generally of a more malignant sort than usual, as may be inferred by the num- 
ber of deaths. 


Fever Hospital, at Newtown Mount Kenedy, County Wicklow. 
Patients received into hospital, from July 1817 to 28th February 181 8,1 
from the parishes of Delgany and Newtown Mount Kenedy - - J 


Deaths 6 

From 1st of March 1818, to 15th February 1819 - I53 

Deaths -10 

In hospital 16th February 1819 11 


Fever Hospital, Wicklow. 

Patients received into hospital from 6th September 1818, to' 


1st February 1819 j 20 3 

Deaths - 5 

Hospital discontinued for want of funds. 


Fever Hospital, Rathdrum, County Wicklow: 

Admitted from August 12th, 1818, to February 16th, 1819 - - 35° 

Died 4 

In hospital - - - _ - - _ . . - * 1 8 

* These were all convalescent. 


A Return of the Fever Hospital, at Bray, County Wicklow ; from it first establish- 
ment on the 18th of September 1818, to the 8th April 1819. 



1818: 

1819: 

Total. 

— 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

Admitted - - - 

10 

22 

8 

12 

l6 

13 

9 

1 

91 

Discharged - - 

3 

15 

19 

7 

16 

12 

12 


84 

Died - - - - 



2 


- - 

1 

- - : 


3 

N ow under treatment 









4 
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Fever Hospital, Arki.ow, County Wicklow. 


Admitted in 

818, January - 
„ February 
,, March - 
April 

,, May - - 
J unc - - 


Patients. 

■ 

Admitted in 

Patients. 

Admitted in 

Patients. 

7 

1818, July - - 

12 

1819. January - 

IQ 


„ August - 

13 

„ February 

21 

4 

„ September 

18 

„ March - 

l6 


„ October - 

25 

to 8th April - - 

4 

12 

9 

,, November 
„ December 

23 

26 

Total - - 

210 


Discharged cured, 212. Died i. In hospital S April, 6. 


IV. 

LEINSTER. 


Dispensary, Newtown Barry, County Wexford: 

From February 1818 to February 28, 1819 - - - - 91 Patients. 

Died ------- 1 


Dispensary Enniscorthy, County Wexford: 

From February 1 8 1 8 to February 1 7th, 1 8 1 9, - - 434 Patients, 
Recovered - - - - -431 — 

Died -3 — 

Under cure ----- 36 — 


Fever Hospital, Gorey, County Wexford : 


Date. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Date. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Date. 

Admitted. 


1317. November 

4 

— 

1818, April- - 

6 

1 

1 81 8, September 

17 

| Died. 

December 

l6 

— 

May - - 1 


1 

October - 

16 


1818. January - 

17 

— 

June - - 

23 

— 

November 

l6 

— 

February 

34 

— 

July - - 

16 

1 

December 

14 

1 

March - 

6 


August - 

16 


1819, January - 

25 

— 


237 Admitted. 4 Died. 214 Discharged. 18 In hospital. 


Fever Hospital, Wexford : 

1815. December - 

1816. From January to March - 

- - - April to June 30th - 

- - - July to September 30th 

- - - October to December 31st 

1817 - - January to March 31st - 

- - April to June 30th - 

- - - July to September 30th 

- - - October to December 31st 

1818 - - January to March 31st - 

- - - April to June 30th - 

- July to September 30th - 

- - - October to December 31st 

1819 - - January to February 28th 

Total - 



Admitted. 

Discharged 

Died. 

. 

8 

8 



- 

28 

*9 

2 

- • * 

17 

18 

1 

- 

9 

13 

— 

- 

11 

10 

1 

- 

16 

16 

1 

- 

27 

19 

— 

- 

22 

28 

— 

- 

25 

24 

— 

- 

36 

27 

2 

- 

35 

35 

1 

- 

97 

75 

1 

- 

90 

78 

4 

“ 

76 

79 

3 

- - 

497 

449 

16 
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Fever Hospital, New Ross. 





Admitted, 

Discharged. 

Died. 

.July 

1st 1809 to July 1 810 - 

28 

24 

0 

~ - 

- 1810 - 

- 1811 

81 

75 



- 1 8 1 1 - 

- 1812 

39 

40 

1 

- - 

- 1812 - 

- 1813 

39 

36 

3 


- 1813 - 

- 1814 - 

44 1 

40 


- ” 

- I8H - 

- 181,5 - 

107 

97 

0 

“ - 

-1815 - 

- 1816 - 

76 



- - 

- 181O - 

- 1817 

174 

161 


“ 

- 1817 - 

- 1818 

317 

270 

6 



Total - - - 

905 

823 

26 


Fever Hospital, New Ross — continued. 


Remaining under Cure: 

July 1st - 1 8 1 S 

August - „ - 

September „ 

October ,, 

November - „ 

December - ,, - 

January - 1819 
February - „ 

March „ 


Total 


Patients. 

Admitted 

during 

Month. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

51 

95 

73 

1 

72 

87 

9* 

1 

67 

82 

79 

— 

70 

86 

9 1 

— 

65 

65 

68 

I 

61 

46 

62 

1 

44 

44 

56 

— 

32 

47 

42 

1 

36 

— 


— 

49 s 

552 

5t>2 

5 


Tabular View of the Admissions and Deaths of the Fever Hospital, Kilkenny 
commencing the 1st of March 1803, and ending the 1st of March 1816. 
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Quarterly Return of the Few* Hospital, Kilkenny; from the 1st March 1817 

. to 1st March 1819. 



ADMISSIONS: 

DEATHS : 

For three Months from 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

A 

Total. 

st March to 1st June - 1817 

„ June „ September „ 

„ Sept. „ December „ 

„ Dec. ,, March - 1818 

,, March „ June - „ 

„ June „ September „ 

„ Sept. ,, December „ 

„ Dec. „ March - 1819 

46 

78 

180 ■ 
210 
2 33 

294 

258 

171 

50 

.75 

’99 

262 

297 

303 

207 

161 

96 

153 

379 

472 

530 

597 

465 

332 

1 

9 

13 

11 

!9 

16 

21 

20 

3 

6 

7 

6 

14 

H 

21 

13 

4 

15 

20 
1 7 
33 
30 
42 
33 

Total - - 

• 

1,470 

D554 

3.024 

110 

84 

194 


Recapitulation : 

Males. 

Females. 

Total number of Patients admitted, from 1st March 1803 to 

1st March 1817 - 

Total number of Patients admitted, from 1st of March 181” 
to 1st March 1819 - 

876 

1,470 

969 

’,554 

Grand Total - -j 

2,346 

2,523 

Total Males and Females 

- - 4,869. 

Total number of Deaths, from the 1st March 1803 to 
1 st March 1817 

Total number of Deaths, from the 1st March 1817 to 
1st March 1819 - - 

54 
1 10 

52 

84 

Grand Total - - 

164 

136 


Total Males and Females - - 300. 

Average mortality of Males, one in 14.*. nearly,] n - 

Average mortality of Females, one in 18 nearly. J' ° enerai Average as 1 to 1 t) j. 


Report of the Fever Hospital in the Barony of Portnehinc.h, in the Queen's 
County ; from 25th July 181S, to 28th February 1819. 


MONTH. 

Admitted. 

Dis- 

charged. 

Died. 

MONTH. 

Admitted. 

Dis- 

charged. 

Died. 

1S18. July 25 - - 
August 31 - 
Sept. 30 - 

October 31 
Nov. 30 

20 

27 

86* 

102 

108 

19 , 

70 

82 

122 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1818. December - 

1819. January 31 
February 2S 

76 

56 

40 

79 

<>3 

. 35 | 

3 

1 

3 

Remaining under Treatme; 

nt - 2 

9 

Total - - - 

515- 

470 

16 


Kilcullen Fever Hospital, County of Kildare; 

Patients admitted from 1st March to 1st June 1818 - - 74; Died 

Patients admitted from 1st June to 1st September 181 S - 131; Died - 3 

Patients admitted from istSeptem r to 1st Decem r 181 8 - 122* Died - - 1 

Patients admitted from 1st Dec. 1 8 1 8 to 1st March 1 819 - 93 ■ Died - - 1 

Total admitted, 420. Died, 5. .Remaining in hospital, 20. 

Report of the Naas Fever Hospital, County of Kildare: 

Admitted from loth March 1818 to loth March iSiq - - 427 
Discharged cured 400; Died 13; In Hospital 14 ; - - Total 427 
Of the deaths five were Conaught men, who had been lying in the fields under the 
ditches for many days previous to admission, at which time they were in a dyin" state. 

v J 0 
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IV. 

LEINSTER. 


Return of the Fever Hospital, Tullamore, King’s County : 
Admitted from 13th July 1817 to 31st July 1818 - - 237 

Died - -12 

Admitted from 31st July lSiSto 5th March 1819 
Died ------ 


Remaining in hospital, of whom 9 are convalescent. 


- 140 
4 


Return of Parson s-town Fever Hospital, King’s County; from 21st August 181- 
to 28th February 1819. 


From 2 1 st August to 
1st October - 
November 
December 
January - 
February - 
March 
April - - 
May - - 
J une - - 
July - - 
August - 
September 
October - 
November 
December 
January - 
February 


1st October - - 1817 

- November - - — 

- December - - — 

- January - - - 1818 

- February - - — 

- March - - - — 

- April - - - - — 

- May - - - - — 

- June ----- — 

- July - - - - — 

- August - - - . — 

- September - - — 

- October - - - — . 

- November - - — 

- December - - — 

- January - - - 1819 

- February - - — 

- March - - - — 

Total - - - 


Admitted. 

Discharged 

Died. 

32 

l6 

~Z 7 

26 

23 

1 

30 

1 7 

1 

25 

18 

2 

24 

27 

1 

24 

2 9 

2 

J 9 

l 7 

2 

20 

21 

5 

27 

21 

2 

27 

16 

— 

42 

36 

— ■ 

20 

21 

— 

27 

35 



28 

24 

— 

22 

24 

— 

11 

1 7 

1 

15 

12 



6 

18 

1 

425 

392 

18 


King’s County. 

Return of Extern Patients, under Medical Treatment; from 21st August 1817, 
to 28th February 1 8; 8 ; Parsons-town. 


From 2 1st August — 
1st October - - 
November 
December 
January - 
February 
March 
April - - 
May - - 
June - - 
July - - 
August 
September 
October - 
November 
December 
January - 
February - 


to 1st October - 
to 1st November 

- ■ December 

- - January - 

- - February 

- - March - 

- - April 

- - May - - 

- - June 

- - July 

- - August - 

- - September 

- - October 

- - November 

■ - December - 

- - January 

- - February - 

- - March - - 


Total 



Under 

Treatment. 

Cured. 

Died. 

1817 

24 

18 



— 

22 

14 

1 

— 

36 

14 


1818 

24 

23 

2 


17 

2g 

— 

■ ■ 

22 

23 

— 

■ — 

26 

19 



— 

28 

29 

— . 


18 

26’ 

— 

~ 

’9 

24 

— 


30 

28 

— - 


15 

>9 

. — 


12 

l6' 

— 

— 

12 

7 

— 

— 

7 

J .5 

— 

1819 

4 

12 

— 

— 

7 

1 l 

— 


1 

1 

. — 

■ - 

324 

321 

3 

— 



- — 1. 
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Dispensary, Killccan, County Westmeath. 


If. 

LEINSTF.lt. 


Month. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Month. 

1817. August 27 

10 

_ 

April - 1818 

September 

21 

— 

May - — 

October - 

40 

— 

June - — ~ 

November 

28 

1 

July - — 

1818. January - 

30 

— 

August - — 

February j 

35 

1 

September — 


Admitted. 1 

Died. 

Month. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

6l ! 

1 

October 1818 

10 


33 

— 

November — j 

26 



45 

1 

December — 1 

15 

1 

34 

— 

January 1819 

6 

— 

18 

— 

February — 





5 

— 

March - — 

1 0 




Total - - 

427 

e 


Report of the Fever Hospital, Kells, County Meath ; from 19th September 1S17, 
to 30th March 1819. 


DATE. 

Admission. 

Discharge. 

Deaths. 

1817. 

From 1 9th September to 1 8th October - - 

50 

29 

1 

— 

— 1 9 th October to 

1 8 th November 

31 

36 


— 

— 19th November - 

* December - - 

2 9 

24 

_ 

1818 

— December - 

- January - - 

20 

J 7 , 

1 

— 

— January 

- February - - 

14 

20 



— 

— February - 

- March - - - 

13 

5 



— 

— March - - 

- April - - - 

10 

H 



— 

— April - - 

- May - - - 

J 9 

20 




— May - - 

- June - - - 

27 

27 

1 

— 

— June - - 

- July - - - I 

26 

22 



— 

— July- - - 

- August - - 

28 

27 

— 


— August - - 

- September 

30 

30 

3 

— 

— September - 

- October - - 

25 

2 5 . 

1 

— 

— October - - 

- November 

20 

20 

3 

— 

1 — November - 

- December - - 

M 

17 


1 8l 9 

— December - 

- January - - 

17 

10 

1 

— 

— January 

- February - - 

6 

16 

2 

— 

— February - 

- March - - - 

7 

4 

— 


- — March - to 30th March - - - 

3 

3 

— 



Total - - - 

589 

366 

13 



7= 
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Q-2 


A Monthly Report of the Dundalk Fever Hospital; commencing 221I August 181- 
the day on which the Hospital was established. 


iSiy. September 
October 
November 
December 
181 8. January - 
February 
March - 
April - ' 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


22d 



22d 



Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

- 

102 

48 

4 

- 

156 

122 

8 

- 

101 

94 

7 


79 

92 

2 

- - - 

— 

- 


_ 

52 

47 

1 

- 

64 

64 

— 

■ 

44 

57 

1 

- 

43 

36 

1 

■ 

34 

33 

— 


40 

39 

2 


Receipts : 

Received from Government on 18th October 181 
” " i) - 11th December „ 

i rivate subscription to 22d February 1819 
County presentment - 
Received from Government 8th June 1818 


In hospital 1st January 18 
Admitted to 19 February 
Discharged 
Died - 

In hospital ip February 


20I 

“ 35/ 


£■ s. d. 

- 75 

- 50 

- 577 6 10 

- 70 

- 75 


£• 847 610 


55 


55 
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SECOND 

REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the State 
of Ireland , as to Disease, and how far the Measures, remedial and 
preventive, adopted by the Legislature or otherwise during the last 
year, have been effective for its removal or mitigation; and also into 
the Condition of the Labouring Poor of that part of the United 
Kingdom, with a view to facilitate the application of the Funds 
of private Individuals and Associations, for their Employment in 
useful and productive Labour; and to report their Observations,' 
together with their Opinion on these Subjects, from time to time 
to The House; — Have, pursuant to the Order of The House, 
further inquired into the matters to them referred, and have agreed 
to the following REPORT: — 

Y OUR Committee having reported on the subject of Contagious Fever, 
that most calamitous indication of general distress in Ireland, 
have directed their attention to the other great branch of the duty 
devolved on them, viz. The Employment of the Poor. 

In considering that most important topic, Your Committee find them- 
selves in a great measure controlled by the unquestionable principle, 
that legislative interference, in the operations of human industry, is as 
much as possible to be avoided. There are, nevertheless, considerable 
exceptions to such a rule, either when injurious artificial impediments are 
to be removed, or where any branch of national industry, which cannot 
in its commencement be without great difficulty carried on by individual 
exertion, and solely by private funds, may be encouraged and facilitated 
by Parliamentary Regulation. With such qualifications, Your Committee 
have directed their attention to the deficiency of Employment amongst 
the People, and the Remedies which suggest themselves. 

The general Distress and deficiency of Employment are so notorious, 
as to render it unnecessary for Your Committee to encumber their 
Appendix with particular Evidence to establish the extent and variety 
of the evil. 

With especial regard to the limits of the specified exceptions from the 
general rule, Your Committee have directed their Inquiries particularly 
to two most important departments of labour in Ireland , that employed 
in agriculture, and that of the fisheries ; they are likewise those to which 
the greatest extension may be given without hazarding reaction. 

Upon the extent to which internal improvement and agricultural 
speculation may be pursued, with a confident expectation of adequate 
409. and 
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and permanent benefit in Ireland , Your Committee refer with satis- 
faction to the able scientific Evidence contained in the Reports of 
the Commissioners of Bogs, &c. presented to the House ; they prove 
the immense amount of land in Ireland , easily reclaimable and con- 
vertible to the production of grain almost without limit for expor- 
tation. The Appendixes to those Reports considerably abridge the 
course which their duty would have pointed out to Your Committee. 
They suggest the subjects for agricultural exertions, and the mode of 
execution ; and the small extent to which their recommendations have 
been acted upon, demonstrates lamentably that want of capital which in 
Ireland unnerves all effort for improvement. 

Your Committee have examined one of the most eminent of the 
Engineers employed under that Commission, and refer to the important 
Evidence of that gentleman (Mr. Nimmo), and his valuable Obser- 
vations on the drainages of Holland, Hanover, and England. 

It is obvious, that in any general plan of improvement, not only 
much of the efficacy but of the economy of execution must depend 
on the degree of skill and science with which it is planned. In order 
to bring the subject more conveniently within the knowledge of the 
House, Your Committee have annexed in their Appendix, a selection 
from the Reports of the Commissioners of Bogs, of such parts as have 
a general application, disencumbered of all matter merely of local 
importance. 

Under the head of Drainage, two different objects are pointed out in 
those Reports; first, clearing, lowering and embanking the different 
streams which have flooded so much low ground in all parts of that 
country, and which, in the opinion of eminent physicians, forms a 
fruitful source of Contagious Fever. Such works cannot there be 
executed under separate Acts of Parliament, to the expense of which 
those concerned are not equal. 

The ancient practice of England by Commissioners of Sewers, under 
the 23d of Henry the 8th, cap. 5, seems applicable to the case, and 
which has never yet been introduced into the Statute Law of Ireland, 
or consequently acted on there; with such view either the Grand Juries 
may be made Commissioners, or separate jurisdictions may be esta- 
blished for the purpose; and if effected by assessment, the success 
which has attended the road system would promise a competition for 
improvement. 

Secondly, draining and reclaiming the great Bogs and Marshes. 
Those objects may properly be left to individuals or associations, as a 
profitable adventure, and legal provisions should be made for their re- 
payment, by a portion of the ground, either in fee or lease. It was 
by such means that the great drainages of England were effected, in 
the last and preceding centuries. The Acts already existing for that 
purpose* should be amended; for the cases of individual proprietors, 
and a general Act passed, to facilitate and encourage private Acts, where 
there are a variety of interests. 

A third and most important object recommended by the Commis- 
sioners, and to which Your Committee will advert, in connection with 

the 
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die Fishery, in a subsequent part of this Report, is the formation of 
Roads in the mountain parts of Ireland: those districts, whilst they 
are subject to their proportion of the expense of county works, have not 
had their due share of the benefit of the Grand Jury system. In such 
districts it is peculiarly necessary, that Lines of Road and other works 
should he planned and superintended by skilful persons, the importance 
of which has been exemplified in the execution of the Highland Roads, 
and the present North Wales Road, compared to the former imperfect 
and expensive method. 

Amongst the positive evils resulting from the want, of employment 
and the impassable state of the Mountain Districts, is the facility, under 
the present circumstances of the country, of illicit distillation, with its 
consequent depravation of morals and loss to the revenue. 

The want of capital in Ireland is attributable to various causes. 
Capital can accumulate only out of the savings of individuals. In Ireland 
there are few persons who, either in manufactures or agriculture, conduct 
their operations on such a scale as to admit of much surplus for accu- 
mulation. The manufacture which flourishes, the Linen, is spread 
abroad amongst a population which at the same time cultivates the soil 
for their sustenance ; and though such a manufacture may be more 
conducive to health and morals in the manufacturer, it is more incom- 
patible with large savings. 

In like manner in agriculture, the tendency, from various causes, to 
subdivision of farms, and the general practice of throwing the expense 
of buildings and repairs on the tenant, countervail the accumulation of 
profit in the hands of the farmer, and the application thereof to be- 
neficial enterprize in agriculture. 

It is almost impossible in theory to estimate the mischiefs attendant 
on a redundant, a growing and unemployed population, converting that 
which ought to be the strength into the peril of a state. It is obvious, 
that the tendency of such a population to general misery, must be rapid, 
in proportion to the facility of procuring human sustenance, leading to 
the boundless multiplication of human beings satisfied with the lowest 
condition of existence. 

That such a population, excessive in proportion to the market for 
labour, exists and is growing in Ireland, is a fact that demands the most 
serious attention of the Legislature ; and makes it not merely a matter 
of humanity but of state policy, to give every reasonable encouragement 
to industry in that quarter of the empire. 

In considering the causes which discourage industry in Ireland , it is 
impossible to overlook the lamentable circumstance, almost peculiar to 
that country, of the non-residence of a great proportion of the Pro- 
prietors ; and especially of that portion which could most contribute, by 
their rank, their wealth and their moral influence, to operate beneficially 
on the habits and comforts of the lower' classes. The expenditure of 
income in England, resulting therefrom, enhances the claim of Ireland 
on the generous consideration of Parliament. 

On the subject of agricultural improvement, Your Committee, (con- 
trolled by the permanent principle of avoiding unnecessarily to tamper 
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with so important a branch of industry, and leaving it to its best 
encouragement, the operation of a free market,) nevertheless think it 
necessary to point out the extent to which Ireland may be improved, 
and its power of production of human food vastly extended. 

It appears in evidence, that there are of reclaimable Bog in Ireland 
two millions of Irish acres, of a soil suited to the production of grain ; 
that the measures suggested by the scientific persons employed under 
the Bog Commissioners, much facilitate the application of private specu- 
lation to such improvements ; and that in order to give efficacy to those 
suggestions, a General Inclosure and Drainage Act, on the principle of 
that for England, would be highly important ; beyond that, as the basis 
for particular local Acts, Your Committee do not venture to go, save 
in recommending, that the powers given under the Act of lust Session be 
extended to exempting from interest such advances as may be made for 
“Public Works," on due security for repayment of the principal within 
a limited number of years. A reference to the Reports alluded to will 
evince the great source of employment which the improvement of the 
Bogs of Ireland would offer to the population ; and the facility of 
transport by canals through such level lines, would insure to England 
supplies of grain at moderate prices, which might render it wholly inde- 
pendent .of foreign countries for the food of its manufacturing population. 

The Mountain Districts of Ireland , at present comparatively unpro- 
ductive, are capable of high improvement ; they consist of about one and 
a half millions of Irish acres, of which it appears that about one half is 
suitable for agriculture, the remainder for much improved pasturage, for 
rearing or dairy purposes ; and the entire eminently suitable for 
planting, much of the worst of it having been old forest land. 

The nature of the evidence relative to those Mountain Districts has 
led Your Committee to consider of their improvement, in connection 
with that of the Fisheries, of which the principal lie along the coasts of 
those districts. 

In whatever view it can be considered, whether as a source of national 
wealth, as a means of employing an overflowing population, or as 
a nursery of the best seamen, Your Committee cannot too strongly 
impress on the House the importance of the Irish Fishery. In addition 
to the evidence on that subject, stated in the Appendix, Your Committee 
have referred to several Reports of the Irish House of Commons, from 
the year 1733 to 1799* all demonstrating the highly advantageous 
situation of Ireland , as a seat of the fisheries, which could alone have 
been rendered unprofitable by a most perverse and injudicious system 
of laws. 

The revision and simplification of those laws, and the direct appli- 
cation of encouragement under them to the resident fishermen of the 
coast, Your Committee consider essential to any successful fishery in 
Ireland. 

The failure of the existing system may be proved by the fact esta- 
blished in the public Accounts, that while in the last year herrings were 
imported to the value of jT. 58,197, the export trade, within the last 
three years, has fallen to a twentieth part of its former amount. 

The 
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The actual condition of the fishermen on the coast appears to be 
miserable ; and yet their general habits, character and qualifications, are 
highly deserving of liberal encouragement. 

It appears from the whole current of evidence, not only that the 
western, northern and southern coasts of Ireland , afford every advantage 
for a Bay or Coast Fishery, but that they are eminently suited for 
a deep sea Cod Fishery of great importance, calculated to afford per- 
manent employment, independent of that for the production of oil from 
the whale and basking-shark, which abound in the contiguous seas. 
Without enlarging on the importance of this subject, Your Committee 
refer to the evidence in their Appendix, as well as the voluminous 
testimony contained in the Irish Journals before referred to, and they 
particularly call the attention of the House to that of Mr. Telford 
which has enabled them to take the benefit of experience from an im- 
proved system of Fishery Laws, and of parliamentary encouragement, 
wisely applied and eminently successful in the case of Scotland. The 
inestimable benefits of the measure, which has opened through the 
Highlands of Scotland suitable lines of road into the seats of the 
Fisheries from the more improved districts, form a strong contrast to the 
numerous instances in which public money has been injudiciously ap- 
plied to local objects. The establishment of successful Fisheries in 
consequence has materially augmented the national wealth, and opened 
sources of the most valuable industry ; and it appears to Your Com- 
mittee, that so extensive a national benefit was never attained for so 
moderate an expenditure. 

In the case of Scotland, in 1802-3, the Treasury adopted the principle 
of applying the public money for the great ultimate public object of 
encouraging the Fisheries ; and with that view, they ordered surveys to 
be made by skilful engineers, and approved a scheme for opening the 
Highlands on a prospective estimate of £. 150,000, to be met by an 
equal levy on the districts to be thereby improved ; of the signal success 
of that scheme your Committee have the most satisfactory evidence. 

On every ground of policy as well as justice, Your Committee 
earnestly recommend the application of the precedent of Scotland to 
the Highland Districts of Ireland. It appears in evidence, that the 
circumstances of the countries in question are remarkably similar; they 
are both mountainous and uncultivated, and abound with an unemployed 
population. The Irish soil is stated to be capable of higher cultivation, 
as better in itself, and equally abounding with manures, which at pre- 
sent cannot be transferred for its improvement beyond the mere pre- 
cincts of the sea. It abounds with the best natural harbours for safe 
anchorage and shelter, but is deprived of the benefit of these from the 
want of piers or landing places, which it appears could be constructed 
at a moderate expense. These favourable fishing stations are also, for 
want of roads and bridges, cut off from intercourse with the interior 
from which capital may be expected, and a market found for the coast 
fishery. 
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To all these natural claims to similar encouragement, those districts 
of Ireland add the very serious one, that from the non-residence of a 
majority of the proprietors, they do not possess within themselves the 
means of effecting those objects by private exertion. It appears more- 
over, that in the case of Scotland, no combination of private individuals 
with equal funds, could have effected the same amount of good which has 
been wrought under the Parliamentary Commission for Scotland. And 
in any measures which the wisdom of Parliament may adopt, tile power 
through which it is to be exercised should be removed from the influence 
of local interests and partiality in its application. It is no small recom- 
mendation of a similar experiment in Ireland, that the amount of money 
requisite for its completion is so small as not to present any obstacle 
even in the present difficult situation of the finances of the State ; and 
that its application would moreover be justified and facilitated, by the 
power possessed under the Grand Jury system of Ireland, of taxing the 
land to be improved in an amount equal to any public grant, by which 
much of the difficulties encountered in the Scots system would be 
avoided. 

7 June 1819. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


WITNESSES. 

Mr. Alexander Nimmo; — Mr. Robert Fraser; — Thomas Telford, Esq. 


Sabbati, 8° die Maij , 1819 - 

The Right Honourable Sir JOHN NEWPORT, Baronet, 
In the Chair. 


Mr. Alexander Nimmo, called in; and Examined. 


Y OU have been lately in the county of Kerry; were there many poor willing to ]\j r 

work, who could not get employment? — There were ; the number of poor in the Alexander Nimmo. 
northern part of the county is so great, and such is the distress for want of employ- f8 Ma , ■. 
ment, that several hundreds at a fair, lately, in the neighbouring county of Limerick, , ^ 1 J*"' , 

willingly hired themselves as labourers at four-pence a day. 

Did they get their diet also ? — Certainly not ; the poor inhabitants of the village 
of Hospital were so exasperated at their tendering themselves as labourers at this 
rate, that they fell upon them, and nearly killed several of them, and some afterwards 
died. 

What is the common rate of labour there? — Eight-pence a day; I had occasion 
to check the accounts of a public work in the neighbourhood, and that was the rate 
of labour. 

Do you know of any work now undertaken, or likely to be undertaken, that can 
supply employment? — The Tralee mail-coach road, on which £.14,000 is to be 
expended, is about to commence, and will furnish employment for two years ; but 
that will only employ the people of that district; it is hoped, before the expiration 
of the time that the drainage of the bogs in the neighbourhood will commence, if not 
obstructed by legal and other difficulties. A very considerable body of proprietors 
have petitioned for leave to bring in a bill for that purpose; this, however, only 
applies to one part of the county of Kerry ; the difficulties I alluded to are, the want 
of funds to make the primary advances. The extent of the bogs to be drained are 
30,000 statute acres. 

What do you consider as the legal difficulties to the effecting of the drainage of 
this and other bogs and waste grounds ? — I will furnish the Committee with a state- 
ment of them at a subsequent opportunity. 

Have you been employed under the commissioners of bogs in Ireland as an 
engineer, and had any opportunity of seeing improvements of that nature elsewhere? 

— I have, in the county of Kerry, with the bordering parts of the counties of Limerick 
and Cork, and the western part of the county of Galway ; and I have since visited 
the improvements made by Messieurs Bradshaw and lloscoe in this country, and 
also several in Holland, Flanders, and Westphalia. 

Did you possess any facilities for seeing the works executed in Holland ? — I was 
recommended by our ambassador to the director general of the water-staat, who is 
the minister having the direction of all the public works of drainage, roads, and 
navigation there; I was shown liberally the plans in his office, recommended ge- 
nerally to the Dutch engineers, and particularly to the superintendent of drainage, 
by whom I was carried over some of the chief works of that description, and of 
which I have plans ; the engineers of that country were very liberal in their com- 
munications. 

Did you examine into the result of the execution of any of those works ? — I did, 
of several ; and particularly that of Zevenhoven, &c. about 20 square miles in extent, 
and in cultivation, when I saw it. The greater part is 1 8 feet below the low-water 
mark of the ocean ; the soil is bog, exactly the same as the Irish, the under-stratum 
409. C c marly 
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Mr. marly sand, the original depth of peat, from 1 2 to above 20 feet. I have also seen 
Alexander Nimmo. a great deal of the process of draining in Flanders and Westphalia. 

(8 May.) Will you furnish the Committee with the detail of your observations on the pro- 

v ^ cess employed for draining and improving the bog above mentioned, and other boos 

you have turned your attention to on the continent ; and as far as you are able tlie 
heads of expense attendant upon it, with the comparison of the expenses which 
would have attended a similar drainage of the bogs in Ireland, and the grounds on 
which you would form such a comparison ? — I will, so far as the notes which I have 
in town, will enable me. 

Have you turned your attention to the provisions that might he requisite for the 
formation of a general drainage hill, and on what principles would you recommend 
such an act to be constructed ? — I have drawn up the heads of a bill on the prece- 
dent of the general Inclosure Act of 1801 ; it is in the hands of Mr. Secretary 
Grant ; I think, however, it might be desirable to make some particular regulations 
in addition, especially on the subject of drainage. 

Have you had opportunities of seeing the wastes and bogs in the other parts of 
Ireland ? — In the course of my professional engagements, "I have had occasion to 
visit nearly all the bog and waste tracts of Leinster, Connaught, and Munster • I 
am very little acquainted with Ulster. 

Have you found in those tracts of country, large quantities of improvable land 
very inaccessible in their present condition? — The western parts of Donegal, Sli<r 0 
Mayo, Galway, Kerry and Cork, are mountainous districts, into which °there are 
few or no roads practicable for carriages; the formation of such roads for trans- 
porting manure and produce, is the chief means of improvement, which I and my 
brother engineers employed on the bogs, have recommended for those districts. J 

Have you found in those districts many valuable harbours ? — The best natural 
harbours in Ireland are in those districts, but they are in general little used for the 
purpose of commerce. 

Are those harbours nearly unavailable in their present state, for import or export 
of the produce of the country ?— They are chiefly useful to the fishermen who 
inhabit their banks, whose numbers are very great, but of small avail for import 
and export, from the want of wharfs and landing places, or of roads to them, through 
the mountainous and boggy tracts on their shores. ’ 6 

Are not the fisheries considerably discouraged by the difficulty of passage through 
the adjoining country ?— They are so ; for instance, the Killery harbour, which has 
an excellent fishery, is within nine miles of the thriving town of Westport ; there is 
no road to that harbour fit for carriages, nor any road at ail along either shore. 

Is that the general case of the harbours lying on the coast of the mountain 
district ? — It is very much the case. 

Have the Scotch fisheries been materially promoted by opening lines of road to 
the harbours where they are carried on?— That was the chief object of most of 


Were those roads you speak of in Scotland constructed in any part at the public 
expense.'— The parliamentary commissioners have granted one-half of the estimated 
expense of every road, the other half is defrayed by assessments on the proprietors 
of the whole county, where the county have agreed to the roads, or by the private 
subscriptions of those interested in other cases, and the engineering and super- 
intendence of these roads are defrayed entirely by government ; but for this subject, 
I must refer you to the parliamentary reports. J 

Have you had an opportunity of examining the execution of those public works in 
Scotland?— I have, but not within these last seven years. 

tWn ll t aPPeaF 1 u y °! U ’ * t l e "'• orks had contributed much to the improvement of 
duceri h yg h" era f M bltS 0f industr y and sti >l Which those works intro- 

whenlkftrhT of considerable serv.ee; but few of them were so far completed 

has suLrfnt™d J 0 t U h y ’ aS i° enab - e me t0 j“ d g e of the effect i Mr. Telford who 
has superintended those roads, can give better information on the subject. 

Hoes the coast of the mountain districts of Ireland, compared with Scotland, con- 

IreL 7 of\vhi U h a T h for a S ricultural Purposes ?-The mountain tracts in 

mmti-l-n ' fhlch I have spoken, are vastly superior in their capability for improve- 
elevat inn' IJ * f hl g h,a,lds of Scotland, in point of soil, climate, 

nTmiles 1-7 ! i° f “ arket ’ P rovided tha y "'ere accessible. With respect to 
foil 1 y c ]rcumstanced 1 shell-sand and sea-weed equally abound- 

intpi-inr l T'f are 1° man ^ cases canded °n horseback many miles into the 
n enor, and on the farms along the shore, they are chiefly carried in baskets on the 

backs 
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backs of m en and women, but I have never seen a wheel carriage employed for that Mr. 
object, owing to the want of roads. Limestone is more abundant in the Irish than in Alamitr Nmm. 
the Scotch highlands. , . 

Are those manures peculiarly applicable to the improvement of the mountain dis- 
tricts ? — In my opinion, these are the best manures for that purpose, as the improve- 
ment of the bog and mountain on these coasts has been carried further than on any 
part of the interior. J 

Are those districts populous ?— The population of the sea coast is very great, but 
the interior of the mountain tracts is mostly desert, until you arrive back at the culti- 
vated plains. 

Do the inhabitants wander much about the country to obtain work ?— The chief 
resource the inhabitants of the coast have is fishing ; they are in a great decree 
unemployed. ° 

In Connaught there are no public works to which they can apply; in 
Munster the poor labourers from Kerry, Cork, &c. come frequently to the works 
at Dunmore near Waterford, upwards of 100 miles, but the limited number of the 
workmen there, and the claims of the distressed population of the neighbourhood, 
prevent their obtaining much relief from that undertaking. At all times however, 
a great many poor labourers from these mountain districts, are in the habit of wander- 
ing in search of employment in the common operations of agriculture or otherwise. 

On the least encouragement, several thousand of these labourers appear in search of 
employment at any public work. 


DO you know what proportion the highlands of Scotland bear to the entire con- Maids, 
tents of Scotland? — They are at least one-half the area, and contain one-sixth of 11“ die Maij. 
the population. ^ s- 

Arc the seats of the fisheries chiefly in the mountain districts? — The most valua- 
ble fishings are in the mountain districts of the west coast; but the inhabitants of the 
east coast, which is better cultivated and nearer the market, have hitherto prosecuted 
the fishery with most success. 

What proportion do the mountain tracts of Ireland, bear to the whole of the 
island? — About one-fourth of the area; the whole area of Ireland is about 
12,000,000 Irish acres, of which 2,000,000 are bog, and 1,500,000 uncultivated 
mountain. 

How much of the uncultivated tract might be cultivated ? — About one-half, but 
the whole of it is fit for plantation. 


BY the half which may be improved (as stated in a former examination,) for cul- Veneris, 
tivation, do you mean that it might be laid under the plough ? — Under the spade, lj} ° die Maij. 
under tillage, fit for conversion to arable land, by the plough or the spade. __ ^ 

Could the remainder be materially improved for pasturage? — Decidedly, by drain- 
ing and liming. 

Will you state to the Committee, the particular district of sea-coasts on which 
fisheries can be carried on, which have come under your notice, and where you con- 
sider the establishment of new roads, and improvements of old lines of road, to be 
essentially necessary to the furtherance of such establishments ? — The first great 
tract of mountain country of that description, and well suited for the fishery on the 
west coast of Connaught, with which I am acquainted, is the peninsula between 
Killalla Bay and Newport, in the county of Mayo, commonly called Erris ; the next 
the peninsular tract between Westport and Galway, beyond Lough Corrib, called 
Morisk and Conamara ; the third the barony of Burren, in Clare ; fourth, the penin- 
sulas of Corlnaguiny, Iveragb, and Bantry, in Kerry and Cork. 

Are you acquainted with the state of the fisheries of Ireland, on the coast? — Not 
very accurately. 

Do those districts which you have named, stand much in need of improvement, 
with respect to roads ? — This is so much the case, that in the first two districts, the 
grand jury of Mayo have borrowed from the commissioners for loans, considerable 
sums, in anticipation of their presentments for making two roads into Erris and to the 
Killery harbour. In Galway and Clare nothing of that kind has yet been proposed, 
from the gentlemen not yet being aware of the powers of doing so. In Kerry, ap- 
plication has also been made for a road into the peninsula of Iveragb, and others are 
intended ; many more roads would probably be undertaken, were those powers con- 
tinued, or other more accessible funds provided. 

409. Are 
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Are not the principal of these sums to be repaid by instalments, with interest thereon 
by the counties?— They are, under the act of last session, which empowers arand 
juries to borrow. ° 1 

Do you know whether the expense of such repayment is incurred by the mountain 
districts through which the roads are carried ? — I believe Erris and Killery roads are 
by the county at large, I think those two ; the Mayo roads are by the county at large 
the Kerry road partly by the barony. J ° * 

Is not the forming and gravelling of all the Kerry road, levied on the barony ?_Yes 
the masonry is defrayed by the county. J ' ’ 

Is there a great population in those districts you have mentioned ?— Alono the 
shores chiefly, the population is very great. b 

Does the fishery in those districts appear to be conducted upon a judicious prin- 
ciple ?— The chief part of the capital of the poor people there is employed in the 
fishery but their boats are certainly very imperfect ; the boats of Mayo and Galwav 
are half-decked hookers, those of Clare are chiefly made of wicker aod hides and in 
Kerry they have only yawls. ’ 

What kind of fishery is off that coast ?— The coast of Galway and Mayo abounds 
peculiarly in mackerel and turbot ; they also pursue the sun-fish to a great extent but 
at much risk, in consequence of the inferiority of their vessels for that stormv’sea • 
towards the bouth gurnet, soles and hake, are the chief; cod is general over all 
Do you mean to say that upon that extensive coast mackerel and turbot are the 
principal fish taken ?— I think they are the chief fish pursued on that coast excent 
cod ?— Are you aware that an extensive fishery could be made beneficial to the 
people of the country, beyond the mere market of the day ?— Mackerel is not cured- 
but turbot is sent from Galway to Dublin ; and those of Erris would also, if it were 
practicable; the turbot of Galway and cod come across the Shannon, and are sold 
m Tipperary and neighbouring counties. 

Do you think that the fishermen confine their efforts to near the shore?— In the 
south they do, excepting about Kinsale. ine 

Is there a valuable sun-fishery pursued on the coast of Galway and Mayo ?— Yes 
Are you aware of any oil being sent to London, obtained from that source ?-Not 
personally ; I have heard so. Ly01 

■ Do you not consider that the fisheries on the coast would admit of considerable 
improvement ?— I have no doubt that they would. meraoie 

Have you any reason to suppose, from any thing vou have heard, that there is a very 
extensive cod fishery which might be made available on the coast of Ireland ? — I hare 
unde, stood that there is a very extensive range of cod banks on the western coast 
of Ireland, especially off the Isle of Ennisbofin ; but I am very little acquainted 

fill ! ,h : 1 k " 0 : al ° ngtheCoastof WatCT ford there are no boaU fit for 
fishing; they have no harbours to hold such boats; they must have boats to draw 

L^vSch the y ho a „ke,i lay ala^ WeStei " ^ ° f haS P rOTided 

wa t srer yl “ t ! e if rraati ° n “P™ ‘hat subject; I lideJand that the herring' fiE 
was very valuable some years ago on both sides of Ireland, but it failed We had 
last year, ,n the neighbourhood of Waterford, a good quantity^ of he rings and an 
immense quantity of sprats and mackerel. At the works at Dunmore fbave seen 

line or T three bund ™ d people standing in an evening fishing for mackerel with rod and 
lme ; I mention this only to show their abundancl 

materially SSSSdl* °“ T? y °“ have m “ tio >' ad '™“> d be vety 

S Lft wonM amg improved hues of road into the interior of the 

y • t vould, from the superior facility of access to the market 

would mve for that marDoseT t th^t I 'f en ^{ri 0 u facilit y of access »>>i'ch these road, 
places to other narts ofth. ’ h V be ° f great S eneral benefit , b y opening those 
Le, n^c^rant;t^ei YeS ’ ““ th ° Se plaCeS t0 a S'™‘- 

lines of road ’—The trnth'ri^the 8116 ! 168 ’ W °“ Id be raateriall y improved by such 
Mayo, is by the conversion of th„* ™ ? enco “™g ement to agricultural pursuits in 
might altoMt sav TXchl e ?T T "’ J hlske 3 'i for this is the only shape, I 
it being necessarily convey-edV horsebai Pr ° dUCe ° f ' ^ C0U “ try Can be ca,ried out ’ 

mode of applying the t? 8 ? 01 !] S ? te of tbe countr y there is no other profitable 

apply, Dg the pioduce of tl, eland, but by making it into whiskey ?-No; in the 

southern 
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southern mountainous tracts in Kerry and' Cork, there is no distillation of illicit Mr. 
whiskey carrying on ; the ground is there under pasturage, and the produce chiefly Alexander Nrnmo. 
butter, which is universally carried out on the backs of horses ; these other tracts of (14 May.) 

which I have been speaking, make no butter ; there is only cattle for breeding ; there v J 

is a good deal of that kind of stock sent out, and also many pigs. 

In your opinion, would the construction of carriage roads lead to the sending of 
grain to market ? — Yes ; I have no doubt that it would be the means of converting 
the countries of Erris, Morisk and Conamara, into grain countries; roads have 
within these last thirty years had that effect in the plains of Mayo ; at this moment 
these plains constitute one of the most fertile districts in Ireland, and which is 
evident from the exports of the port of Westport, which have amounted to many 
thousands a year. 

Generally speaking, is not the grain in that district cheaper than in other parts of 
the country? — Yes. 

To what do you attribute that increase of cultivation ? — The chief cause was, 

I believe, the great encouragement of the late lord Sligo, and the ready market given 
by some merchants settling in Westport. 

The Committee understand, that you are extremely well acquainted with the state 
of the bo«s and wastes in the interior of Ireland? — From travelling over them only, 
not from any actual survey, except what is accessible to every body else, the general 
bog reports. 

Do you not consider, that the application of capital and enterprize to reclaiming 
these districts, would be a very extensive means of employment to the population?— 

Yes, I conceive so, and also a very profitable application of capital. 

Are not these tracts very populous, and the population in a state of great poverty 
and distress ? — There are many tracts of Ireland where the population amounts to 
one person to every two acres of surface; in the county of Louth you have a whole 
family on two acres. 

Would the labour applicable to such improvements be in a great proportion 
manual labour ? — Almost entirely ; horse labour can be very little used in bogs. 

Have not the mode and manner of conducting such. works been very accurately 
considered by the engineers employed under the commissioners ; the mode of exe- 
cuting the drainage of bogs, and the reclaiming of the soil? — The reports of the 
engineers have been chiefly guided by the operations which have been already per- 
formed, supposed to be improved in such manner as their superior acquaintance with 
the modes of facilitating labour enabled them to suggest. 

Do you consider that the improvement of the tracts would be likely to afford a 
permanent source of employment to the people afterwards ?— The improvement of 
the bogs and waste, would provide for an additional agricultural population of 
two millions. 

What is your opinion, with respect to the operation of the Loan Act, passed the 
last year ; do you think it has at all answered its object ? I am one of the engi- 
neers of the loan commissioners, and would rather be excused at present from 


answering this question. , 

Do you consider that the adoption of a general drainage act, as the foundation of 
particular acts, applicable to separate districts, would very much facilitate the em- 
ployment of the poor, and the improvement of the country ? 1 think it would very 

much facilitate that object, and especially if some means were provided for valuing 
the interests which at present tend to restrict the improvement, although not in them- 
selves applicable to any profitable purpose. . . . , . 

Are you aware of large districts of very valuable soil at present requiring drainage, 
in Ireland ?— The banks of almost all the rivers are liable to be overflowed, and 
yet they form the finest pastures in that kingdom, very few of them have been as yet 
embanked. . , 

Do you know of large districts of rich soil which are inundated ?— There are some 
extensive tracts of that kind, especially on the Shannon. 

Very extensive ?— Yes ; it was thought by Mr. Jessop, the engineer that many 
thousand acres of land could be got by lowering the rocks at Killaloe, on the 


kjuanuon. . . , . 

Do you suppose that the want of such laws as exist in England, respecting drain- 
age, is not a great impediment to improvements in Ireland?— It certainly is a great 
impediment; there are no laws calculated to procure any co-operation; what laws 
are applicable to Ireland, in many instances, are not suited to Irish property. . 

What progress is now- making in the reclaiming of bogs in Ireland . ree ai.m 
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„ Mr \ r in S of tbe b0 S s has been ® good deal hastened apparently by the printing of the 

Nmm. reports . miiny ex[ens ; ve wor ks iu the way of embankment, navigation and dramas 
(It May.) ' have been begun in different parts of the country, but yet with a very partial effect • 
'' - much good probably would be done by the publication of those reports, for I 6 n H 

many proprietors extremely anxious to get possession of them, which can be only 
done by an order of the House itself. * 

[The following Papers were delivered in, and read :] 

Some Account of the Drainages of Holland, &c. 

By Mr. Alexander Nimmo, F. R. S. Ed. Civil Engineer. 

IN order to have a correct idea of the works of drainage in the low countries it 
B necessary to take a view of the physicial position of that interesting portion of 

We may perceive, even by the map, that the northern part of Germany is an 
immense plain, descending gently towards the north sea, near which every thine 
like high land disappears, there being no considerable mountain within 150 miles of 
the coast; and from Calais to the coast of Denmark, the shore exhibits chiefly a 
range of low sand lulls or clowns, here and there broken so as to admit the exit of 
the land waters of the great plain aforesaid. 

It is probable that these downs owe their formation to the action of the sea which 
has very little rise and fall on the shores of Holland and Denmark: these countries 
SKaated 50 as . t0 if l l ,t, ' e f ffected ellh ei- by the tide of the north sea, or that of 

r‘ T’l • u e lmd ‘ ! ,S r nge ° f downs ’ "' hidl seldom exceeds a mile in 

breadth, lies a shallow bason, chiefly occupied with peat, bog or morass, the sur- 
face of which is but little above the mean level of the sea, and the bottom from 10 
to 20 feet beloiv it. The breadth of this space varies frequently, the outline of the 
dry lands of the interior being much more irregular than the shore of the ocean 

Mil et r °t ddCS fi'| n i d “ f‘ ld al ’ d F "f sUnd > " llere tlle g reat inlet of the Zuyder Zee 
nnt I X b r nfi n ed "f, peat i. an f- a<?cordln S t0 tradition, was formerly a lake only, 

^d^i^l; s S'" s 1,16 northem bound ^ ° f bad 

It may be observed, that the continuous part of the morass is chiefly in the neivh 
bomhoodo the great rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt It is The 
nature ot all rivers liable to mundation, to deposit a great part of their sullase on 

teriTntol b emba\ h ' Cb th“ S m ° re rapidly than tbe morasa behind! this 
/ a ural embankment has in every country produced a slip of land on each 

L 8rei a r r r ’ ° f ex t ra or d inary fertility, and great value to a pastoral peopte 
eLSinJtlfJrve^ 86 ^ ' be “mpleUng* and extending te^by 
the RMne at WtVth “T"! f ? <ado ' vs b y dikes ' The embankment of 
kvasTon of ^ 1 ha f eat ' a ‘“" d »f the Betrume, is more ancient than the 
midX of Par ‘ ° f ‘? e W0l ks0f lhat kiud date from the 

after seeing the works of ?(’ ,jp . ear ,J° ,lave been suggested by the crusaders, 

. r ! %pt Various "acts of Holland were 
dral T«t aild re S a ' a ‘ 6d by corporations con- 
mationof the Batavian rein ? r -tT’ V s y ste » a ™tinned until the late for- 

Xitj: m i drainage and , % 

vention onh^riudmill^about three! h^tacy ° f tbe drainage of Holland is tbe in- 
system of drainage has hern , , 11 ljm ' s a S°’ By means of that instrument, the 
OS low a S^neS„m- ,end 1 “ th ° Se m °™ ss6s aild lak «> "bich were already 
country i pS ■ ln hct ! a S reat part of that singuW 
artificial means alone Such t ™ &l1 tlie neighbouring ocean, and kept dry by 

banks, over which their waters P m ders i the y “re surrounded by 

carried this so far that =nmp *1 1 * b y j Wi 9 c * , “ lPs * Successive operations have 

the ordinary low-water of the M 56 ae ^ dlaia6d l mlde rs are even 18 feet below 
the interio/riversy which Ire Wl ' en this add tha height of 

situation of that country .ppears^y ^rical 0 ™ "***'* ** high “ S 24 feet> the 

a sea of ice; but, pro vided * the Ceases; 11:16 ™eadows are converted into 
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more than 30 days at an average during the whole year; each mill ia equal to the 
dramage of 600 acres ; the whole throw, og to the height of four feet 7 oo barrels of 
water (each 5! cubic feet Rhineland) per minute. 

Besides the natural lakes which pervade Holland, the watery surface is con- 
stantly extending by the process of cutting turf for fuel, which reaching to the demh 
of 12 to 20 feet below low-water, leaves the country from which it is extracted in Fhe 
state of, a ake interspersed with numerous isles of turf. These sheets of water 
named plassen or plashes, are all on one level within certain districts and 
communicating with the canals, are pervaded by boats navigating by the sail or nerch 
But as many of these plashes, uniting together, form great lakes, having waves, which 
act upon and corrode the neighbouring lands, it is part of the policy of the Dutch 
to have them drained and cultivated ; permission, therefore, is not given to cut turf in 
this way until a certain deposit is made in the hands of the state. But this fund 
however adequate it may have been in former times, is now far too small for 
defraying the expense of drainage; it forms a portion of the national debt, and is 
payable to any person or company who will undertake the drainage. About i <50 vears 
ago, nearly all the lakes of North Holland (containing about 80,000 English acres) 
were reclaimed by private companies as a profitable speculation ; but of late the great 
works of this kind have been chiefly undertaken by the state ; the land-owners in most 
cases agreeing to surrender their claims. The lake is surrounded by a dyke of a par- 
ticular construction, to keep out the foreign waters, and on the outside a surrounding 
drain is made of sufficient dimensions to be a navigable canal ; the interior water is 
then elevated into this canal by means of windmills, and passes thereby to the ocean 
When the polder is drained, the remaining turf is sold for fuel, retaining a certain por- 
tion to form a soil which of course is similar to the “cut away bog” or “mooreen” of 
Ireland. The ground is then tilled and sown with rape, which is'sold on the spot by 
auction, as is also the hay on the roads, dikes, &c. ; and sometimes a second crop 4 
taken ere it be laid down with clover ; the lands are then divided into kavels or lots 
and sold to the best bidder, subject to all the expense of supporting the drainage as- 
also to the usual taxes on land, cattle, salt and the like, from which, for a tenn of 
years, at least, those lands reclaimed by private adventurers were usually exempted. 

One ot the latest works of this kind is the drainage of Nieuwenkoop and Zevenhoven, 
completed in 1812; it extends over 20,000 English acres, and cost £300,000 
sterling, of which sum the sales only returned one half, but the state considers itself 
amply paid by the taxes arising from the newly gained land, and the cessation of the 
damage formerly caused by the lake. 

The neighbouring drainage of Mydrecht has already cost a million of guilders or 
£100,000, and is still incomplete. The steam engine has been employed there with 
partial success. 

These drained countries in Holland are found to be very productive ; and though 
originally acquired and supported at an expense vastly greater than is necessary in 
bogs or marshes, which are level free. Yet the drainage charge seldom exceeds 
four guilders per acre per annum ; and such is the security felt, that houses and farm 
buildings are erected and inhabited, and capital invested in them, without scruple. 

Their greatest advantage is the perfect command which they have of the water, 
the height of which, from the general flatness of the polder, may be and is regulated 
to an inch ; the millers throwing off the waters whenever they rise, and drawing down 
from the canals whenever there is a drought. 

Where the Dutch have not this convenience, they do not seem to be versant in the 
cultivation of turf bog, though a good deal has been reclaimed on upper ground also, 
especially in the eastern provinces. The polders of Holland, though they have given 
abundant crops of every kind, are for the most part kept in permanent pasture. 



Short Account of the Drainage of the Fens in England ; 
by Mr. Alexander Nimmo, Engineer. 

Until the latter part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, the business of drainage was 
m this kingdom intrusted to the management of local commissioners of sewers, whose 
powers were partly regulated by the custom of Romney Marsh, partly various tem- 
porary statutes, and in tire reign of Henry VIII, by a general law, on which they still 
proceed. 

The objects of these commissioners, as may be seen by the law oi sewers, and 
form of the commission, 6 Henry VI, was not the investigation of new improvements 
or means of relief, but the preservation of ancient channels and banks, and the 
discovery of the persons whose duty it was to uphold the same. These commis*- 
, 4 ° 9 * sioners 
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Mr. sioners are appointed for a term of years by the chancellor, &c. ; their form of pro 
M'xmitcrNimm. C eeding is by the summoning a jury, to inquire into nuisances, and present for their 
(14 May.) removal. 

No great work of drainage could properly be undertaken by their authority • what 
had been previously done, was chiefly the work of the various religious houses to 
whom we owe so many agricultural improvements, and on their dissolution by 
Henry VIII, it is probable many of these improvements fell into decay. 3 

But at the period alluded to, sundry adventurers from Holland, and especially the 
English officers, who during their services in the wars of the low countries, had J wit- 
nessed the success of many great works of that kind, and had become well acquainted 
with the practice thereof, introduced a new system of proceeding, and proposed to 
undertake the recovery and drainage of great tracts of land on a regular plan, and as 
a profitable adventure. One of the first adventurers of this sort, of whom we find 
mention, was captain Thomas Lovell, who undertook the drainage of Deeping Fens ■ 
he is represented in the petition from Deeping and other neighbouring towns, as 
“ a man skilful in like works, wherein he had beyond the seas been much used and 
employed 41 Eliz. He was to have executed the undertaking in five years and to 
have one-third of the fens for his trouble, but probably failed from want of ’capital 
for in his petition, t Jac. he states, that bis whole fortune of /. 12,000 was expended 
in this undertaking, and it was after all imperfect. r 

Ibis, however, seems to have been the commencement of the grand project for 
draining the fens; the commission granted about twenty years before, for inquiring 
into the plan for a new outfall drain for the fens by Clows Cross, having been only 
a partial measure, and nothing effected in consequence of it. 

In 43 Eliz. a general Drainage Act was passed for the recovery of many thousand 
acres ot marshes and other grounds subject commonly to surrounding waters, within - 
the isle of Ely and the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, 
N orfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, Essex, Kent, and the county palatine of Durham. In this 
Act, t is stated “ that the cbiet obstacle to the recovery of such grounds by skilful 
and able undertakers, is, that the greater part of them are wastes and commons, the 
rights to which could not be extinguished by common law, nor could the commoners 
pay their part of the charges of recovery;” a power was therefore given to the 
owners and majority ot commoners, to make contracts for the recovery with under- 
takers, and to convey to them a part of such lands (except crown lands, without the 
royal assent) as might be agreed on by way ot reimbursement. 

Soon after the accession of James I, the business of a general drainage was taken 
"P e , eanles , t 'y ; the , hn " ^pressed his willingness that the crown lands should 
contribute as others, and appointed Henry Tot., all and John Hunt to view the fens, 

of safer rf b 28 ma " y ° rds . a ' ,d commone '' s *« they might, and the commissioners 
of Omlelf he Var 7 S ™" nt f ’ " ere dlrect ed to assist them. Mr. Richard Atkins, 
ot Outwell, was employed to bore over the level to the depth of eleven feet, in the 

he 1 ™,r° P0Sed r rk u ; and W - H “J" ard made • survey of the fens, which 
he contents appeared to be 307,242 acres. This general drainave was reported by 

ourseT 1 X| nerS t0 ft, ieaSib 'f’ and after a P art ™lar -rvey of the various 2 
Z were evlfnS 5 , 1 ' 7 '° 7" ^ defeCtive ‘ The 6™t features of his 

for thp rivpi-c o ° T * If f rtlst ^ or drainage 5 viz. to cut straight courses 
fou^d to hel nZTl t0 .7! erslode > "here tire river Ouze, at low water, was 

bv sluices at thp * 6 ° W f s , 01 °^ le Pen > and t0 turn rivers into these courses, 
since Zn e ‘rf,teH g Z? ? f ' <•“*■ These works, or nearly the same, have 
Fleminp rhipfham ' 1 ^°5, Sir John Popham, lord chief justice; Sir Robert 

ciZ a„d doffiZk f e T XChaquer ; »r Wm. Romney, alderman; and John Eldrcd, 
a Hhe fens bfh™ o Tfl 0 ' 1 ’ " ere declared tl,e undertakers of the drainage of 
From want rfJT and Dee P ,n & and *° ha ™ 1 30,ooo acres for their portion. 
TOOT was not 111 *•» engineers, or other causes, the success of this first com- 
channel for the Nen *11 °^,^S ust >. Hunt and Atkins laid out the new 

Upwell but in Marph £ alled . P°P llam s Eau ; it was opened 21st of December, to 
bill was brought intr. 0 .. 0wln S broke its banks, and had to be stopped. In 1606, a 
the authority of thp rn^ 1 f m . ent) Por re g u l a t>ng the drainage, which however under 
Wed 16 u a rJannT miS f 0 5 erS> pi ' 0Ceeded ’ 1 6o 9 Popham’s Eau was en, 

and Waltersev a spnar-i^h ° ut,and made > by Hunt, for the drainage of Coldham 
by a tunnel or* ninp^nm? 6 tl s ^ ordin f te undertaking, the waters from which passed 
to the Ouze at SfrLhrJrl ^ . ie /J^ e . e river > ai ?d thence along the edge of Marshland,' 
ge ; at laying the sluice at Stowbridge, the. coffer dams were? 

repeatedly 
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repeatedly burst. In 1630, a very high tide occurring, broke the dikes of Marshland, J Hr. 

nnd laid the district under water, doing damage to the extent of £. 40,000 ; this tract Alcsan(kr Kimm 
is situated between the fens and the sea, and strenuous efforts were now made to have (14 AJa yL— ' 

the various outlets to sea first deepened, ere the water should be brought from the ' 

fens. The commissioners were also annoyed by vexatious suits, so that little progress 
was for some years made in the general scheme of drainage, and even the scouring 
of the old channels was obstructed by the diversity of opinions. The commissioners 
were relieved from these vexatious suits, by orders of council, their powers to make 
new drains ascertained, and on their petition, Sir Clement Edmunds was deputed by 
the privy council, to examine the various outfalls of the rivers, and report thereon. 

The result of this was a proposal from Sir Wm. Ayloffe, Anthony Thomas, and 
others, to undertake the work on new conditions, but after much negotiation about 
the terms, the project fell to the ground-; and though the king being earnestly bent 
on the work, declared himself the principal undertaker, yet from various political 
difficulties, no further -progress was made during that reign. 

But in the early part of the reign of Charles I the business of drainage was again 
resumed with more appearance -of success ; artists were brought from Holland, 
where at that time several surprising works of the kind had just been effected, and 
many more were in hand. Cornelius Vermuyden’s first work in England was the 
embankment of Dagenham Marshes, for which he had a part of the lands assigned to 
him, and confirmed by patent in 1621. In 1 6 26 he undertook the drainage of the - 
fens in Hatfield Chase, &c. between the Trent and Ouse in Yorkshire, and effected 
the same in five years, at an expense of £. 55,825, for which he had one third of the 
lands assigned him, and a colony of foreign protestants settled thereon. In the same 
year (1626) he proposed a plan for effecting the drainage of the great level, upon 

95.000 acres being assigned to him ; but the country objecting to deal with an alien, 
applied to Francis Earl of Bedford, one of the chief proprietors of the fens, who, with 
certain other adventurers, undertook the work on the same terms. This company 
were incorporated, 10 Car. I, and executed sundry cuts for the Welland, Nen, and 
Ouse, having in about three years expended about £.100,000; but though the 
country was thereby much relieved in summer, it was still liable to winter floods, and 
the drainage being therefore considered as imperfect, 40,000 acres only were allotted 
to the adventurers. 

In 1638 the King took on himself the completion of the drainage, both of Deeping 
Fen and the Great Level, and after procuring sundry reports on the subject from various 
qualified persons, of whom, Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, was the most remarkable, 
a system of embankments was resolved on, with broad washes on the sides of the 
principal drains, to contain and take off the flood waters. For this undertaking the 
King was to have allotted half the portion of the former adventurers, and an additional 

57.000 acres for the Bedford Level, 12,000 acres for Deeping Fen, and 35,000 acres 
for other marshes and fens in Holland and Marshland. Under this agreement sundry 
works were executed, until the prosecution of the undertaking was interrupted by the 
civil wars. In the mean time several other companies had undertaken the drainage of 
the fens round Boston ; so that on the whole the greater part of the marshes of 
England were now in the way of being recovered; but during the troubles which 
succeeded, the country people in many cases took forcible possession, and the banks 
drains and sluices were suffered to fall into decay. 

In 1649 the claims of the adventurers of Bedford Level were revived ; and having 
obtained the sanction of Parliament, for proceeding on their original contract, they, in 
1653, completed this work. Their proceedings were ratified and confirmed by an 
act of parliament, 15 Charles II. The adventurers made a corporation, the several 
lands allotted to them, subject to the expense of keeping up the works, &c. as may be 
particularly seen in Cole’s Collection of the Laws of Bedford Level, which may be 
also consulted for a variety of particular arrangements, which it is unnecessary now 
to detail. 


Mr. Robert Fraser, called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you generally acquainted with the western coast of Ireland ? — Not per- 
sonally ; but I have received a good deal of information from the Irish fishermen, 
who have been accustomed to go there from Dublin. 

Do you estimate the Skerries fishermen, from the neighbourhood of Dublin, the 
best fishermen ? — Yes, the best. 

They fish extensively on the west of Ireland sometimes ?— Yes ; and they also 
400. E e were 
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Mr. were formerly accustomed to. fish upon the coast of Scotland, even off the Shetland 

Robert. Fraser. Isles. 

(15 May.) From the information they gave you, do you conceive there is any extensive cod 

~ — -v— J fishery on the western coast of Ireland ? — I know there is an extensive cod and liner 

fishery in Bantry Bay ; and by the late captain Huddart I was informed, that he 
found a bank for cod extending along the whole of the western coast of Ireland and 
the western coast of the Hebrides ; and it was his opinion, that it extended to the 
Faroe Islands of Iceland. 

Has any bank been sounded there? — Captain Huddart sounded the banks, and 
found they were about 38 fathom deep, similar to the banks on the south of 
Ireland. 

Did you hear the distance of this bank from the western coast, the general run 
of it? — About 20 leagues. 

From the coast of Ireland? — Yes. 

Do you not consider, that if the Skerries fishermen from the eastern coast north 
of Dublin found it worth there while to go to the west, there would be much more 
advantage to the establishment of the fisheries on the immediate coast ? — Most 
certainly. 

Do you consider, that the nature of the fishery laws produce some difficulties in 
the way of the establishment of the fisheries? — I am not acquainted with the fishery 
act at present proposed in Ireland ; but Mr. Peel sent me, last year, a copy of the 
amended act, which he had brought into the House, for the encouragement of the 
Irish fisheries, in which he very properly brought in a clause for granting the bounty 
of 4 s. a barrel upon the herrings, in order to place the Irish upon the same footing 
as the people of Great Britain. 

You are aware, that under the present laws, the bounty is confined to 20 ton 
vessels ; do you not consider that a much more direct encouragement to the small 
fishermen of the coast could be given ? — I conceive it would be of great importance 
that such a regulation should be made, that they should have salt duly free for their 
fisheries, limiting it to boats carrying 1 2 tons. 

. Do you not consider, that independent of the amount of duty, that the various 
regulations to enable them to get the drawback on salt, are extremely inconvenient 
and discouraging to the lower class of fishermen ? — The lower class of fishermen 
are not able to comply with the terms of obtaining the drawback. 

Some discouragement has been thrown upon the fishery interest by the disappear- 
ance of the herrings from the bays ; do you not consider, that the deep sea fishery is 
independent of those casual appearances and disappearances of herrings, which hap- 
pen immediately on the coast? — Most certainly, and the fish seem to approach the 
coast from the deep sea, for the purpose of depositing their spawn in the shallow 
grounds. 


” “ !ch f re ; tiie nearest fishing banks to the coast of Ireland ?— The Nymph Bank, 
and the whole of that bank that we suppose surrounds Ireland, like a horse-shoe, 
proceeding along the south and west. 

Hmv far I s that from the coast?— Fourteen leagues from the coast I have found 
Iiuddart * & mves * 1 & a * 10n cou ^ n °t be said to be made very perfectly by captain 

Are the ports of Ireland, which are nearest the Nymph Bank, convenient for the 
hshery on that bank, ■'—Extremely convenient; Waterford and Dungarvan. 

Uo you think, that the fishery on the Nymph Bank might be as advantageous or 
more so than any other fishery on the coast of Ireland ?— That is a question I cannot 
answer, because I am not thoroughly acquainted with the fisheries in the west of 
the south-west, where I understand there is great abundance of both 
cod and nng m the large bays, into which that coast is divided. 
wU w advantageous bank for fishing on the eastern coast of Ireland, 

that r t 6 r T° ■ sh'irfoid and the city of Dublin ? — There is no extensive bank 

i. a ° M th 5 u 15 a e i eat abund “"“ of fish off the bay of Wexford ; there 

off Arklovv; the herrin s s resort t0 the ba y of Wexfbrd 

nf rnnntl^Q Af t u , ° U ^ j 6 adv ^ a S eous to establish fishing villages along the coast 
£ Z n ,° f?* and Wk*low?~I consider it would be extremely bene 

into thfidP villaai- br lu^ * le fishermen, who are living in detached situations, 

likewise ep^rarin’ 'll ere tbeir J 01 P t labour might be employed in the fisheries, and 
likewise separating them from their small farms. 

Do you not consider the mixing up die employment of fanning and fishing as. a 

great 
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great objection ?— I consider it a very great one ; but I see no objection in the Mr. 
infancy of a fishing village, that they should have ground for planting potatoes. Robert Fraser. 

What situations do you consider most advantageous for fishing villages? — I con- ( 13 May.) 

sider the Grey Stones in the county of Wicklow, about three miles from Bray, to be v ^ — - — 

the best situation in the northern part of the county of Wicklow ; I consider the 
mouth of the bay of Wexford, and across Faranogue, on the bay of Ballatigue, to be 
the best situations' on the coast of the county of Wexford; Arklow, also, in the 
county of Wicklow, might be greatly improved as a fishing station. 

Do you not think the bay of Fethard, also, might be made a fishing station? — 

There are several stations on the coast of Waterford, particularly at a place called 
Dunabraton, about ten miles on the east side of Dungarvan, between Waterford and 
Dungarvan, and various other stations might be found extremely eligible upon more 
attentive examination. 

Do you not consider some more direct and immediate encouragement to the small 
fishermen on the coast, is absolutely necessary to any important extension of the 
fisheries ? — I consider that a bounty upon the barrel of fish, or the hundred weight 
of cod, as now granted in Scotland to the boat fishery, would have the most bene- 
ficial effect in encouraging the boat fishery in Ireland. 

Is the chief control of the fisheries in Scotland in the customs? — No, there are 
commissioners for the fisheries. 

Who pays the bounties ? — The excise; but they have no control over them. 

They have officers to watch the fishing? — The commissioners appoint officers. 

How is the bounty drawn for ? — The bounty is drawn for by a certificate from the 
board of fishery commissioners, and the receiver general of excise pays it. 

Do you not consider that depots of salt on convenient parts of the coast, would 
also be a very necessary measure to the encouragement of the boat fishery ?— It 
would be a measure of very great importance to the boat fishery. 

Do not the boats find it necessary, when they go out eighteen miles, to salt the fish 
at sea ? — Certainly. 

How could they have an opportunity of salting the fish in those open boats ? — 

It would not answer in the open boats, the fish must be brought on shore. 

Have you been in Scotland since the establishment of the new regulations ?— Yes ; 

I recently came from Scotland. 

Do you consider the opening the roads to the coast has been attended with much 
advantage to the market? — Most certainly, the improvement of the fisheries, and 
every other thing in Scotland, has been most materially advanced by the parliamen- 
tary commissioners for making roads and bridges. 

It has contributed both to the improvement of the country, and the extensions of 
the fisheries ? — It has tended towards both ; from the northern parts of Scotland 
the herrings are generally carried by sea to the Firth of Forth, where they are gene- 
rally exported, and not by land. 

Do you not consider, that opening the sea-coast to the interior of the country, and 
vice versa, opening the country to the fisheries, would be attended with great en- 
couragement to the fisheries in the case of Ireland ? — Most certainly beneficial, not 
only to the fisheries, but for carrying manure from the sea-coast, as upon all parts of 
the sea coast of Ireland there is a vast quantity of shell sand. 

Do you not consider that to be one of the first steps toward* the improvement of the 
country, or the establishment of fisheries ? — Most certainly. 


Thomas Telford , Esquire, called in, and Examined. 

YOU have not been much over Ireland ? — I have been over a part of it; T have 
been on the eastern side of the island, between Waterford and Belfast, but not on 
the western parts. 

The Committee are desirous of asking you generally, with respect to the Highlands 
and western parts of Scotland, whether from the opening of the lines of commu- 
nication to the coast, any considerable advantage has resulted to the fisheries? No 
doubt there has ; but a sufficient time has not yet elapsed to produce the full effect. 
There have been made, under the parliamentary commission, about 1,000 miles of 
road, and about 1,500 bridges, besides a very considerable number of harbours, 
landing-piers and ferry-piers. 

Has there not been considerable progress made in the fishery in consequence of 
these improvements ? — The fishing stations have been rendered much more accessible 

409. 
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by land, and both the north and eastern coasts are in consequence more immediately 
, connected with the western fishing-locks. ^ 

Throughout the country the communication is now much facilitated? Yes very 

much so; formerly, there beingvory mountainous and inaccessible countries between 
the fishing stations, when the fish appeared on the western coast, the fishers on the 
eastern coast could not in bad weather cross the country; and proceeding by sea 
were often so interrupted by contrary winds and bad weather, that the fish were (rone 
before they reached the place, or could get satisfactory information as to the state of 
the fish upon that part ot the coast ; this is essentially necessary to those who are 
engaged in the fisheries, because they keep up a correspondence with their employers 
and these employers reside chiefly in the south-western and south-eastern parts of 
Scotland, at a very considerable distance from the fishing-grounds on the northern 
and western coasts ; that is to say, in the towns situated on the Firth of Forth the 
Firth of Tay, also Leith and Dunbar on the eastern sides, and Greenock, Campbel- 
town and Rothsay, on the western side of the island. ^ 

In what state were the fisheries on the coast of the Highlands previous to the 
measures adopted under the commissioners?— By the fisheries on the coast of the 
Highlands, I presume is meant chiefly the herring fishery ?— Yes.— With regard 
to the western coast, the herring fishery, for many years previous to the road- 
making, had failed very considerably, the fish did not appear on the coast. For 
the last two years the fishing has considerably improved on the western coast; but 
the steadiest fishing bn the coasts of Scotland, tor 3 ° years past, to my personal 
knowledge, is at the north-eastern coast of the Highlands, along the coasts of 
Caithness. 

That is what you call the Highland fishery ?— Yes, off the coast of Caithness ; this 
has been gradually improving during the last twenty years, and more especially so’since 
the new roads have been opened on the whole of the north-eastern coast of Scotland 
which have rendered it accessible to the fishers who reside on the south-eastern parts’ 
which I have already named. During the last two years, and especially the last the 
fisheries have been found to succeed along the whole of the north-eastern coast, from 
Aberdeen to the Orkneys. I last year, on my progress through the country on the 
business of the parliamentary commissioners, found every inlet covered with fish and 
herrings packed in barrels. The Caledonian Canal and the new roads, have opened 
access for a supply of herring barrels ; the extensive forests of birch which are to be 
found in almost every valley in the north of Scotland, were formerly of no value and 
applied to no use, but it is now found that they are very fit for herrin® barrels. This 
has been of great advantage to those concerned in the fisheries, as well as to the pro- 
pnetors of the forests. 1 

The roads then have led to the improvement of the fisheries ?— Yes, they have 
gone hand m hand, now that good roads are accessible by carriages to the extremities 
of Scotland ; previous to these roads being made, unless a man went by sea. he could 
have had little or no communication with the fishing stations. 

Do you not consider, however favourable the natural situation of the coast is for 
n0t , 6 eXtended t0 considerable degree but by the appli- 
cation of capitai from other parts of the country ?_I am decidedly of that opinion; 
the fisheries are carried on chiefly by persons from the southern parts of Scotland. 

cn,inrra^V Penlng0 ^^u OM V t c tllei ” terior ’ lmd mucb tendency to improve the 
V , y ooos'derable, which the Committee will be aware of, when I explain 
e Ik ,u e?P 1 , 0re these improvements took place, had no beneficial object to 
the Tab.? ,n r ^ ? 01 r IPt 0 !? C0UrSe ° f °P enin S these r “ a ds, and constructing 

commksfn e tb ana i’ ‘° 7“ 1 h ? ve been “g^eer and agent for the parliamentary 
a? fiT he ' n e !" pl0yed annuall y’ about 3’ 200 men “P™ average : 

Sw’the u C °. Uld S< T Cely WOrk at all; the >- " ere totally unacquainted with 
Ofthatnnmhe v, d ” se , the ‘ 0 ° l3 * ’ but they have since become excellent labourers; 
onefourth left S n . '7®“ X and de P arture of the workmen, we consider that 
rte th o ! “ T ,y ’ n a “ Sht ? WOrk ; 80 tbat these ™-ks may be considered in 
workmen # ““•‘l™ 1 * from ' vhlch 800 have annually departed improved 

™ “ f y b 'te men haveeither returned to their native districts, having had the expe- 

ransIdered^s^esl'thTn^ ^ erPect sort of tools and utensils (which alone cannot be 
considered as lesv than ten per cent upon any labour,) or they have been usefully 

o3 m a a d mad°e Ugh0Ut ft ^ ° f bhe SioVXse roads weS 

teen established In ,he o ' ? wbeel carriages, wheelwrights and Cartwrights have 

and oSr imnrled ^ f P’ and !, ln dlfferent P arts > the plough has been introduced, 
and otner improved tools and utensils are now used* 

Was 
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Was not the plough used before? — Not in general; in the western and moun- 
tainous parts, they frequently used crooked sticks with iron upon them, drawn or 
pushed along ; these improvements have also, of course, led to the inclosure and 
cultivation of more land. I also conceive that by this mode of employment, the 
moral habits of the great mass of the working classes are changed. They see 
that they may depend upon their own exertions for support, and this appears to 
me to be an object of the first importance ; but it goes on silently, and is scarcely 
perceived, until apparent by the results. I consider these improvements altogether 
as one of the greatest blessings ever conferred upon any country. They were per- 
formed in a very careful manner, Government only paid one half. Whatever 
public object was proposed, the party was obliged first to make a formal application 
to the Parliamentary Commissioners, who ordered me, as their engineer, to ascertain, 
whether it was that useful object represented, and to make' an estimate of the 
expense, and report to them ; if they approved, then the estimate was tendered to 
the party applying, who was asked, “ Are you willing to advance and pay into the 
bank of Scotland one-half of the estimated expense, and give security to pay any 
further sum required to complete the work, you may then form a committee to 
superintend and remonstrate to us, but you must have no management, the whole 
being carried on under the immediate management and direction of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners,” who employed experienced inspectors and sub-inspectors, 
who constantly and minutely superintended every operation, and previous to the final 
completion of each contract, a certificate was signed by the parties interested, that 
the thing was done as intended, paying half the money in the way I have mentioned, 
and under these regulations the works proceeded satisfactorily and successfully. 

What was the sum of public money granted ? — About £■ 200,000, in the course 
of 1 5 years. It has been the means of advancing the country at least a hundred 



years. 

Do you think that the country, from its own resources, would have been wholly 
inadequate to have effected these improvements? — I believe it would, for many 
years to come, have done next to nothing ; but this offer of half the money 
from the public was a great inducement, and the land-owners being empowered 
to borrow money on entailed estates, enabled them to arrange with the bank of 
Scotland to advance the money as it was wanted. These valuable improvements 
are now all nearly completed ; the last report will be made, I expect, next year. 

Do you conceive that the nature of the control exercised by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, in the previous consideration of works, examined by scientific per- 
sons, and the application of their funds free from local influence, did effect. much 
more extensive benefit than could be expected from any possible application . of 
equal funds in the discretion of private proprietors ? — 1 am satisfied of that being 
the case. 

Do you not consider the manner of forming the commissions, so as to consist in a 
considerable degree of persons unconnected with the district in which the money wa 3 
to be laid out, and also the seat of the commission being in London, to have had a 
salutary and beneficial effect ? — I am thoroughly convinced that the purport of this 
question is of the utmost importance. 

Do you think the erection of small and cheap piers in different parts of the coast, 
would in time contribute greatly to the improvement of the interior of the country, even 
more than to the improvement of the fisheries ? — Yes, much more than the fisheries ; 
that is of far less value than the effect that would be produced upon the country, and 
its inhabitants: 

Do you not think that the wealth and resources of Scotland, and its power to 
endure taxation, have been considerably increased by the application of these 
improvements ? — I have no doubt about it ; I have no doubt it has been greatly so. 

Has not the export of the fisheries been great? — Yes, it has amounted to a.large 
sum, but much more substantial improvements have been mane in the country itself, 
by constructing small harbours and piers, with their connecting roads ; every part of 
the interior is opened to the sea-coast, leaving thus the means of export, and also 
landing places for lime, coal, tar, and other necessary articles. . These new roads 
have annihilated all the ferries; you may now travel from Carlisle to the northern 
extremity of Scotland without a ferry. By means of these roads and bridges access 
is opened to and from the interior districts to the several market towns ; in short, the 
advantages are beyond all comparison. . . 

Is it not also a great advantage for the transfer of cattle ?— Yes, it is of great 
advantage for the transfer of cattle ; it frequently happened, before the construction 
409. F f of 
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of these roads and bridges, that when the cattle came to certain streams they could 
not pass them, in consequence of the torrents which came from the mountains- and 
in consequence of these hindrances, and the tracks being so rugged, their feet’ were 
much injured before they got to market, and they became poor. Many of these 
mountains are from two to three thousand feet high' so that the torrents come down 
with prodigious torce ; yet these mountains afford good pasturage. 

You mean, as the Committee understand, that the fisheries have profited bv their 
works, and that yon consider that the improvement of the country has been further 
advanced ?— The country has been improved to a degree which I consider much more 
important than even the profit which the fisheries have derived. 

What breadth for roads do you consider, generally speaking, is necessary in moun 
tainous countries ?— From the extensive experience I have had in the Highlands of 
Scotland, I find that sixteen feet, in general, is quite sufficient for the mountainous 
part of the country ; and through arable lands, and on the coast roads, I find twentv 
feet to be quite sufficient. I' 

Cannot such roads, where the mountains have gravel bottoms, be constructed at a 
very small expense?— We find, including ordinary bridges, that the roads vary in 
expense from £. 300 to £. boo a mile. Unless they have to pass over large streams 
1 think you may take it under £. 500 a mile. 3 

Are the roads done in a complete manner r — I believe nothing of the kind need be 
more perfect, with retaining walls, breast walls, parapets, side and cross drains. 

.0 >' ou B0 J con3 >der, that not only tile most useful lines, but the most economical 
species ot road that can be made, are those which are laid out and executed by scientific 
and experienced persons ?— No doubt of it. On the subject of repairs, under tile 
original system, they were to be done by the counties; after the roads were 
constructed, they were to do what they liked with them. An act was brought in to 
enable them to form committees among themselves, to get estimates, and to demand 
assessments of the counties, necessary to repair tile-roads in certain districts. That 
act was in force for five years, and there was not a single committee appointed, nor 
a single yard of road repaired ; alter heavy rains, torrents of water were suffered to 
?K d “ tact “f r0ad , s " ere disappearing. I avoided making obser- 
vatrons for two or three years, but at length I was induced to make representations to 
the par amentary commissioner, and to state, that unless some effectual measures were 
„ V, r0a * first “ ade u " ° uld ver f soun b e obliterated. The commissioners then 
renair rfT le “T “ USt ? e done ’ aud ‘ Ib! - v brou 6 1 't in a bill > and passed it, taking the 
rL , in i ' assessing the counties three-fourths, g a nd 

Government paying the remainder; hut tile payment of the inspection by Government 

^ ade 11 ab T, Wf - That act ™ be in force seven years ; it 
has been so for six years. After this the military roads were also put under the 
Z— whole about i,40 y 0 miles. These Story ™ds 
have now been much unproved, and the whole kept in good condition, much cheaper 

under y tte?ommis eCt *° d “ " 0t C0St 5 a ™ le ’ and those made 

under the comm ssioners are in general as smooth as this table. A bill is now before 

Pa 1 ament to determine what is to be done as to future repairs The Comufittee 

but ttkIe a ltTo S oJ C !h y a “ 5 0Samat f ers raust attended to, not only the making 
“ 3 ! !? ad ? a,t , el ' the y are ” ade - I' « in the north of Scotland 

now an anged quite systematically, that it goes on with perfect regularity ■ the nrincioal 

rrt^d n lv ; or sh* i,u " drai ° r road ffii. 

oreal y oal ,he •? eC - ,fcat '°” of , what is '™' tod l “ be done on eve?y part 
aaSdinX he bf spec ‘n a “ 01,S are advertised ’ a « d contracted to be performed 
S1X ^'inspectors under him; the number is small ; in some 

cotninuahv on the ver y much trave l ‘ n s- »'■ it "’“Hid not do; these inspectors are 
TV day ° ff them - the y have nothing else to do; the 
fhat wavwe ke^ T”’- an . d 1 ascertain that be performs iris duty; in 

s LiWull, ne, forme, | aC T mUa S ‘ nCt ,ns P ection ’ ‘o see that what is contracted for 
part in band mifiT th The , conlr ? ctora are P aid by instalments, retaining one-eighth 
moLy is stored 1 T e hl ““ tract 18 C °”P eted ’ aad if a "y of them is deficient (he 
regularity and^nniner T enab ed t0 beep the whole machine going with 

mSch fo y travelirw P evn5 ett 7" T T “^‘ors so much for wage°s, and so 
the roads at a rlistanJ^f 3es ’^ en ^' e Y cai: > prove by their journals that they are on 
also of how many me/lnd horsef' “ an k f e P s a j ournal of bis proceedings, 
prove lie has hppni.non j se . s ? . are em ployed upon 1ns district; he must 

travelling expenses ^anH tf r ° a ^ 3 ' ** 11 a PP ears that he lias not been there, he has no 
travelling expenses, and those inspectors are connected with no other employment 

but 
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but the repairs and improvements of these roads ; if connected with any thing else, 
the roads become a secondary object, and are neglected. In this manner road-makers 
are formed in the same manner as other tradesmen ; the great evil has hitherto been, 
that road-makers have been held too cheap, nothing has been thought so easy as to 
make roads ; whereas, in my experience, there is nothing I find so difficult ; formation, 
materials, drains, walls, bridges, every thing in fact ; every particle of matter put on 
or removed required experience, and you must have men that know and understand' 
all these matters before you have a perfect system of road-making. 

You think it would not be possible to repair the roads in Ireland at the price you 
have mentioned ? — In the low countries it would be impossible ; in the low countries 
of Scotland it costs six times that sum; we are now making 100 miles, from Carlisle 
to Glasgow, but with that exception I never had any of the low country roads under 
my own management. 

Is £.5 the average of all the Highland roads? — Yes, £. 5 is the average of the 
roads in the Highlands, made under the Parliamentary Commissioners. 

Does that include the military roads ? — No, not the military, I believe they cost 
about £.10; the military roads were fairly worn out before they came under the 
Parliamentary Commissioners, and it has required this expense for several years to 
restore them. 

Were they not originally very badly constructed ? — Terribly bad ; we have them 
nearly to re-make ; they are not perfect yet by any means, but they certainly are 
very different roads to what they were ; but if they had been finished in the way ours 
were £. 5 or £. 6 would have done the business of annual repairs. 

Do you not conceive, that the roads in the mountainous parts of Ireland might be 
kept at the same rate? — Yes, no doubt of it; the injury in mountainous countries 
does not so much arise from the wear of carriages or horses, &c. as from the washing 
after very heavy storms of rain or snow ; in order to obviate that, we have men ready 
to go immediately to the places where it may be necessary to get the repairs per- 
formed, otherwise the road would be destroyed, 


Mr. Robert Fraser , further Examined by the Committee. 

HAVE you paid much attention to the fisheries, and the best means of their ^ oI)ert p raser 

improvement ?— I have had many opportunities of acquiring information regarding v 

the fisheries for these thirty years back, at which period my attention was called to 
this subject, by being appointed extra secretary to the British Society for extending 
the fisheries, and improving the sea-coast of the kingdom. 

Are you acquainted with the Irish fisheries? — I was appointed by the Irish 
Government, when Lord Hardwicke was Lord Lieutenant, to make an investigation 
regarding the fisheries on a particular part of the coast, and I have also since endea- 
voured to obtain information regarding the fisheries on other parts of the coast of 
Ireland, and the best means of their improvement. 

What is your opinion of the abundance of fish on the coast of Ireland ?- I have 
found that on all parts of the coasts of Ireland, where the coast is formed into large 
bays, which are numerous on the southern and western coasts, that the fishermen 
never fail to find fish in great plenty ; and from the trials I have myself made, and 
from what I have been informed by the late Captain Huddart, and several naval 
officers, I am of opinion that there are very valuable fishing grounds at no great dis- 
tance from the coast, and which ought to be further examined. . _ 

In the trials you made yourself, what kind of fish did you find in great abundance. 

—In the trials off the coasts of Wexford and Waterford, we found cod, ling and 
haddock ; but the fishing on the open grounds was much interrupted by great quan- 
tities of dog-fish and sharks; we were therefore most successful in catching the cod 
fish, particularly on the rocky coasts near the islands of the Saltees, where the shark 
and dog-fish are not found in such abundance. . 

What other fish did you meet with besides those you have now mentioned r— 

Abundance of turbot, johnadoree, plaice, the largest finest soles the fishermen had 
ever seen, and also skate and halibut in great abundance. . . . 

What fishermen do vou allude to, and what vessels did you employ in the trials to 
which you allude?— Two Irish wherries, under the command of Lawrence Mooney, 
of Irishtown, a very hardy and experienced fisherman, well acquainted with the 
Nymph Bank, and the whole of the fishing grounds on the south of Ireland ; we 
began making the trials on the Nymph Bank, on the 30th of May 1802, an con- 


Luitx, 

<24.° die Maij. 
Mr. 
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Mr. tinued until the end of August; but the weather was very much broken that season ' 
Robert Fraser, and the regular trials much interrupted, but perfectly satisfactory as to the abun- 
V 2 4 May.) dance of fish. 

Do you consider the Irish wherries well adapted for carrying on the fishery ? 

The wherries are excellent sea-boats ; they fish with long lines, and are well calcu- 
lated for shooting and hauling the lines, under the easy management of the foresail. 
They are furnished with nets for trawling, in order to catch ground fish, viz. turbot 
plaice, soles, &c. They are provided also with nets for catching herrings. 

Are you of opinion, the fisheries of Ireland might be carried on more extensively ? 
Ireland is better calculated for carrying on the fisheries in an extensive manner than 
any part of the United Kingdom, or perhaps than any country in Europe. For inde- 
pendent of the fertility of the ocean with which Ireland is immediately surrounded 
the navigation to the coasts of Scotland, where herrings always abound in greater or 
lesser quantities, and the navigation to the north of the Shetland Isles, where the 
Dutch fish for herrings, is speedy, safe and certain. Besides also the excellent situation 
of Ireland for carrying on the cod fishery on the coast of Iceland, and on the banks of 
Newfoundland. As a further advantage, the Irish have a near and most extensive 
market, from its proximity to the most populous counties in England, where the 
people being much employed in manufactures, do not pursue the fisheries to any con- 
siderable extent. Above all, Dunmore, in the county of Waterford, is admirably 
situated for carrying on the fisheries of every description. 

To what cause do you attribute that the Irish fisheries are not carried on to the 
extent of which you deem them capable ?— The immediate cause of the decline of 
the boat fishery, is solely to be attributed to the heavy duties on the importation of 
rock-salt, which took place about twenty years ago, on account of which the 
numerous refineries of salt which supplied the country with salt at a very low price 
were given up. In the year 1796 I made a tour through the baronies of Forth and 
Bargie, in the county of Wexford, where I found every little farmer had a cask of 
salted fish, consisting of cod, hake, and ling, and also salted herrings, being supplied 
from the refineries at Wexford at a moderate price. Red herrings were cured at 
Wexford, and sent to England and Dublin, and a considerable boat fishery was car- 
ried on. When I was collecting materials for my statistical survey of that country, in 
*803-4, the salt works were wholly abandoned. The- curing of red herrings was 
given up, and I did not find any of the little farmers able to procure a single 
barrel of salted fish for their winter store. I am therefore decidedly of opinion, that 
it will.be a very difficult task to revive and extend the boat fishery, without the duty 
on rock salt is repealed ; but until that measure takes place, the fisheries on the 
coasts would be greatly encouraged by having depots of rock salt formed on -various 
parts of the coast ; rock salt crushed, given duty-free to the boatmen, under certain 
regulations and restrictions, which might be easily complied with. 

What would you propose as the best means of encouraging the fisheries and im- 
proving the sea-coasts of Ireland P—That a bill should be introduced into Parlia- 
ment, for the encouragement of landed proprietors to build towns, villages and 
fishing stations in Ireland, and for enabling the proprietors of land in Ireland to 
charge their lands with a proportion of the expense in making and maintaining 
harbours, roads and bridges; on a principle similar to the Acts- of Parliament passed 
for similar purposes in Scotland. 
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THE FIRST REPORT of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the nature and extent of the several Bogs in Ireland, and the practicability 
of draining and cultivating them. — (10 June 1810.) 


T HE Warrant under which we are appointed Commissioners, having been issued on the 
15th day of September 1809, we assembled in Dublin on the 19th day of the same 
month ; and after having taken the Oath prescribed, proceeded to form a plan for the exe- 
cution of the Trusts reposed in us by the Legislature. 

We consider it a fortunate occurrence that shortly previous to our appointment Mr. Rennie 
had been in Dublin, and although his engagements in England precluded us from having an 
opportunity of formally consulting him at our Board, yet we found that two of the Commis- 
sioners had had the fullest communication with him on the subject of our Commission, and 
conceived themselves to be in full possession of his ideas on the subject. 

After committing to paper the outline of such instructions as appeared to us to be neces- 
sary for the guidance of our Engineers, and conformable to Mr. Rennie’s ideas, we consulted 
different engineers and surveyors as to the practical execution of it in detail, and finally re- 
duced the whole into the form of “the Instructions,” which form the 1st Article of the 
Appendix to this Report. 

The execution of our commission demanding considerable accommodation and space for 
the Maps, Sections, and Instruments necessary for the investigation of the subject committed 
to us, it became an object to obtain the permission of the Dublin Society to hold our meet- 
ings in their house ; and they (with the liberality which ever distinguishes them when the im- 
provement of Ireland is the object) immediately acceded to our request. 

On our part, with a view to economy, we appointed their Assistant Secretary the Secretary 
of our Commission, and the Superintendent of their Repository his Assistant Clerk: to the 
former we gave a salary of £. 200 per annum, to the latter one of 50 guineas, and these two 
sums, amounting in the whole to £.256. 17 s.6d. form the entire annual expense of our 
establishment. 

Our next object (and on the due attainment of which depended in a great degree the suc- 
cess of our undertaking) was the proper division of the Bogs of Ireland into the Districts re- 
ferred to in the 1st Article of the Instructions; and further, to determine in what part we 
should first apply those means intrusted to us, and which we at once perceived were utterly 
inadequate to the execution of any Plan that should embrace the entire extent of Ireland. 

In forming our opinions on these points, we derived our principal assistance from the Great 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland, executed by General Vallancey, the Chairman of our Board, 
it being the only Map which defines either the situation or boundaries of the Bogs with any 
tolerable accuracy. 

From inspection of this Map we are enabled to consider the greater part of these-Bogs as 
forming one connected whole, and to come to the general conclusion, that a portion of Ire- 
land, of little more than one fourth of its entire superficial extent, and included between a 
line drawn from Wicklow head to Galway, and another drawn from Howth head to Sligo, 
comprises within it about six-sevenths of the Bogs in the island, exclusive of mere Mountain 
Bogs, and Bogs of less extent than 500 acres, in its form resembling a broad belt drawn across 
the centre of Ireland, with its narrowest end nearest to the Capital, and gradually extending 
in breadth as it approaches to the Western Ocean. This great division of the island ex- 
tending from east to west is traversed by the Shannon from north to south, and is thus 
divided into two parts ; of these the division to the westward of the river contains more than 
double the extent of the Bogs which are to be found in the division to the eastward ; so that 
if we suppose the whole of tne Bogs of Ireland (exclusive of mere M ountain Bog and of Bogs 
under 500 acres) to he divided into twenty parts, we shall find about seventeen of them com- 
prised within the great division we have now described, twelve to the westward, and five to 
the eastward of the Shannon, and of the remaining three parts, about two are to the south and 
one to the north of this division ; of the positive amount of their contents we have as yet no 
data that can enable us to speak with any precision, but we are led to believe, from various 
communications with our engineers, that the Bogs in the eastern division of the Great Dis- 
trict 'above described, amount to about 260,000 English acres, which on the proportion 
409. H h already 
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already mentioned would give rather more than one million of English acres, as the total 
contents of the Bogs of Ireland, excluding however from consideration mere Mountain Bops 
and also all Bogs of less extent than 500 acres, of each of which description the amount is 
very considerable : of the extent of the latter some idea may be formed from a fact which 
we have learned from Mr. Larkin, that in the single county of Cavan which he has surveyed 
there are above ninety Bogs, no one of which exceeds 500 Irish acres, but which taken col- 
lectively contain about 1 1,000 Irish, which is equivalent to about 17,600 English acres be- 
sides many smaller Bogs varying in size from five to twenty acres. 

Boos eastward of Most of the Bogs which lie to the eastward of the Shannon, and which occupy a consider- 
the° Shannon. able portion of the King’s county and county of Kildare, are generally known by the name 
of the Bog of Allen ; it must not however be supposed that this name is applied to anyone 
great morass ; on the contrary, the Bogs to which it is applied are perfectly distinct from 
each other, often separated by high ridges of dry country, and inclining towards different 
rivers, as their natural directions for drainage, so intersected by dry and cultivated land that 
it may be affirmed generally there is no spot of these Bogs (to the eastward of the Shannon 1 ) 
so much as two Irish miles distant from the upland and cultivated districts. 

Eastern portion of With this first and general view of the subject, we had no hesitation in selecting at once 
the Great District, the whole of the eastern portion of the Great District above referred to, as the object of our 
first inquiries, forming in itself one whole, whose parts had more or less connexion with each 
dthfer, lying in the centre of Ireland, in the immediate vicinity of some of the richest and 
best cultivated counties ; intersected also by the two great lines of navigation, the Grand and 
the Royal Canals, and presenting in common apprehension Very considerable obstacles to im- 
provement; the overcoming of which would in itself demonstrate the practicability of the 
improvement of the Bogs of Ireland in most other cases. 

We were further induced to form this selection on the general principles of beginning at 
the end of the great division above referred to, which lies nearest to the Capital, and pro- 
ceeding gradually to its termination at the Western Ocean ; not however considering our- 
selves precluded from making occasional exceptions, where particular circumstances might 
appear to require it. “ 

The proportion which the Bogs in this District bear to the entire of the Bows of Ireland 
appeared to us a further inducement; and we are the more disposed to mention this as we 
find that by some we have been thought to have embarked in the first instance on too great 
a scale : on this We shall merely observe, that having two years allotted to us for the duration 
of our commission, we undertook at once rather less than one-third of our task, in the sup- 
position tbat it Would require about eight months for its execution. 

Having determined to give in charge the whole of this District, it became the next object 
of our consideration ou what principle we should subdivide it into the smaller Districts re- 
ferred to in the First Article of our Instructions, for the purpose of being assigned to seoa 
rate engineers; Major Taylot’s excellent Map of the county of Kildare furnished us with 
every necessary information, so far as that county was in question ; but of the King’s county 
thei:e was no Map published, and as it contains not less than 124,000 English acres of Bo°- 
it became a most important object to possess ourselves of the necessary information with 
respect to them. 


-(!•)- 
FIRST REPORT 
ON THE BOGS 
OF IRELAND; 
(June 1810.) 


We therefore thought ourselves fortunate in finding that Mr. Larkin, a surveyor of 
eminence, had surveyed the county for the Grand Jury; and we contracted with him to 
furnish us with a Map of it, on the large scale required by our Instructions ; and Mr. 
Larkin making himself responsible for the accuracy of the survey, we agreed to give him 
for it £.300, being at the rate of less than three farthings per acre for every acre of' Bag it 
contained. \\ ith these and the assistance of other documents, we divided all the Bogs 
containing above 500 acres, in the counties of Kildare, 'King’s comity, Tipperary, West- 
meath, and Longford into seven districts. Of these we gave the one which forms the 
^ pa " ° f *!“ B ° S i° f A char 8? tu Mr. Richard Griffith ; the south -eastern 
f ? ; tlle . north-western to Mr. Townshend ; the south-western to Mr. Long- 

Of T Lltl j lym t pnucipaliy in Westmeath, to Mr. Jones ; and the Bogs in the county 

of Longford and on both banks of the river Inny, to Mr. Edgeworth. & 3 

V. la I? e di ? ricl of “ *• county of Tipperary, which runs nearly 
■parallel to the Smr from Roscrca to Cashel], in charge to Mr. Aimr wishing to take 

m e . C „v C ”2 ta ”“ ° f1,iS bei ”§ abl8 “ » portion of his time to thft district, 

although not to any other, on account of his other engagements. 

asto se™S d r“ t>le P™^ 68 "! ,i u oh "' ere *° our expenditure, in such manner 

degree^f labour to ' d ' SburSeme,US sh °“ W de P“ d “ ‘ ba 

actnnllv emr,lnjirl WSl A & bxed ^ of Engineers at two guineas a day for everyday 
j i.i ' 'it * J ? n . °~ e guruea a day in lieu of allowances for travelling and board and 
once thei, nav LaZ ?.“ r '' ey ° rs .. at °" e guinea a day for each, while employed, to heat 
Chain-men ;,,n] r 1611 ° : . a allowances of every description. For the Staff-men, 
Dower nnt’evee i ourers, we intrusted die Engineers to make the host bargains in I heir 
?me£ evtmm ? d g i sb, u m 6 s P e f m any instance ; and these terms we trust will 
ihe h a ” h ™ “spared with those usual in Great Britain, and con- 

sidering the hardships attendant on tins peculiar service. The appointment of the En- 


gineers 
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gineers we necessarily hold* in our hands, and select themunder the obligation of our oaths • 
the appointment of the Surveyors we commit entirely to the Engineers, holding the latter 
responsible for the qualifications of the persons they employ. 

We account with every Engineer, once a week, and; he makes his return to us upon 
his oath. 

To give an idea of the scale and" nature of our Expenditure, we subjoin as the ad and 
gd Articles of our Appendix, Copies of Accounts already called for by your Honourable 
House*. 

Owing to the winter season having set in, almost immediately after the appointment of thought necessary 
the Engineers, and which was particularly unfavourable to the execution of the survey, we to Te P^ ni the 
have as yet received but one of their Reports, although they are most of them, we believe, Appendixes. 
in a state of considerable forwardness. 

This Report we have determined on laying at once before your Honourable House, 
considering it as sufficient in itself, to enable the Public to form a pretty accurate opinion 
of the degree of information which may be expected from the execution of our Commission ; 
and feeling also, that if we deferred it any longer, we should have no other opportunity 
before the opening of the next Session; we have accordingly subjoined it as the fourth See Extract (5) 
Article of the Appendix to this Report. & i n f ra . 

The district reported on, contains 36,430 English acres of Bog, and forms the eastern 
extremity of the Bog of Allen. The Map furnished to us by Mr. Griffith is on a scale 
of four inches to an Irish mile, and is accompanied by Sections of the Bog of nearly 200 
miles, in extent. 

As these Maps and Sections could not be engraved without enormous expense, we have 
subjoined to this Report a Map executed on a scale as much reduced as is consistent with 
clearness, and which scale we propose to apply universally in the different Maps which in 
the execution of the Commission it will become our duty to furnish to your Honourable 
House ; and this Map we have accompanied with three lines of Sections of the Bog, to 
serve at once as specimens of the manner in which the Sections are executed, and to convey 
a clearer view than could be expressed in words, of the internal structure of a great Bog ; 
a view we believe materially different from any of those generally received. 

There are many, we believe, who consider the Bogs of Ireland to be low and marshy Nature and struc- 
tracts of country, not very dissimilar in their composition from the fens of Lincolnshire ; ture of bogs, 
others, aware that the substance of which they are formed, greatly differs from that of the 
fen districts, attribute nevertheless the origin of both to pretty nearly the same causes ; 
while an opinion, more prevalent, and perhaps not less erroneous than either of the fore- 
going, attributes their formation to fallen forests, which are supposed at some former 
period to have covered these districts, and to have been destroyed either by the effects of 
time, or by hostile armies in the early wars of Ireland. 

The facts stated in Mr. Griffith’s Report are obviously inconsistent with any of these 
suppositions; the Bogs which he has surveyed being every where in elevated situations, and 
the trees which have hitherto been so constantly found buried in the edges of these Bogs, 
where alone it is probable they have generally been sought for, are very rarely to be found, 
in the interior parts at least of this district. 

Without entering in this Report into any inquiry as to the origin of Peat Bogs, we are 
however anxious to give to such persons as have not had an opportunity of examining them, 
some idea of the general appearances which they actually present. 

It appears from Mr. Griffith, that each of the four Bogs included in the subject of his 
Report, is a mass of the peculiar substance called Peat, of the average thickness of twenty- 
five feet, no where less than twelve, nor found to exceed forty-two ; this substance varying 
materially in its appearances and properties, in proportion to the depth at which it lies : on 
the upper surface, covered with moss of various species, and to the depth of about ten feet, 
composed of a mass of the fibres of similar vegetables in different stages of decomposition 
proportioned to their depth from the surface, generally however too open in their texture to 
be applied to the purposes of fuel ; below this generally lies a light blackish brown turf, 
containing the fibres of moss still visible, though not perfect, and extending to a further 
depth of perhaps ten feet under this. In the instance exhibited in the Section at the close 
of Mr. Griffith’s Report, are found small branches and twigs of Alder and Birch, but we do 
not understand him as being of opinion that such is by any means generally the case ; at a 
greater depth the fibres of vegetable matter cease to be visible, the colour of the turf becomes 
blacker, and the substance much more compact, its properties as fuel more valuable, and 
gradually encreasing in the degree of blackness and compactness proportionate to its depth; 
near the bottom of the Bog it forms a black mass, which when dry has a strong resemblance 
to pitch or bituminous coal, and having a conchoidal fracture in every direction, with a 
black shining lustre, and susceptible of receiving a considerable polish. 

We have requested Mr. Griffith to make a chemical analysis of these different strata, 
which he has done in the Laboratory of the Dublin Society, and an account of which, 
with the Section above alluded to, forms the Appendix to his Report. Immediately below 
this lower stratum, there is generally found a thin stratum of yellow or blue clay, varying in 
thickness from one to six feet ; in some places the Peat rests on a thinner stratum of yel- 
lowish white marl, containing on an average about sixty per cent, of calcarious matter: this 

40Q. stratum 



* It has not been 
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stratum of day in this district universally rests on a solid mass of day and limestone gravel 
mixed together, and extending to an unknown depth. 

We should further consider the Peat moss as partaking in its general nature of the 
property of sponge, completely saturated with water, and giving rise to different streams 
and rivers for the discharge of the surplus waters which it receives from rain or snow • 
these Streams in this district almost universally have worn their channels through the subl 
stance of the Bog down to the day or limestone gravel underneath, dividing the Bog into 
distinct masses, and presenting in themselves the most proper situations for the main drains 
and which, with the assistance of art, may be rendered effectual for that purpose. ' 

Such is the internal structure of the Bogs in this district. 


Viewing them externally, they present surfaces by no means level, but with planes of 
inclination amply sufficient for their drainage; the highest summit of any part of the Bogs 
in this district, is 298 feet above the level of the sea, taken at an ordinary spring-tide in the 
Bay of Dublin ; while the lowest point any where on their surface, is eighty-four feet lower 
than the highest, and therefore 214 feet above the level of the sea. 

It requires a mere inspection of the Map and Sections, to be convinced that there is no 
part of these Bogs from which the water may not be discharged into rivers in their imme- 
diate vicinity, and with falls adequate to their drainage; and we observe that in the instance 
of the Bog of Timahoe, a part of its water is discharged into the sea at Drogheda, and 
another part below Waterford. 

Expense. IT is now our duty to report on the probable expense of the proposed operations • and if 

we are conscious of the general fallacy of estimates, we must be so peculiarly in the' case of 
works such as those which form the subject of our Report. 

We have therefore required the estimates to be given in to us, in their most minute details 
and we have the satisfaction to observe, that the data on which Mr. Griffith’s estimate is 
formed, are taken from the expense of works executed by the Grand Canal Company in these 
very Bogs. 

This Company has had abundant experience of the extent of the expense of every variety 
of drains, excavations, and embankments necessary for draining the Bog preparatory to the 
carrying their Canal through it ; and we know Mr. Griffith to have had access to their 
accounts, and that it is with the full knowledge of them, as well as of other sources of infor- 
mation, that he has made his calculations. 


It is Mr. Griffith’s opinion, that by the main drains laid down in the situations referred to 
in the Map, and with a system of minor drains discharging their waters into the main drains 
and at a general distance of a quarter of an Irish mile from each other; and further, with a 
system of cross drains discharging themselves into the minor drains, and at a distance* of 280 
yards apart, the entire Bog may be rendered sufficiently compact for the commencement of 
agricultural operations. The cost of the different improvements proposed in the rivers and 
°f fhe main and minor drains, he estimates at - .£.49,268 ’ 


And of the cross drains, at 


- 20,746 


„ Altogether - - - - £.70,014 as being 
the expenses of discharging the waters from these 22,490 Irish acres, equivalent to 36,480 
English acres of Bog, sufficiently to enable the farmer to commence his operations on them. 
In this view of expense it is however particularly worthy of consideration, that there is a 
further extent of no less than 4,000 Irish acres, not of Bog, but of good land lying alon°- the 
banks oi the river, whose course it is proposed to improve, and the expense of improving 
which is included in the £. 70,014. These 4,000 Irish acres appear to be at present covered 
with water tor not less than half the year, and to set at an average rent of Jess than thirty 
shillings per acre, while the uplands in the immediate vicinity set for not less than three 
guineas. 

In the opinion of Mr. Griffith, these low lands, if preserved from these inundations, would 
become more valuable than the uplands; supposing them however to receive an increase of 
only twenty shillings per acre in their annual value, and estimating this increase at twenty 
years purchase, an improvement would be effected to the value of £. 80,000, which is more 
““s' 1 ®” r'T h “ ul »«P e “ e 1 of the proposed drainage, not merely of these in- 

undated lands, but of the Bogs also ; so that if the operation were to be carried into effect, 

acresTf iZi? n g T "oV "’°“ lda PP aar ‘ 1 ™ *6 profit of recovering these 4,000 
thrir own ? ^di, would be “° re tban equivalent to defray the emir! cost both of 

3,1 be he inr e 00 ’ ^ ° drama 8 e ° f , al the Bog in this district ; whatever therefore 
Z g d,.t,?e m u 0t lm P rovemaat , wh,ch the entire extent of Bog might receive from 
the drainage, would be every pan of rtso much clear gain resulting from the adoption of the 

rii P e e mai°ndr S aifs Se!!ted at' Tbe dimension! recommended by Mr.feriffith for 
tehe fee S tt brea<l h ?* it>a ™en feet at top, of two feet at bottom, and a depth of 

den h nf Sl’h ft ^ ?? r d i' alns ' “ b f 1 ad,h ot “ ine feet at top, one foot at bottom, and a 

Snd adeptlfrffiveVee” “ “°“ “ br ' ad “ of!ixfeet att °P< f '°° ta ‘ b “tom, 

bonoru of n fh« a '!t which II,e entettab > that the breadth recommended for the 

L ncTence “I ?* 15 ““““““A Mr. Griffith observes, that it has been found by 
drams with narmw^blwr pasled tl ’r°”S l > ty the Grand Canal, where there was any fall, deep 
diems with narrow bottoms were kept clear at bottom by the running water, bit that the 

contrary 
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contrary was the case where their bottoms were made broad ; as the same quantity of water, 
being thinly spread on the bottom in tbe latter instance, was not sufficient to carry off the 
particles of Peat which it contained, but deposited them on the bottom of the drain, which 
on this account required frequent scouring. 


The mode in which Mr. Griffith proposes to construct these drains, so as to obviate as 
much as possible the tendency of the sides to collapse, deserves particular attention, not 
merely on account of the simplicity and ingenuity of the principle, but as possessing the 
recommendation of having answered on the trial, which it has received in the different works 
undertaken in these Bogs by the Grand Canal Company. 



We beg to be understood as by no means pledging ourselves to an opinion, that in all 
cases such drains, and in the same proportion, would be sufficient to discharge the waters of 
a great Bog ; it is a point on which we wish to reserve the expression of our own opinion, 
until we shall have had an opportunity of comparing the opinions of our other Engineers! 
We consider the inquiry referred to us as divisible into two general heads, namely, the 
practicability of draining the Bogs of Ireland, and secondly, of cultivating them when once 
drained. In a subsequent Report we shall feel it our duty to enter fully into the latter con- 
sideration, hitherto our views have been more directed to the former ; since if the drainage 
should appear to be either impracticable, or attainable only at an expense disproportionate 
to the object, the latter inquiry would become of little moment ; at present we shall merely 
observe, that we believe there is hardly a part of Ireland in which the evidence of facts does 
not furnish the most complete refutation of the opinion, “ that a drained Bog is not sus- 
ceptible of the excitement of manure.” 

On this Mr. Griffith observes to us : “ In answer to an assertion made by some persons, 
“ that a Bog deprived of water is a Caput Mortuum, on which no plant will vegetate, either 
“ spontaneously or by any alteration in the composition of its surface that can be effected ; 
“ it may be observed, that although Bog when first drained appears to have lost the power 
<e of supporting aquatic plants, without a capability of supplying food for the vegetation of 
“ plants of a different or more useful nature, still if we have patience till the * Bog Moss, &c. 
* c which composes the upper surface of the Bog, shall have subsided, and by the near ap- 
“ proach of their mossy fibres (which when alive are kept asunder by water) and exposure to 
“ the atmosphere, shall become (to a certain degree) putrid, it will be found that various 
° grasses of good quality, and even white clover, will vegetate spontaneously on its 
te surface.” 


“ But it is not to be supposed that an active people will thus suffer Nature, unassisted, 
“ slowly to attain a desirable alteration in the upper surface of draining Bogs ; they will 
“ naturally join hand in hand with her; and by the simple process of digging or ploughing 
“ up the surface of the drained Bog, and by gathering it into heaps and (in dry weather) 
“ setting fire to them (having previously mixed a portion of clay amongst the heaps, which 
“ is always to be found in inexhaustible quantities beneath the Bog) accomplish in two 
(t years, what Nature, unassisted, might have attained (less perfectly) in ten.” 


A prejudice much more extensive than that of the irreclaimability of a drained Bog, is, 
an apprehension which we have found very generally entertained, that in the event of the 
' success of these operations, the country would be left without a sufficient supply of fuel. It 
seems not to be generally understood, that if the Bogs of Ireland could be reclaimed, we 
should derive not merely the advantage of cultivating their surface, but at the same time, 
that the power of applying them wherever necessary for fuel, would be increased some hun- 
dred or rather some thousand fold. Fuel can at present be obtained only from the edges of 
these Bogs; the excessive wetness of their interior rendering it in its present state wholly 
unavailable for fuel, but if once drained, fuel might be procured from every part of them ; 
and it is a great mistake to suppose that the drainage of a Bog would impair its qualities as 
turf, on the contrary, it would operate as the greatest possible improvement of it, and that 
not merely at the time when it was effected, but at all future periods, and in a degree pro- 
gressively increasing. 


And we are further convinced, that those who apprehend a scarcity of turf fuel, have 
formed a most erroneous comparison between any possible demand and the certain power 
of supplying it. It appears by Mr. Griffith’s Report, that the entire proportion of Bog in 
this district already exhausted by the supply of fuel, amounts to no more than 1,117 English 
acres, that is, less than one thirty-second part of its whole extent. 


And further, if these Bogs ever should be reclaimed, if it should indeed become more 
desirable to use them for fuel than for cultivation, we may be certain that the profit inse- 
parable from that circumstance, would insure that such would be the application ; it may 
reasonably be supposed that the effect would be, that so small a proportion as might be 
necessary for fuel, would continue to be applied to that end, and that the remainder would 
be no less profitably employed for the purpose of agriculture. 


It was our wish to have stated the rate of expense per acre at which tbe survey is con- 
ducted under our direction, a point, however, which we find it impossible to ascertain, until 


* “ Sphagnum Palustre. — The pulp of the Bog, as has been already observed, is composed of va- 
“ rielies of this Moss. — To exemplify as far as possible the various stages of decomposition which the 
“ Moss has undergone between the top and bottom of a deep Bog, I have added at the end of this Re- 
“ port a Section, with a description and analysis of every variation in the colour and composition of the 
" Moss, from the top to the bottom of a Bog of 38 £ feet in depth.” 

Ii 
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we shall have received Reports from our different engineers. Most of the surveys of the 
districts between Dublin and the Shannon, are already far advanced towards completion- 
and we expect at the commencement of the next Session, to be enabled to report to your 
Honourable House, upon the whole of the eastern portion of the great division of Ireland 
included between the lines mentioned in the first part of our Report, accompanied with a 
< / skeleton Map, showing" the connexion of these districts. In proportion as they shall be 
completed, we shall send forward the engineers who have been employed in them to dis- 
tricts more remote, and proceed, as fast as the means which may be intrusted to us will 
permit, in completing the survey of the remaining Bogs of Ireland. 

CH. VALLANCEY, ( L . s .) 

RICHARD GRIFFIFTH, ( L .s.) 

Dated this 10th day of ^ HENRY HAMILTON, (l.s.) 

June 1810. J J. LESLIE FOSTER, (l. s'.) 

WILLIAM GORE, (l.s.) 


— (2.)— 

SECOND REPORT ON THE BOGS OF IRELAND. 

(8 March 1811 .) 


IN our First Report we submitted to your Honourable House our general view of the 
extent and nature of the Bogs of Ireland, accompanied by a detailed Report from one 
of our Engineers, upon a portion of the Bog of Allen, containing 36,430 English acres • 
we now proceed to lay before your Honourable House the following Reports, which we 
have since received from our Engineers. 

Containing of Bog 

1st. From Mr. Richard Griffith, junior, on the Western Division * ofl ^ 

District No. I. or the District of the River Barrow - -j 41,075 
2d. From Mr. Jones, on District No. IV. or the District of the RiverJ 

Boyne 42,370 

3d. From Mr. Longfield, on District No. V. or the District of the! 

River Brusna - 44,594 

4th. From Mr.Townshend on District No. VI. or the District of the! 

Shannon - ' .. _ _ _ - 34 , 5 00 

5th. From Mr. Edgeworth, on District No. VII. or the District ofl - 

the Inny and Lough Ree - - - - _ _ - 34 j 5°9 

Total English acres comprised in this Report - - 197,108 

Which, together with the Bogs included in our First Report, 36,430 
Make in the whole - - English acres 233,538 

6 7\Uofih!. r R n « eI,0 f t T , 'f T e enab “ c P , R. e t0 lh!s s™ eral conclusion, that about 
ft 7 ™ , ot Mand are contained within a portion of the Island of littie more 

head XrT* ° f “f “"'if sn 5 erficlal extent, included between a line drawn from Wicklow 
head to Ga way, and another drawn from Howth head to Sligo ; in its form resembling a 

anTtrad m l! 7 eXT ° f the . Island > with its narrowestend nearest to the Capifal, 

oAuffi “ u readt r h aS “ a PP roaohes *® the Western Ocean. This greaj 

to south and is \hns d d- d d '" g from east t0 ’”*■ 15 traTersed by the Shannon from forth 
to south, and is thus divided into two parts ; of these the division to the westward of the 

to tL C ea on t r t me d0 °, b 6 d* "““c™ 1 ° f ‘o B ° gS wh ‘ ch t0 be foU " d ia the divisioa 

to tne eastward , our present and our former Report taken together, include all the Boes 

lor a ooo'aciS ffiT” ° f th , e * hannon . except a small detached district l{ 

fnd whose Rmon w d'd 7 .° f K - da,:? ’ " hlch we gare “ char S e t0 Mr - Brassington, 
K P? ‘ 5 d,d not receive in time to include in this statement These Boes 
of Xt i!™ 3 ,e d ° f ° ■ ' Flr , st . and of ourpresent Report, and including not only the whofe 
SaV .feX X ' 3 °* J f & “’„ but a > so “> a to ‘''I counties of Long! 
disXt from S b ther y Th e T ed general ‘ 7 as divided intu M great Districts vefy 

fXX tXu^rfX JSSff Eag, ' sb “» ° f W - “tori! 

^ iStri - the £ 

Their least height - _ __ _ _ " 3 « 5 ’ 

Their greatest depth _ _ - II I " ” _1 ° 9 - 

Their average depth - -- III" --4i. 

This District forms the subject of Mr. Richard Griffith, juniort, rst’and id Reporto. ^ 

* r 1 • d , The 

tie CommiLtam! ° n EaJ " ra Di,i ‘‘ on of lhis Distri “, see the Appendix to the Erst Report of 
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The next of these Districts (No. IV. reported on by Mr. Jones) may properly be denomi- 
nated the District of the Boyne, as almost all the waters of its Bogs are discharged into the 
sea through that river. 

The greatest height of the surface of the Bogs in this District above the 
sea at high water mark in Dublin Bay, is - 
The least height (as we collect from Mr. Jones’s table) - 

Their greatest depth 

Their average depth 

The third and fourth of these Districts are separated from those already mentioned by a 
high and broad tract of comparatively dry country, which stretches north and south of Tul- 
lamore ; these two Districts have their natural falls to the river Shannon, and are divided 
from each other by the river Brusna ; of these the District to the northward of the Brusna 
contains 34,50° English acres of Bog, and forms the subject of the Report of Mr. 
Townshend. 

The District to the southward of the Brusna contains 44,594 English acres, 
on by Mr. Longfield. — Of the Bogs in Mr. Townshend’s District, 

The greatest height of the surface above the sea at high water mark in 

Dublin Bay, is 

Their least height - -- -- -- -- - 

. .Their greatest depth - -- -- -- -- 

Their average depth - -- -- -- -- 

And in Mr. Longfield’s District, 

Their greatest height above the sea ------- 

Their least height - -- -- -- -- - 

Their greatest depth - -- -- -- -- 

Their average depth - -- -- -- -- 

The fifth of these Districts, reported on by Mr. Edgeworth, contains two tracts of Bog, 
amounting in the whole to 34,611 English acres. Of these the first lies on the banks of the 
river Shannon, and depends on. it for its drainage ; the latter discharges its waters into the 
river Inny, which also flows into the Shannon. The Bogs in this District are deeper than 
any others we have observed. 


and is reported 


Feet. 

274. 

114. 

44. 

SO- 


310. 

111 . 

45 - 


Feet. 



40. 
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The greatest height of their surface above the sea at high water mark in Feet. in. 

Dublin Bay, being - -- -- -- -- 253. 8. 

Their least height - - - - - - - - - -170. 8. 

Their greatest depth - - - - - - - 47. o. 

Their average depth - - - - - - - - - 30. to 35. 

Thus it appears that these Bogs (presenting in every instance sufficient falls for their 
drainage) discharge their waters into the sea, in widely different directions ; those from Mr. 
Richard Griffiths, junior, and Mr. Jones’s districts, flowing into the Irish Channel ; the 
former by the Barrow at Waterford, the latter by the Boyne at Drogheda: while the waters 
of the Bogs in Mr. Longfield’s, Mr. Townshend’s, and Mr. Edgeworth’s Districts, are ulti- 
mately carried by the Shannon into the Atlantic Ocean, 

We propose to accompany our next Report with an Index Map, exhibiting the connection 
of these and other Districts. 


In comparing the Reports of our Engineers with each other, we find, as might be ex- 
pected, considerable difference of opinion as to the most eligible modes both of draining 
these Bogs, and of reducing them to a state of cultivation. They all however agree, not 
merely as to the perfect practicability in every instance of reclaiming them, but also that the 
measure would be attended with a very great degree of profit ; ana we are far from being 
disposed to believe, when they propose different means for arriving at the same end, that one 
only can be right. 

We shall now endeavour to present the result of their opinions to your Honourable House, 
and for greater clearness, shall class them under the different heads : 

1st. Of Drainage. 3d. Of Planting. 

2d. Of Agriculture. 4th. Of Estimates and Expense. 


On the Drainage of Bogs. 

In the several Districts which have been reported on, the Bogs are intersected by streams, 
the channels of which are generally in the under strata, usually consisting of gravel or clay, 
and thus suited to become the principal outlets for the waters taken off the interior of the 
Bogs ; and on the surfaces of the Bogs there appear to be abundant falls towards these 
streams, to carry into them the surface water, by the means of such drains as the Engineer 
may judge to be expedient. 

It will not be necessary to deepen or alter the course of any great River for the purpose of 
carrying off the water drained from these extensive tracts; some alterations, however, are 
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proposed by the Engineers, to'be effected in the lesser streams, the expense of which will 
be covered by the improvement of the adjacent flooded lands. We state this, because it has 
been erroneously conceived, that if any considerable proportion of the Bogs of Ireland were 
to be drained, it would be necessary to execute expensive works in deepening or altering the 
channels of some of the principal Rivers. 

We feel it necessary to enter into some detail on the different modes of Drainage which 
have been proposed to us, on account of the differences of opinion which we have already 
stated to exist among our Engineers ; and also, because it is. a general topic of inquiry, whe- 
ther deep or surface drainage is best adapted to the reclamation of Bog ; on which some have 
even gone so far - as to doubt the practicability of draining Bog at all, without sinking to the 
under strata. 


This is a point of great importance, because it must be evident that to sink drains to the 
bottom of Bogs, so deep as those reported on, would occasion such an expense as the subse- 
quent improvement of the land would hardly cover ; and the expediency of the project of 
draining the Bogs of Ireland, if it rested on this point, might be doubtful. 

But we have the most satisfactory proof, in the Reports of our Engineers, that such deep 
drainage is not necessary, and that tire surface of a Bog may be highly improved, so as to 
bear crops, without drawing off the water from the lower strata. 


Mr. Longfield states, that the vegetable matter of which the Bogs in his District are com- 
posed, is perfectly retentive of water, so much so, that the numerous duck-pools and lodg- 
ments of water in Bogs are almost all upon different levels ; and that in the 10th division of 
his District, there exist two considerable bodies of water at the distance of a few perches only 
from each other, and yet differing two feet and an half in the levels of their surfaces. 


Mr. Edgeworth remarks, that in Bogs No. 1. and 9. in his district, some drains, six or seven 
feet wide and as many deep, had been made from the centre of the Bog to its outlet ; these 
were about 20 perches asunder, and although they had been finished for ‘20 years and were 
not choaked up, the Bog between them did not appear to have been affected by them. He 
also states, that deep drains do not carry off the water from any considerable extent of the 
adjoining surface. 

On this part of the inquiry, Mr. Richard Griffith junior’s observations appear to us to be 
Worthy of great attention. “The practicability of draining very wet Bogs, he says, has been 
“ doubted by many sensible men, from the fact (which is undeniable) that 10 or 15 yards 
“ towards the interior, from the face of a turf bank, the surface of the Bog is frequently found 
“ extremely wet, and therefore (it is said) if the surface of a Bog near the edge of a turf 
u bank (from whence there is always a fall of at least 10 or 12 feet) be not drained, it cannot 
“ be expected that any system of drains will ever accomplish that end.” But in answer to 
this he observes, “That the surface of all Bogs near the edges is much lower than the inte- 
“ r >o r , where the springs are usually situated which chiefly supply the water contained in the 
“ Bog; the water from these sources naturally flows towards the exterior, which is on a lower 
<c level. How can it be expected that turf banks formed at the edges of Bogs so situated, 
<c will prevent the flow of the water from the interior f Owing to the side cuts usually made* 
“ will they not have a tendency to draw more water to those points than would have natu- 
“ rally flowed there ? But if the drains proposed in his Report (he observes) were cut in 
“ an 7 Bog, the water from the interior would be arrested in its progress towards the edge, 
“ aacl quickly discharged by the minor and cross drains. The natural consequence of 

the adoption of such a system, in his opinion, must be nearly perfect superficial conso- 
“ hdation.” 

In these observations, Mr. Richard Griffith junior appears to us to have well answered the 
objection, as far as it rests on the observed effects of turf banks; and with respect to the 
other difficulties, we may remark, that lakes in Bogs, such as Mr. Longfield notices, are 
situated in hollows ; that the Bog stuff forming their banks is always, with respect to the rest, 
m a state of comparative solidity, whether rendered so by distinct causes previous to the 
formation of the pools (which seems very probable) or by the decomposing effects of a body 
of water gradually reducing it to puddle, in which state it is afterwards dried and hardened in 
summer. The drains mentioned by Mr. Edgeworth, were probably insufficient in size or 
number to carry off the water of the Bog, which was retained in every part of it by the 
capillary attraction of its fibrous texture. 


Mr. Townsliend s observations throw further light upon the subject ; he informs us, that 
s . , ta ji i- °. a . m anc ^ c ' ose texture, impervious to water, exist in every Bog ; and he is 
decidedly of opinion, that the springs under the Bog do not penetrate upwards through this 
substance, but that the wetness of the Bog is caused by the rain water falling on the surface 
anc lodging m the small cracks and fissures, and in the spongy texture of the surface moss 
and otner vegetation, which varies in depth according to its nature and quality ; these strata 
retain the rain-water until it is exhaled by the atmosphere, or is slowly drained by the natural 
descent of the surface. 

But we do not feel it necessary to adduce many arguments or further observations on this 
question, as we have the evidence of some thousands of acres of Bog in different parts of 
these districts, which have been thoroughly drained and profitably improved ; a circum- 
stance that would never have taken place, if the very nature of the substance, and not more 
probably some local cause, opposed suoh difficulty to the undertaking. 

We 
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We shall now give an abstract of the system of Drainage recommended by our several 
Engineers, so as to bring together, at one view, the information we have obtained, as far as 
the limits of a Report will admit. ‘ 

Mr. Longfield, arguing upon the retentive -nature -of Bog, considers that the efficacy of 
.drains is not proportioned to tlveir depth beyond a certain extent; his system is therefore 
one of main, minor, and cross drains of moderate dimensions ; which he recommends on con- 
sideration as well of the nature of the undrained Bogs in his district, as of the mode of 
drainage adopted in parts already reclaimed. The main drains he proposes to be from 10 to 
15 feet in depth, the surface drains to be 4 feet in depth and 4 feet in breadth, with perpen- 
dicular sides. This form of drain Mr. Longfield is induced to recommend, from his having 
found that such drains stand remarkably well, even where they have been 7 feet deep and 
4 feet wide (as may be seen now in the Red Bog of Lettybrook) and are easily passed over, 
and not liable to be choaked by accidental crumbling of the banks. To the objection, that 
the sides of perpendicular drains in soft Bogs would collapse or dose together, he answers, 
that experience proves the contrary ; that perpendicular sides do not retain or catch the 
-waters falling on the surface, but harden, and become in fact “ a Bog wall,” supported and 
kept together by its uubroken fibres from top to bottom ; whereas the sides of sloped drains 
being exposed to the weather, are kept nearly in their original state of wetness. This form, 
however, Mr. Lougfoixl - does not recommend for the principal or main drains, the talus or 
slope of which he does not particularize. 

In laying out his drains, Mr. Longfield has always kept in -view the employing them as 
small Canals, for the conveyance of gravel or manure through the Bogs ; and as his district 
affords great facilities towards this important object, he has been enabled to accomplish it in 
-many instances, his main drains being frequently carried from the foot of a "ravel hill or 
mound of clay, through the adjoining tracts of Bog. He has -also made provision for 
carrying into effect a system of irrigation, the efficacy of which he considers to be great in. 

. the reclamation of Bog. 

Mr.' Longfield’s district appears to afford more instances of the improvement of Bo", than 
the others now under consideration ; one instance we select as a practical example of the 
efficacy, of a judicious system of drainage; it is related in the Report on the 12th division, 
of the Bogs In his district. 
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'Mr. Molloy, of Clonbealymore, he states, has most judiciously effected the drainage of 
about 170 acres of Red Bog, besides bringing into a profitable state a great portion of 
moor .and bottoms round the Island of Clooneen. The quantity of drains which he found 
necessary is marked on the Map, affording a good specimen of the number that may be 
required for the drainage of "the whole ; but, however, we are to consider, that his surface 
drains were unassisted by any main tap, and therefore the Bog required more of them than 
will be found requisite when they are intersected by the great main drains proposed. 
Ivlr. Molloy V drains are not large, but numerous, being in general from 3 to 5 feet deep; 
and the effect of them is such, that the heaviest beast may pass over his Bog in summer- 
time. 

Mr. Edgeworth does not approve of a general system of deep drainage; partly because 
be considers deep drains to be little more effectual than shallow, and partly because he 
disapproves of employing diem as canals for conveying manures, being of opinion that the 
loading and unloading the boats, which must be done by wheel-harrows, would be too 
expensive. In lieu oi canals, he has proposed wooden Railways, with carriages adapted to 
them, on a most ingenious plan of his -own invention, as detailed in the Appendix to his 
Report. He therefore has not given levels for carrying such canals or deep drains through 
the Bogs of his district ( to wiiclt he expressly confines his opinions,) but recommends, in 
preference, surface drains of smaller dimensions ; the larger to be 5 feet deep and 3 feet 
wide, the smaller to he of 18 inches in depth, and of a breadth varying according to 
the wetness of the Bog. He also recommends, that the sides of the drains should he 
perpendicular, remarking, that in turf banks the sides which are perpendicular do not 
give way; the bottom or sole of the drain, he proposes to form in the shape of an inverted 
arch, so as to resist the lateral and upward pressure of the mass of Bog, and to form a 
narrow channel for the water, whereby its current will be accelerated, and will keep the 
drain free. 

In detailing the account of an improvement effected by him in a Bog of 27 acres, Mr. 
Edgeworth remarks, that only a few slight surface drains of small dimensions were made, 
which sufficiently drained this Bog ; but he also observes, that the Bog was inclosed with a 
seven-foot ditch, in part sunk to the under stratum of clay ; and further, that the Bog having 
been in part cut out, its depth did not exceed four or five feet : this improvement therefore 
does not afford proof, that a similar system of drainage would be effectual in Bogs of so 
.great a depth as 30 or 40 feet. 

Mr. Edgeworth has recorded a remarkable occurrence, which is in favour of a system of 
deep drainage, wherever it can be effected without incurring too heavy an expense. The 
Bog of Rine, situated on the banks of the River Camlin, in the county of Longford, of an 
average depth of 35 feet, and having a considerable inclination towards the river, suddenly 
burst on the night of the 16th December i8og ; great part of the soft stuff of which it was 
internally composed, slipped towards the river and into its channel, without carrying away 
the surface of the Bog, which however sunk considerably ; the internal water of the Bog 
was let off, and about 20 acres of the surface, which had been so wet as to be Scarcely 
' 409. K k passable, 
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passable, became completely drained in the course of a fortnight. The details of this 
singular fact are interesting 'in many points of view; aud it shows, that where an exit is 
given for the waters of a Bog, at a considerable depth beneath the surface, the effect in 
draining the Bog is very rapid and considerable ; probably from the pressure of the incum- 
bent strata accelerating the issue of the waters. 

Mr. Edgeworth has invented a plough (which he calls a Seton-plough) adapted to surface 
draining; it is described in the Appendix to his Report, and appears well worthy of atten- 
tion : it has not yet been sufficiently tried to enable us to pronounce on its merits; expe- 
rience will demonstrate how far it is applicable to the drainage of Bogs. 

Mr. Richard Griffith junior, in his former Report, had recommended a system of drainage 
which should divide the Bogs into fields of ten Irish acres ; he has since re-considered this 
part of the subject, and thinking that such divisions would be too large for convenience, 
and also that in certain situations the centre of the field might remain too wet for agricul- 
tural purposes, he now proposes that, in addition to the three classes of drains proposed in 
his former Report, a fourth class, which he calls Surface Drains, should be executed ; and 
he places them at such distances, as, with the larger classes of drains, will divide the Bog 
into portions of 3^ Irish acres. 


His revised system of drainage, therefore, is as follows : 

ist. Main drains in the lowest situations, their dimensions, 14 feet top, 2 feet bottom 
and 12 feet in depth. 2d. Minor drains, falling into the main drains obliquely, and in such 
direction as will give the greatest fall to the water; their dimensions 9 feet top, 1 foot 
bottom, and S feet in depth ; these minor drains to be sunk at the distance of a quarter 
of an Irish mile from each other. 3d. Intermediate between the minor drains, and parallel 
to them, Mr. Griffith proposes to cut drains of still smaller dimensions, viz. 6 feet top, 1 foot 
bottom, and 5 feet deep ; and further at right angles to the minor and intermediate drains, 
a system of cross drains of dimensions similar to those of the intermediate drains, is pro- 
posed to be carried 280 yards asunder, which would divide the Bog into square fields of 
10 Irish acres. Lastly, he proposes surface drains, of 4 feet breadth at top, 1 foot bottom, 
and 3 feet depth, intended to divide the 10 acre fields into three parts, by two drains to be 
cut parallel to the minor and intermediate drains, that is, in the direction of the fall. The 
whole of the foregoing drains would divide the Bog into rectangular patches of 280 yards 
long by 9 3} broad; and Mr. Griffith considers this general system of drains quite sufficient 
for that high and porous species of Bog which abounds in his district, and which in his 
description of the several species of Bog, he denominates u Fibrous or Red Bog." 

^ , e) fP^ D tbls s y stem more clearly than by any general description, Mr. Richard 
Griffith junior has annexed to his Report an enlarged Map of Geashill Bog, exhibiting 
the main, minor, intermediate, cross and surface drains, all laid down in their proper 
situations. r 1 


Mr. Richard Griffith junior enters at large into the question of the proper form for 
drains, observing previously, that he has been induced to recommend the plan already 
detailed, Irom observing that similar drains made by the Grand Canal Company in the 
Bogs of his district, have answered perfectly well. The chief desideratum he states, in 
cutting Bog drains, is to form them in such a manner that they shall keep themselves clean* 
and that their sides shall have no tendency to fall in or collapse. The first of these objects 
he thinks may be obtained by making the bottom of the drains sufficiently narrow,. that is, 
proportioned to the quantity of water which is likely to pass through them, and the sides 
maybe prevented from falling m by giving them a sufficient slope; that which he has 
recommended is 6 inches increase of width on either side for every foot in height ; thus the 
proposed dimensions of minor drains are 9 feet top, 1 foot bottom, and 8 feet deep. He 
observes, that the Bog drains which he has seen made with perpendicular sides, are always 
in firm Bog, and that m his opinion, it is utterly impracticable to form such drains in very 
wet Bog. Drams of this description have always a tendency to choak, as they must neces- 

2 f e .r de 3 bl o 0ad at ~ ott ° m(lf the drain be 4 or 5 fret deep) to allow the workmen 
room to throw out the Bog stuff ; their sides must also be expected to fall in, unless the Bog 

G l en banks / wblcbare , alwa y s ma .de in the driest and most compact 
behind nnH hanrr^' f se r rve ( s ’ frequently. fall in in winter, and almost universally crack 
than wiipn n ; ^ T r r every kind of Bog drain will in time become narrower at top 

Sin f lly formed ; the drains made by the Canal Company, as before mentioned, 
narrow^rttRA t0 , what ba recommends, and have now become considerably 

observes Wl™ P J had beea ^de originally with perpendicular sides, they must, he 
bottom from a ^ m ’ ls Educed further to recommend drains narrow at 

oe ^of rtt ahH i erat ! 0D - 0f , €COnOI ? y> as tbe y contain fewer cubic yards in a running 
^uired. - d hej?nnC!pa part of the exca vation is at the surface where no pitching is 

keDt ,Pl!f* na £> e ’ s fr nne d on somewhat different principles; he has 

j^am^rimTof the 5 Bot 1 ' 0 *! °/ ,P anals > not only for the conveyance of manure tow’ards the 
and the ereat rivers U P® rmaaem ’navigable communications between the Bogs 

that it unnecessary to retnin°ih ^ ^ a S ° f °r“^ d bis s y stem of Drainage upon the idea, 
shall have been ff^d from water!™ 61 ° f B ° S m & Slate of moi8ture » after the surface 




in the proposed drains at least on an average 
two 
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two or three feet below the surface of the Bog in summer, when there is 5 feet depth of 
water in the drains, and he proposes to make sluices and overfalls in every level or reach? 
in convenient places, where there is a natural fall towards the Shannon or any other river, for 
•discharging the surplus water in times of heavy rains, and also for drawing off the water in 
the navigable drains, so as to reduce the depth'to 3 feet only in the winter season ; the sur- 
face of the Bog will then be 4 or 5 feet above the level of the water in the drains, and the 
depth of water, he states, will still be sufficient for the boats. This difference of level 
between the surface of the Bog and the surface of the water, Mr.Townshend thinks, will be 
fully sufficient to answer the purpose of agricultural improvements, and the proposed re- 
gulations of winter and summer levels will prevent the inconvenience of a want of water in 
dry seasons for the purpose of promoting vegetation, for the use of cattle and for irrigation, 
•where that is practicable. Should the Bog subside too near the level of the water, the 
drains may be re-sunk ; and Mr. Townshend prefers this to the sinking deep drains at once, 
they being more liable to collapse ; he however does not think that the surface of the Bog 
will subside considerably, so long as the water is kept in the drains. 

Mr.Townshend has laid out his main drains principally with a view, as it should appear, to 
their being used as Canals, and therefore has calculated ou dimensions of 29 feet breadth at 
the water surface, 14 feet breadth at the bottom, and 5 feet depth of water. The collateral 
or minor drains he proposes to be 22 feet in breadth at top, 7 feet at bottom, and of a depth 
to give 5 feet water ; these latter he thinks will be adequate to the purpose of Canals for car- 
rying out manure, and for local communication: he recommends them in preference to the 
larger Canals, as sufficient for the present, and we are disposed to consider that drains even 
on a smaller scale will answer the purpose. The spaces on each side of the main drains and 
collateral cuts, he thinks, can very easily he drained by common drains, 6 feet wide at top, 
and 4 feet deep, at an expense not exceeding that of making proper fences for inclosing and 
dividing the Bog into convenient fields ; the cuts are so laid out, that the intervening space 
seldom exceeds 80 perches Irish, or 560 yards in breadth. 

We apprehend that Mr. Townshend has carried our instructions, in respect to the eventual 
conversion of main drains into navigable Canals, somewhat beyond our intention in the first 
instance. It would appear from his Report, ag if the principal object of research were the 
intersection of the Bog in all directions with navigable cuts, and that the drainage of these 
wastes .were only a secondary consideration ; under this impression, we conceive that he 
.retains the water in his navigable cuts, much too near the surface of the Bog to admit of 
complete drainage, and that he has laid them out, in the first instance, upon a scale far beyond 
what would be necessary to effect that prime object, and has thereby materially augmented 
their expense ; to which must be superadded the necessary accompaniments of inland navi- 
gation, viz. Locks, Sluices, Aqueducts, inclined Planes, Embankments, & c. &c. to a verv 
considerable amount. Whenever the Bogs shall have been perfectly drained, it will doubt- 
less be a matter well worthy the consideration of the proprietors to obtain navigable commu- 
nications with the main land, for the purpose of procuring gravel, lime, 8tc. ana for the more 
easy and cheap conveyance to market of the produce of the Bogs ; but as we conceive that 
this is only a matter for future consideration, no further attention ought now to be paid to it, 
•than may be sufficient to cause the main drains to be laid out in such directions as may not 
±e inconsistent with the future attainment of so desirable an object. 

The system of drainage which he proposes will, he thinks, answer for all descriptions of 
‘Bog ; whether -deep or shallow, the depth of the Bog or Peat he considers to be of no con- 
sequence in determining the position of the drains, wuich are to suit the level of the surface ; 
;por does he conceive it at all necessary to sink them to the full depth of the Bog, with an 
intention of draining or tapping the water from it, because (excepting a few feet near the 
surface) the great mass of Bog or Peat he considers to be a substance^im pervious to water. 
This observation, however, appears in the subsequent part of this paragraph to be applied 
•principally to black Peat or Turf) which is far more firm and close in its texture than nbroufe 
or red Bog. 

That description of Moss which retains most rain water, he says, has the quickest growth, 
hence we often find the softest parts of the Bogs in the most elevated places, and in many 
instances, even higher than the surrounding lands ; and on the contrary, hard firm Bog on the 
lowest levels ; which Mr.Townshend thinks is a convincing proof, that springs or rivers are 
mot a principal cause of the fluidity of Bogs, but rather that they do not ascend into it at all. 
He states, in further corroboration of this opinion, that considerable tracts of Bog have their 
base much above the level of the natural outlets, and so that it is probable that any springs 
Which may be underneath the Peat penetrate through the sand or porous strata, or the 
interstices of rock, into the adjacent rivers. The inference which Mr. Townshend draws 
from these premises is, that small drains, with levelling and trimming the surface will effect 
the purposes of drainage completely ; and that the immense saving of expense, time and 
risk in execution, together with the conveniences and advantage they will afford, will make 
them. preferable beyond comparison to the deep ones. 

Mr. Jones also agrees in the extreme tenacity of the matter of which Bogs are composed, 
which causes the rain water to be retained on their surfaces, thereby chilling vegetation ; he 
nevertheless considers that these Bogs can be easily drained, the outlets of waters being con- 
siderably lower than the surface, fiis main drains are laid out according to circumstances 
(at about 80 perches asunder) and the transverse drains crossing the main drains generally at 
right angles to them, are also laid out at the distance of 80 perches from each other; the 
' 409. - principal 
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—(a.)— principal ■consideration has been, to point them in such directions as to give the wat*™ 

' SECOND REPORT greatest fall from the summit of the Bogs to their outlets or natural discharging nn in 
ON THE BOGS m o ,u g points. 

OF IRELAND; 1 he. main drains through the deep and wet Bogs, Mr. Jones proposes to be sunk from 

(March 1811.) to 16 feet iu de P l11 from the present surface, and to be 2 feet wide at bottom. The tn 14 
verse drains to be sunk from 10 to 12 feet, and to be also 2 feet wide at bottom • to 1], 
he udds intermediate drains, midway between both the main and traasverse drains to C |!f 
sunk sfeetin depth. Wet Bogs, he observes, will not admit of drains of the above /Wrhf 
tion, being, sunk at once to their full depth, as the sides would have a tendency to oK 
together, and the bottom to rise and swell up ; time therefore must necessarily be aivon e* 
the sinking. Mr. Jones has detailed in his Report a very simple mode of sinkino- dmm 0 °l- 

mensions. hv wm-I.-ino- nt inlouirolo onrl JU.umn. - 1 ■ 1 S* “‘‘IS Ot 


\dmage, 10 very wet Dogs, in winch it will save the excavation of 58 cubic yards of Boo- • 
every running perch of 21 feet; anti by this manner of operation. Ire thinks the dantrnr If 
collapsing will be avoided. He farther recommends that frequent borings should be mn.i n 
in the drains with an auger of 3 014 inches diameter, to give vent to the springs the 
field effect of which be has frequently observed. spuirgs, the bene- 

Mr. Jones conceives, that to form navigable Canals in- tire first instance through the Roe. 
would interfere with their effectual drainage, anil proposes therefore, that the main dram. 

• should not be formed into Canals until the drainage shall ItaveOreen completed ■ at S 

period be thinks tbis pian will be advantageous : this observation we consider to be’ judicious 
•and are ot opmrou, that Mr. Jones’s suggestion ought to be observed. J ’ 

In draining a large tract of Bog, it is necessary to be cautious, lest the operation be carried 
too far; font appears, that to render the surface of a Bog perfectly drv, would be » , 
Irfb ; d r re m? ™“ S be Z ond wlllc , h drainage must not be effected: lied Bog, £ Mr' 
Richard Griffith junior observes, when first drained, is extremely porous and oDen in it.' 
texture, on which account it isliable to becomeso dry in summer, that tile natural brasses die 
or want of moisture ; but in process of time, the surface of drained red Bog, bv ejn™ ,0 

. tS^S^ry S weaS P ° S ’ b “° meS “ d ^ ° f ' “PP'W Wandmoistnr" 
Mr. Longfield is equally aware of this, anil relates facts Which provethat vegetation 

ZI ? « ck ' 7 a by t,ro "S hti he bas ‘h'refo™ contrived his draiffso tha 
when the Bog shall he reduced to a state of cultivation, they can be dammed np and the 

• water generally diffused over the surface, for the purpose of irrigation. P ' “ 

Mr. Torvnshend seems more apprehensive than any of our other Engineers of then™,. 

- df of e f re “ e drainage, so far, that besides his plan for retaining the water Ss 
drains within a few feet of the surface, he proposes to take in several streams frnm the a 

in Tfe^ns 8 : “ addltl ° D “ ‘ he & ° m l ^ Bp S s ' t0 ens “ re a sufficient supply of wato 

e(& t t 15 , 0 r, bvi0; ' S i.! hat - f a generabdrainage of the Bogs in any District should be,carried into 
sfddmft dr el l Shb T m? ii S n ea “l S - a “ d b ‘? 0it8 ’ lnt0 "ditch, the waters of the Bog will then be 

rathe low lands would counterbalance the- advantage of drainage in the Bogs S 

They have also taken into consideration and described tire proper sites for such Mills 1, 
.o/ards Mills -and .Weirs a. may be required 

JtoTsLylnSte™* Z"S : SSf drai “ s b = o-cuted, they 
cetmmtime, that they may be kept open, . and 

the M BogsS ^ I" 1 ” 8 ShaI ‘ have b « n c °”P IeW ’ 

whreit time, labourers should be employed mder tlL duSX of ° 3 ' rai3 ’ ‘° Subslde ; durlII|? 
remove obstructions, and to keep the drain* in wit * * • * a , c ^ m P etent overseer, to 
Estimate the expense of this operation. peifcct repair ; and he has included in his 

n* the opw™. ** u h 

every instance; iocal draiSS!„ dr ?“ s "'^'oh could be accurately followed in 
wetness of Bogs, the varieties in their texture off” “. ttend : d tQ I tlle different degrees of the 
they retain Jter, the form 5 the Xe Jf v Stef, °J “nacitylvith which 
particulars must be taken into consideration”^! 1 * fa -i s 1 le dra,ns > ancl many other 

must arrange itself according to them We thereforl^ I> m"> ,K ; weve l r P®*®* ln gotteral, 
Eeports of our Engineers on this hea”; ani thcySiety of ophdons as abovfsST ‘o fer 

from 
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from being a subject foi - doubt or objection, in fact render their Reports more valuable ; 
what is suggested by one may apply better to a particular case than the plan of another; 
and the very discussion to whicn their differences of opinion will probably lead, we think 
will finally prove of advantage. Upon these principles therefore, we are of opinion, that 
neither deep nor shallow drainage is to be exclusively preferred, but that wherever extensive 
Bogs are to be drained, main and minor drains will be required for the purpose, to act as re- 
ceiving drains for the water, which a system of numerous small surface drains must collect in 
considerable quantities ; and we are inclined to consider that a plan of drainage embracing 
a system of main, minor, and surface drains, will be found most universally applicable. 

We also conceive, that it may hereafter in many instances be desirable to combine with 
the drainage of the Bogs, a system of internal navigation, on a very reduced scale, for the 
conveyance of gravel and other manures to the Bogs ; and we look upon Mr. Edgeworth’s 
•invention of wooden Railways and Carriages, and Mr. Townshend’s plan for using light 
Waggons on floats, as valuable auxiliaries towards this important step in the progress of the 
reclamation and further improvement of Bog. 

Agricultural Reclamation of Drained Bog. 

ON this important part of the subject some of our Engineers have furnished us with much 
detailed and highly valuable information. Mr. Professor Davy has also been so obliging as 
to give us the general outline of his opinion on the subject : his Answer to a letter from our 
Secretary is subjoined as the loth Article of our Appendix. 

Mr. Richard Griffith junior has suggested to us different processes by which the drained 
Bog may be brought into a state of Reclamation applicable to several purposes, and yielding 
various degrees of profit, corresponding to the different rates of expense proposed to be 
incurred, accompanied by very detailed Estimates of the expense, and of the profit that may 
be expected, founded upon the result of numerous inquiries as to the modes which have been 
pursued, and the costs of the various improvements already effected. These Observations 
and Estimates appear to us to be well worthy of attention. He begins, as has been already 
observed, by recommending, that after the several drains shall have been completed, the Bog 
should be suffered to remain for. eighteen months or perhaps two years to subside, during 
which time it will be necessary to employ a sufficient number of labourers under the direc- 
tion of a competent overseer, to remove obstructions and to keep the drains in perfect repair, 
and in estimating the drains he has increased the price per cubic yard in order to cover this 
expense. The next step which he recommends, is, to form roads along the edges of the 
drains, sufficiently strong to bear the weight of small carts ; the superior advantage in this 
process to be derived from Mr. Edgeworth’s plan of wooden moveable Railways, is, we think, 
very considerable. Mr. Richard Griffith junior next considers the quantity of manuring 
gravel which would be sufficieut to cover an acre of Bog, in order to render it capable of 
producing a good crop of Rape, Potatoes or Oats, or rather a succession of those three crops, 
without any further addition of manure than the ashes thatwould be produced by a light or 
a partial burning of the surface; he supposes that six loads to the perch of gravel (each 
load containing about seven hundred weight) would be amply sufficient to cover each acre, 
together with a slight top dressing of ashes, or (if move convenient) of quick lime, say one 
thousand loads, or three hundred and fifty tons of gravel to the acre, he calculates that upon 
a general average, each load could be laid oil the Bog at an expense of about four-peace 
per load, or £.16. 13. 4 . per Irish acre, and the top dressing of caustic lime would cost 
about £.6 per acre more, to which add the expense of planting and digging out an acre of 
potatoes, which he recommends as the first crop, £. 10. He proposes a second crop of po- 
tatoes to follow the first, in which case the produce of the second year, he observes, will be 
found greatly superior to that of the first. The third year a crop of oats, and to lay down 
the land with hay-seed. For the fourth year meadow, without any additional expense. Mr. 
Richard Griffith junior adds, that if he is not greatly mistaken, the Bog so treated would 
be completely reclaimed, and would in its then state, be well worth £. 1. 10. per acre 
per annum. 

There is however another rotation of crops, which he says he would prefer to the fore- 
going, and which is also frequently practised, with the exception however, that the large 
quantity of clay aud gravel which he recommends, is seldom or ever afforded to the Bog in 
the first instance, and on which increased quantity he builds his expectation of perfect recla- 
mation, by forming a solid upper stratum on the Bog, without which the plough can onlv 
operate at particular seasons ; for this purpose he proposes, that after the one thousand loads 
or gravel, as above stated, shall have been laid out and spread, the whole should be lightly 
ploughed, and after a slight top dressing of lime or of red ashes, which latter may be easily 

roduced by burning the surface of the nearest black Bog, a crop of rape should be sown, to 

e succeeded with one crop of drill potatoes, oats and meadow, and as soon as the hay shall 
be mowed, about two hundred and fifty loads of gravel or clay per acre should be laid out 
and spread upon the surface ; this process, he adds, would leave the land (for such it might 
be then called) in a state of great power and vigour, and infinitely more profitable to the 
farmer for tillage, meadow or pasture, than most of the uplands in the neighbourhood. He is 
of opinion, that after the above process, including the second top dressing of gravel, the 
value of the Bog to the farmer would far exceed (although he stares it at no more than) £.1. 10. 
per Irish acre. 
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He next laj's before us a Prospectus of the probable Expense of the two modes of cultiva- 
tion above suggested, together with the annual Return to be expected from the several 
crops in the process of four years cultivation ; and for the purpose of perspicuity, he makes 
his estimates upon a single average acre, and afterwards forms his conclusion upon the result 
of four hundred acres under similar treatment. 

First proposed rotation of Crops. 

1st year - - - Potatoes. 

2d d° D°. 

3d d° - - - Oats laid down with Hay-seed and white Clover. 

4th d° - - - Meadow. 


Second proposed rotation of Crops. 

1st year Rape. 

2d d° - - - Potatoes in drills. 

3d d° - - - Oats laid down with Hay-seed and white Clover. 

4th d° - - - Meadow ; immediately to be followed by a slight covering of gravel. 


D r and C r on first proposed rotation of Crops. 

D r , or Outlay. 

First year. 

Patting out 1,000 loads (7 cwt. each load) of gravel per 
acre, at 4 d. per load ------ 

Spreading the gravel 
Top 


Top dressing of lime ------- 

Seed, eight barrels, at 5 s. per barrel - 
Planting, second covering, digging out and gathering 

per acre - 

Add Interest, for nine months on £. 33. 3 s. 4 d. at 6 per 
cent, per annum ------- 

Second year. 

Seed-planting, second covering, digging, and gathering, 
per acre - - - - - 


Third year. 

Two ploughings and harrowings - 
Harrowing with grass harrows, and rolling after the sowing 
of the hay-seed -------- 

Seed Oats, 1 \ barrel per acre, at 1 5 s. per barrel 
Hay seed and white Clover : 

12 barrels of white Hay seed - - - £. 1 16 o 

12 lb. of red, and 4 lb. of white Clover - 129 

Fourth year. 

Meadow - - - no expense. 


— 15 — 
126 


2 18 9 


£. s. d. 


■ is 13 4 
o 10 — 
6 


33 3 4 
1 9 10 


44 13 3 


6 16 3 


Total Expense of 4 years cultivation, per acre 


C r , or Return. 

First year. 

60 barrels of Potatoes, at 5 s. per barrel 


Second year. 

■ at 5 s. per barrel - 


80 D 8 - 


Third year. 

14 barrels of Oats, at 14 s. per barrel - 

Besides Straw, which pays for reaping, threshing, &c. 
&c. See. 


9 16 — 


Fourth year. 

Meadow ; the price at which it would set per acre 

Total Return from four years cultivation, per acre 
Total Loss on four years cultivation of Bog, per acre 



After which the ground will set for at least £.1. 10. per acre per 
annum. r 


49 16 — 
1 13 5 


51 9 5 
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D' and C' on second rotation of Crops. 

D r , or Outlay. 

FirstW £■ s. d. £. ,1. 

Putting out 1,000 loads (7 cwt. each load) of gravel per 
acre, at 4 d. per load - - - _ _ * v 

Spreading D‘ - I _ So — 

Lime or red ashes - - - _ _ _ 

Spreading the lime or ashes - - _ _ _ 5 

One ploughing - - - - _ ... . x g 

Rape seed and sowing - - . _ . _ _ _ _ 

Add, Interest on'the above Outlay for 18 months, at 5 

6 per cent, per annum - 225 

Q , 25 13 p 

Second year. 

Potatoes in drills 

Two ploughings and harrowings at and before sowing - 2 I 

Drilling ; dropping the sets, and covering the seeds - - 2 

Seed ; six barrels to the acre, at 5 s. per barrel - - 1 10 — 

Hoeing with the plough, and landing - - - . 1 

Ploughing out and picking - - - _ _ _ x 

Expense per acre - - - 710 

Third year. 

Oats ; the ground to be laid down with Hay seed and Clo- 
ver, as in the first mode in the third year. 

Expense per acre - - - 6163 

Meadow ; after the Meadow is cut, I should recommend 
about 250 loads of gravel per acre to be spread on the 
grass, to make up for the gravel consumed in the first 
turning - - - - _ _ _ _ 434 

Spreading and picking - - - „ _ _ _ 10 

Expense per acre - - - - £. 4134 

Total Expense of 4 years cultivation and improvement, 1 r 

per acre/ ‘ 44 1 3 4 

C r , or Return. 

Produce of First year. 

1 2 barrels of Rape seed, at 34 s. per barrel, per 
acre - - - - - _ - £. 20 8 o 

Deduct reaping and thrashing - - - 1100 

18 18 — 

Second year. 

80 barrels of Potatoes, at 5 s. per barrel - - - - 20 

Third year. 

14 barrels of Oats, at 14 s. per barrel - - - _ 9 16 — 

Fourth year. 

Meadow; the price of which it would let - - > 5 


Total Return from 4 years cultivation - - _ _ 53 14 

Deduct Total gain for 4 years cultivation of Bog, per acre - g 3 

£- 44 13 4 

P™ s ,P'r ct “ s “ a PP e f. "Pou the second rotation of crops 
(which Mr. Richard Griffith junior considers to be the best for the ground) there would be 

oroveL Pr ,° £ b ° f £ ' 9 ' °i 8 ‘ P er , ocre on the . s eneral result of four years cultivation and im- 
* ^" g " e “ 1 7i ei l' ,al to two guineas per acre per annum; Mr. Richard Griffith 
jumor adds, that fearful lest he should have drawn too flattering a picture of the undertak- 
es, he has gone over every article in the foregoing Estimates, both of expense and produce 
with some very experienced and dtscerning farmers, and has not been able, after a thorough 
investigation to correct them in any respect ; as however it may be apprehended 
that m farming upon a large scale, the expense may be increased beyond the best 
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-(•I.)— considered estimate formed upon a small one, lie therefore lias thought it expedient to in- 

PECOND DEPORT crease the amount of the Outlay, by an addition of 10 per cent, to the estimate, and to 

ON THE BOGS subtract io per cent, from the produce of the crops, as an allowance for partial failures 

OF IRELAND; arising from inclement seasons. And he says he feels satisfied that by so large an allowance 

(March 18.11.) (making on the whole concern a deduction of profit amounting to 20 per cent.) he has made 
v-I v > ample provision for every possible contingency. 


According to this Statement, the Account will stand thus: 


To amount of Outlay on second rotation of Crops, as 

per pros- 

£. 

s. 

d. 

pectus, per acre ------- 

- 

44 

13 

4 

Add 10 per cent. ------- 

" 

4 

9 

4 

Total Amount of Outlay 

- - £. 

49 

2 

8 

To amount of Return per acre, as per prospectus 


53 

14 

— 

Deduct 10 per cent. ------ 

~ | 

5 

7 

5 

Total Amount of Return 


48 

6 

7 

Loss on 4 years cultivation 

■ - 

- 

16 

1 


£. 

49 

3 

8 


From hence Mr. Richard Griffith junior observes, that on four years cultivation there will 
be a loss of 16s. id. per acre, to which must be added the expense of drainage; viz. 
£. 1. 16. making a total loss of £.2. 12. 1. per acre, which would he the full purchase paid 
for bringing unprofitable red Bog to the value of at least £.1. 10. per Irish acre, or 18 s. 6d. 
per English acre per annum for ever. Let this estimate then be compared with the impor- 
tant object to be attained ; viz. 400 acres of unprofitable red Bog converted into ground 
well worth £. 1. 10. per acre per aunurn, and the final account will stand thus; viz. 400 
acres at £.1. 10. per acre, amounting to £.600 per annum, estimated at 18 years purchase. 


makes -------- - £.10,800 

Deduct £.2. 12. 1. per acre on 400 acres - 1,041 13 4 

Net Profit - £.9,758 6 8 


Mr. Richard Griffith junior proceeds to give us his opinion on the applicability of Peat 
■soils to white and green crops respectively, and observes, that there is a natural disposition 
in all plants towards particular soils, or in other words, that the food of certain plants is 
found more abundantly in one kind of soil than in another. From the observations he has 
made on the growth and perfection of different plants on boggy and moory soils, he is fully 
persuaded that they are iufiuitely better adapted to produce and mature green than white 
crops. The finest cabbages, turnips, carrots and parsnips, he has ever seen having been 
raised in gardens made in black Bog, with no other manure than a slight sprinkling of ashes 
produced by burning part of the same soil; and potatoes, he says, have such an affinity (if 
the. expression may be allowed) for Boggy soil, that farmers always prefer planting the seed 
that has been raised on Bog to an'y other, and frequently send to a considerable distance to 
obtain it; on the other hand he has found, that although the crops of oats and wheat pro- 
duced on peat soils have been sufficiently luxuriant, yet they have seldom yielded in pro- 
portion to their promise, the grain being neither 60 full nor so bright as that produced upon 
good upland. This circumstance, however, he states may have arisen in a great degree from 
the want of a sufficient admixture of limestone gravel, or other calcareous matter, a correc- 
tive always at hand in these Bogs, which, when applied in sufficient quantity, is invariably 
found to produce the most beneficial effects, and vice versd, as Bog stuff, exposed for some 
months to the atmosphere, well turned, and mixed with common dearth and a small portion 
of caustic lime, is found to be an excellent manure for worn-out upland. He further ob- 
serves, that were he to point out the most advantageous situation for a judicious and ex- 
tensive farmer, he should place him on the margin of a Bog, upon which he should raise all 
his green crops, and the whole of the dung produced in the farm-yard by cattle fed on 
turnips, 8tc. might be applied to the improvement of the uplands, and he is fully persuaded 
(that if ever any extensive plan shall be put into operation for draining the Bogs) that not 
only the system he has just now suggested will take place, but a very considerable 
traffic will arise in the manufacture and sale of ashes, which will prove equally beneficial to 
the Bog improver and to the upland farmer. 

^ rt ^ er states > the foregoing system, although extremely profitable in the end, 
would, however, require a considerable capital to carry it into execution upon an extensive 
scale ; and that it is almost unnecessary to observe, that the want of capital is the great ob- ' 
stacle to the internal improvement of Ireland. It may not therefore, be says, be improper 
to suggest a mode of rendering the Bog when drained of considerable value, by a more 
simple and less expensive process. 

If the surface of the drained Bog, he observes, be suffered to remain inactive for three 
or four years subsequent to the drainage, a thick crop of common heath will be found grow- 
ing on its surface intermixed with grass. This heath, and the decomposed Boggy soil 

winch 
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which is immediately below it, he proposes should be ploughed up, gathered into rows, and __/ 2 
burned ; after which operation the surface of the Bog should again be ploughed lightly, SECOND REPORT 
the ashes spread, and rape seed sown ; the rape should not be suffered to go to seed, but ON the bogs 
should be eaten off by sheep. After light ploughing and harrowing, grass seeds might then OF IRELAND 
be sown, which in ihe course of a year would become excellent food for sheep and young (March 1811.) 

cattle, but meadow should not be attempted. After a few years it may be expected that v ' 

heath will again make its appearance, the process already described may then be a^ain 
resorted to ; viz. ploughing, burning, rape crop, grass, and the second crop of rape will be 
found to be greatly superior to the first. The expense of rendering the surface of the Boo- 
valuable, by the means last described, he says will be trifling, and will be amply repaid by 
the value of the rape crop, and the Outlay will be returned in less than a year. 

Mr. Richard Griffith junior says, that in the improvements already effected, rape appear* 
to be the most favourite crop, at least in the commencement, but oats, potatoes and rye, are 
found to answer nearly as well. He has seen wheat tried on the surface of very deep red 
bog; the produce was tolerably good, but the grain was not full. Hemp had been tried 
by many persons with various success; when failures had occurred they were perhaps at- 
tributable more to ignorance of the mode of cultivation, and the proper methods of savin* 
and drying, than to any imperfection in the peat soil. He observes, that this plant likes a 
deep soil, but will not thrive in wet ; unless therefore the Bog shall have been completely 
drained, the soil to some depth turned up and exposed to the atmosphere, and intermixed 
with limestone gravel, there can belittle hope of obtaining a valuable crop; but with these 
precautions be thinks the best success may be expected. 

Mr. Jones observes, that throughout the whole of his District few attempts have been 
made towards the reclamation of any considerable part of the large tracts of Bog which it 
contains. The principal places that have been improved are at Toar, Middleton, Kilbres- 
man, Tyrrell’s Pass, and Killduff near Philipstown ; the whole extent reclaimed does not 
exceed two hundred acres. He states, that the mode usually pursued in the reclamation of 
such parts of Bogs as have come under his observation, was, after the space had been well 
drained, the surface in general was either pared off, or ploughed or dug up and thrown into 
heaps (if black Bog) through which a quantity of gravel or clay was mixed. These heaps 
were then fired, and the ashes afterwards spread on the surface, and either dug or ploughed 
in. This produced an excellent crop of rape; crops of potatoes and oats succeeded this, 
after which it was generally laid down with grass seed, and by the application of such ma- 
nures sis were most convenient, produced very good crops of meadow. He observes, that 
in spongy red Bogs, the process of burning is not usually pursued ; the surface when dry 
being so light that little ashes (and those of inferior quality) would be produced. Marie in 
this instance (if to be had) is the best manure that can be applied to the surface, a thin 
layer of which would be sufficient to produce potatoes, oats, flax, See. in succession. 

Mr. Edgeworth states an experiment made by himself some years ago upon Bog that 
had been only partially drained, whereby it appears, that by the application of lime, lime- 
stone gravel and marie, in the course of 5 years cultivation, he brought 27 acres of Bog, 
which when first taken in hand was not deemed worth half a guinea per acre, to be worth 
and actually let for £. 1 . 10. per acre per annum. He states, that during the 5 years process 
of cultivation, he had charged himself with half a guinea per acre per annum rent, and that 
by an accurate account of the transaction now in his possession, it appears that he had 
never had £. 100 capital employed therein. That after having his capital reimbursed, and 
after the payment of rent and every contingent expense, including wear and tear of the 
implements of husbandry and overseers wages, he had at the end gained £. 17 clear profit; 
and at that period, when the land was in meadow he had let it to a farmer (who had for- 
merly refused to take it at half a guinea) at 30 shillings per acre per annum for the farmer’s 
own life, and he states that it is now worth nearly double that rent. 

The observations suggested by Mr. Edgeworth in the reclamation and improvement of 
Bog, and the process recommended by him to be pursued therein, are as follow : In the 
first place, he proposes to cut off all the springs and sloughs by appropriate drains, and then 
wherever a Bog, as that denominated No. 8, in his district, is covered with heath or weak 
plants of any other sort, he advises the burning off the rough surface in a dry summer, 
merely by setting fire to the heath, and permitting the fire to spread itself wherever it may 
meet with fuel. In other Bogs, where the roots of plants are strong and deeply sunk under 
the surface, he would immediately proceed to turn up the whole of the Bog with grubbiDg 
tools, and particularly with a long loy, a tool which is common in the western part of Ireland. 

As he advanced, he would cut narrow drains of 18 inches deep with Essex draining tools, 
wherever water lodged on the surface, and drains of fit dimensions wherever springs occurred, 
not previously discovered. The thick tough surface of the Bog should then be piled up in 
ridges to dry, and where the turf so dried yielded ashes that contained manure, as much of 
it as is possible should be burned in the rows as they stand, to save the expense of making it 
into heaps. What remains unburned after this attempt should be collected in heaps, and 
burned to ashes. The next operation is to put out some kind of clay upon the ashes after 
they have been spread, taking care soon to cover them with earth, to prevent them from 
being blown away. 

Mr. Edgeworth does not approve of a system of nuvigable drains, for the transportation 
of the proper manures into the Bogs, but proposes to employ for this purpose portable 
Railways shod with iron, with appropriate carriages ; the latter are made to be emptied at 

409. M m either 
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either side of the railway, and when loaded wilh half a ton of earth, one of them can easily 
SECOND REPORT be pushed forward by one man ; Mr. Edgeworth says he showed a railway constructed upon 
ON THE BOGS the above plau to several of his friends in 1787. The advantages proposed by this construc- 

OF IRELAND ; tion, were, to extend the use of railways to temporary purposes, and to reduce the expense 

(March 1S11.) considerably, by dividing into several parts the weight which is usually loaded on one car- 

^ / riage, so that die railway might be reduced in weight and cost, without being more liable to 

break than those that are in common use. Mr. Edgeworth adds, that this plan has been 
adopted in many places, particularly at Penrhyn slate quarry in Wales, where a number of 
small carriages loaded lightly supply the place of one larger carriage ; by these means 
railways may now be made sufficiently strong, though not one-fourth part of the weight or 
cost of ordinary railways. Mr. Edgeworth proposes that these portable railways should he 
supported on piles of five or six feet long driven into the Bog; and that they should be 
removed from place to place, so that after a series of railways had been laid to the distance 
•of half a mile for instance, and after the carriage had emptied its load on each side of it 
the railway may be detached and placed at the distance of two perches parallel to its former 
situation. We consider the suggestions of these railways as one of great utility, and which 
it will probably be found may be adopted with great advantage in the plans recommended 
by the other Engineers. The Plans and Estimates for their construction may be found in 
the Appendix to Mr. Edgeworth’s Report, No. 4. By this it appears, that the proportion 
per acre of the capital of £.500, to be expended in making the railways and carriages, would 
on 1,200 acres amount to about five shillings per acre ; wear and tear about three shillings 
more; gravelling and removing machinery about 10 shillings. Mr. Edgeworth next ob- 
serves, that this Estimate is made on the supposition, that the machines and railways would 
last 4 or 5 years, the time necessary for completing the improvement of 1,200 acres, so as 
to make the land worth 30s. per acre; the expense of the whole, Mr. Edgeworth ihinks 
would be nearly as follows : 


s. a. 

Wear and tear, and share of capital, per acre - - - — 8 — 

Draining - - - - - - - - — i 0 — 

Turning up surface - - - - - - _ - 213 

Digging and filling clay - - - - - - . 2 13 — 

Carrying out clay on moveable railway - - - - 1 14 — 

Spreading clay and shifting the railway - - - - — 10 

Damages for gravel-pit - - - - - - _ — 


£.8 15 


Equal to £. 5. English, per English acre. 

To improve the Bogs of the whole District, amounting to 34,569 English acres, would 
according to this Estimate, cost £. 167,648 English. Thus a permanent income of nearly 
t. 30,000 English, could, he says, be obtained at less than six years purchase. 

Mr. Edgeworth considers the plan that is here recommended as the first stage of improve- 
ment, and believes that it would make the Bog worth 25 or 30 shillings per acre, and he 
adds, that substantial and intelligent farmers would, for half as much more, double i’ls value ; 
but that poor tenants, if they were allowed to have more than a garden, and as much land as 
would support a cow with grass and hay, would soon wear out what had been done. Re- 
claimed Bog he says, must be continually attended to ; and if peat that will afford red ashes 
is to be found below the surface, aud lime in any form be within reach, the Bog may be made 
worth four pounds per acre. 


Mr.Longfieltl commences bis observations on the improvement of Bogs, by stating, that 
in bis district he lias found good manuring gravel, sufficiently near the surface, to be raised 
without incurring much expense or trouble, and has accordingly noticed them on the Map, 
and would recommend, when such cases occur, that the stuff should be raised to the surface; 
but when the manures cannot be had nearer than 8 or 10 feet, he would not advise any attempt 
to diffuse their benefits. 


He observes, that the different lines of drainage which he had recommended would be 
-sufficient to reduce the surface of the Bog to a state of consolidation ; but that this would 
not be sufficient alone to produce vegetation ; the aid of manures is indispensable. On 
lVioms and black Bog, the want of compost or manuring gravel would not be so severely felt, 
LTr Cnptl0 ^°*? 0 » Produces strong ashes, by means of which the landlords are en- 
nnlflinnKi 156 P + r . ofita . bl ? . cro P s of potatoes, &C. Sec. But as this species of manure is 

' m $ he sllak,n S or re d Bogs, methods must be devised either to raise the under 
^ ^ce, or to convey into the interior such gravel or manures as the surrounding 
G Z! m 5 t U ] last re source, with a few exceptions, is in Mr. Longfield’s opinion the 
lokr, P C i K ' a e ’ and Tr Gn tbis cannot > thinks, be carried into effect without considerable 
( expense. However, the magnitude of the undertaking, and the benefits likelv to 
In off r lt ’ iave in c duced hlm t0 take advantage of the natural capability of the country, 
f cans of conveying manuring gravel to the interior of the Bogs by the aid of 
innnd Sc CUtS; -f n r [before, wherever gravel may be had with a supply of water to com- 
tbe , ° Bog, Mr. Longfiekl has, in laying out the main drains, kept in view 

only to such pmposes^ 0nVertin ° ^ em ^ nt ° Puture ^ aes °* navigation, applicable, however, 


Mr. Longfield 
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Mr. Longfield further observes, that the Bog stuff raised in excavating for the navigable 
drains might be converted to profitable purposes, it might be brought to the Bog edges in 
the boats returning for a supply of gravel, and drawn from thence upon the uplands ; he has 
seen the best crops in the country produced on light gravelly soils by this means only, 
and he is assured by gentlemen of respectability, that this species of manure is so valuable 
and certain in its effects, that it is generally used upon the uplands, not only bordering on 
the Bogs, but frequently at a distance of half a mile and more, until the carriage, according 
to the present mode, becomes more expensive than the species of return would compensate : 
and he states, that the value of Bog stuff is further exemplified in the interior of the country, 
by the care with which the turf mould at the bottom of the turf stacks is collected and spread 
upon the land with a small portion of lime or clay mixed with it. This compost is used with 
success in rearing garden stuff, such as cabbages, carrots, parsnips. See. &c. And he is con- 
vinced, that if the inhabitants of the country were induced, when going for the Bog stuff, to 
bring a load of gravel with them, they might thereby have reclaimed many hundred acres round 
the verge of these Bogs, which, lying immediately adjoining the natural tops of the country, 
did not require a preparation of expensive drainage. 



Mr. Longfield says, that the erection of locks in these deep bogs, is, in his opinion, en’ 
tirely out of the question (where it is necessary to convey the manure from a higher to a 
lower level, he thinks we must be content with landing-places, in proper situations, by 
means of which, a load of gravel may be transferred from the boat on the higher level, to 
the boat on the lower one), which in most cases will not be found necessary, as either levels 
will generally commence or terminate in manuring gravels. He says, by these means ma- 
nures can be diffused over the surface at a reasonable expense, when compared with that of 
horse work. Mr. Longfield states, that the quantity of surface which may thus be brought 
into cultivation will be great ; for supposing that the operations of men with wheel-barrows, 
See. cannot be extended more than 40 perches from the verge of the Canal on both sides, yet 
the quantity brought into improvement will be 160 Irish plantation acres, equal to 240 
English acres in every Irish mile of navigation. The fee of which 160 acres, at the reason- 
able rate of 30 shillings per acre, at 5 per cent, would amount to £. 4,800, on the presump- 
tion that the effects of the navigable drains were confined to within 40 perches on both 
sides, but which can never be the case, when it is considered that their influence, combined 
with the surface drains, must extend much further, by means of which the gravel can be 
conveyed by. cattle, either by back loads, or on sledges drawn over the pastures already formed 
by the labour of men only. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to observe how useful an auxiliary to this system, Mr. Long- 
Held would find in Mr. Edgeworth’s plan of moveable railways. 

The dimensions which Mr. Longfield proposes for those canal drains are fourteen feet at 
bottom, and to contain four feet depth of water ; the boats to be flat-bottomed, and calcu- 
lated to contain from fifteen to twenty tons, they would then be easily removed from place 
to place by one or two men. He says, that a navigation of this size, where no great surge 
of water would be occasioned to injure the sides, would keep in repair a considerable time, 
the advantages of which he calculates to outbalance any other mode whatsoever. To facili- 
tate the object and save expense, he observes, there may be occasions for a few Bridges 
over the navigable drains, which can be made of Bog timber; all other passages over the 
main drains may be reserved, by only perforating the bottom, and leaving the surface un- 
touched, as already alluded to in the small surface drains. 

He observes, on the subject of improvements already effected, that the black and red Bogs 
held by Mr. Sadlier under Lord Digby, containing about 343 acres, being most judiciously 
intersected with main and cross drains (on a small scale), are now for the most part in a per- 
fect and profitable state of agriculture, so much so, that a great portion of those Bogs, 
which when taken by Mr. Sadlier, were not worth five shillings per acre, would now produce 
from thirty to forty shillings the Irish acre. Mr. Longfield states, that the progress of this 
improvement consisted chiefly in draining, levelling and burning, by which means Mr. Sadlier 
has been enabled to rear abundant crops of rape, on an average from seven to ten barrels per 
acre, which, at the moderate rate of one guinea and a half per barrel, must have amply repaid 
his expenses, independent of creating a valuable and lasting property, which he now enjoys. 
Mr. Longfield also mentions the successful endeavours of Mr. Curtis, in reducing to a state of 
consolidation, a large portion of red and black Bogs, little less than 150 acres, a great part 
of which has been brought into cultivation within the last 15 yeai'3, and which at this 
moment are actually under sheep, and the remainder ready to receive any agricultural 
improvement. 

Mr. Longfield says, that considerable improvements have been effected by Mr. Armstrong 
at Balever, Mr. Berry of Cloneen, and Mr. Woods of Garbally, which latter gentleman’s 
improvements are by much the most extensive, amounting to near 240 acres, which being 
favourably interspersed with gravel hills, were more readily brought into cultivation. These, 
with their other natural capabilities, have been taken advantage of by Mr. Woods, who has 
now the chief part of his Bog in a most promising state of improvement. Much credit is also 
due to Mr. Berry, for his exertion and perseverance in tapping the Bog of Cloneen, by which 
he has completely drained several standing pools that contained from three to five feet 
water. He has also made some skreen plantations on the Bog that appear very healthy. 


Mr. Longfield states, that in the middle of the Bog of Derrinlough, on the side of the road 
between Crankree Bridge and Derrinlough, there is a remarkable instance of the possibility 
409. of 
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—(•2.1— of changing the nature of actual red Bog from an unprofitable to a profitable state ■ it™, • . 
SECOND HEPORT ol a tew perches, which, as far as Mr. Longfield could learn, had been cultivated 1 ° Sts 
man 11 or t2 yearsago, and which (contra?, to the received’opinion, that BogwH 
t ,ts Ol'smal state ot nature) actually produces good pasture to this day, although deserted 
. 0 8 a,1<1 left “ common with the rest of the Bog since the improver’s death, notwithstanding. h 

~ C ha ' dlsadvanta S es of tbe P lace being above a quarter of a mile distant from the mab 

Mr. Townsbend observes, that the whole of his district abounds in limestone grave] and 
that the navigable drams proposed by liirn will afford the easiest convevance possible • ’ti, 
are in many instances directed to the foot of steep gravel hills of from go to 8o feet in heigh? 
and of an inferior quality of gronnd, in order that a sufficiency mny be procured with th? 
least possible injury to the adjoining lands. One acre, he observes, of a gravel hill so (Vv. 
in height, will cover 6oo hundred acres of Bog one inch thick, and so in nronorti™ 
Taking the gravel hills at an average of only 30 feet in height, which is a low calculation’ 
the one acre will cover 360 acres of Bog one inch thick ; and supposing the broken ground 
to be afterwards totally useless, the purchase of an acre conld not exceed £ . 36, which would 
amount to 2 shillings per acre on the surface of, the Bog, for damages of the ground from 
whence the limestone gravel is to be procured. 

The plan which Mr. Townshend recommends for bringing the gravel into the Boas is to 
have flat-bottomed boats, with a platform even with the gunnel, and a double railway uoon 
it, calculated for two rows of waggons or carriages to be constructed for the purpose and 
over this, if necessary, another platform maybe erected with a single railway upon it 
having sufficient headway for the lower tier; a sheet cast iron railway to be laid on the 
ground between the gravel hill and the boat, for the waggons to run on, and when as many 
are placed on the boat as the railway on the platform' will contain, two men will take the boat 
along the drains into the Bog, and then to have another railway, not exceeding 40 perches 
(280 yards) to run the waggons from the boat to any part of the surface ; then to tilt them 
and return with them empty, and as soon as they arc all replaced on the boat, to return with 
it to the gravel hill, and repeat their operations. 

Mr. Townshend further observes, that cast iron railways and waggons conld be verv advan 
tageously used along the exterioredges of the Bog where gravel hills are convenient, and also 
drainage and boMs^ B ° gS °‘ h “ P a ° es that cannot be accommodated with a navigable 

. Mr- Townshend observes, that the facility with which gravel can at any time be brought 
111 by boats, renders it unnecessary to lay on more in the first instance than is really required 
to pioduce one crop, then to go on progressively increasing the quantity with each suc- 
irmfimfl 0 ?’ c 6 B ° gS Sre grarelW completely to any Sickness, and they will become 
profitable from the first commencement of the business, instead of having to wait for the full 

°f gI T e , bef T m’° ps l re d ° W , n > and wiu not re, l uire 80 lai 'gc a sam to be laid 

He also states, that the value of the Bog when drained and gravelled, provided it he pro- 

arereaeT? H ne ? ,y eq “? '° tbat of lbe ad joining lands ; "and these m general may be 

averaged at opwardsof two guineas per acre per annum ; the Bogs therefore, when improved 

the manner before-mentioned, with the advantages also of u canal conveyance to P everv 
part, he thinks may be estimated worth 30 shillings per acre yearly value at the least. 3 

Hrr ceells ? ■ mafee fo ' l< 7 in § Ab8 ‘r a « of his calculations : « The 
vfKain? P and ll?” T improving all the logs in this District, including navi- 
folWa ; d P g communication with the neighbouring country, will be as 

The navigable drains - ■£■ ti. 

Masonry on d* with inclined planes on the collateral cn'ts ~\ 7 l 
Gravelling the Bogs 1 inch deep - _ _ _ ' 7 

Drainage to lands _ _ _ _ " " 3 9 


Which is equal to 


<£•989 per Irish acre. 

£■ 5 16 5 f per English acre. 


befortmelttaS ‘S J 1 ® 1 ’ that when OTCe . tbe d ™" 8 a rc made in the manner 
cheapeXn bv a„v on extensive tracts of Bog can be done much 

them may very well afford ’ “n tll0S,i pe T, Ca who ? nder,ake t0 reclaim a “ d cultivate 
from which they will receive I 6 ™’ *“ con,enience of navigation, 

ti“oSBon nd h:rr^ CtWhiC !: m l yb<! '™< b J°f"Otice,i„ respect to the reclama- 
j ° J , , °f, ’ “ e S W B >. ™“ a considerable part of the Bog of Bnnnihendley which ex- 

23 with a ' 1 d° ne al °°f ,he c ks of the Sha ”"on, and whose depth is front 

LgreefbMn^rfaiLf » d 5 ° m ! he snrfac<i of tbe B °f 5 >“ *0 River, has by 

degrees been reclaimed, and it appears at the time of the Down survey, that this Bog 

contained 
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contained 1,173 ac es ; it is at present no more than 660 acres, a considerable extent of the 
red Bog having been improved. 


With respect to the advantages of irrigation in the reclamation of Bog, we observe, that 
Mr. Edgeworth Mr. Longfield, and Mr. Davy, all lay great stress on its beneficial effects- 
when it cau be obtained from external rivers, there can be no doubt, but we think it highly 
material to observe, that the penning up the Bog water in the drains, and suffering it to 
spread over the surface of the Bog, may probably be found to produce widely different effects 
as the Bog water is known to contain peculiar properties, which may be found injurious to 

vegetation. 


As a practical proof of its efficacy, he adduces the instance of the river Cloda^h, a constant 
stream running from the Slieve Bloom Mountains, and carrying with it quantities of fine sand 
and clay, which it deposits along its course. The effect of the sand thus deposited on the 
Bog is such, that the verges of it, which have been annually flooded for ages past are now 
become good meadow, pasture and tillage, on sand and clay, under which there are in many 
places from 10 to 12 feet of Bog. He also states another fact, which proves, that these 
profitable verges have been made so by the effects of theClodagh ; namely, that the bed of 
the river itself rests on Bog of from 8 to to feet deep ; this he^has proved by boring in the 
centre of it, where, after passing through a stratum of gravel of 2 feet, he found a stratum of 
Bog 10 feel deep, which he thinks proves that the present course of the River is new, and 
that it must have been diverted into its present course since the formation of the Bog’; for 
these reasons, Mr. Longfield recommends taking a supply of water from the Cloda^h to be 
used at all seasons if necessary. 


-(O- 

SECOND REPORT 
ON THE BOGS 
OF IRELAND ; 
(March 1811.) 


The sub-strata of all these Bogs, Mr. Longfield says, appears to be a solid mass of clay 
mixed with limestone gravel, the latter not unfrequently covered with a thin stratum of 
clay or marie; but however desirable it may at first appear, that manures should be found 
under the surface of the Bog, which they are fitted to reclaim, the depth at which they lie 
will in most instances render this circumstance of little moment; fortunately, however, the 
boundaries of almost all these Bogs consist of hills of limestone gravel, as also °-enerally 
the islands which rise in so many places through their surface. In our last Report we 
observed, that there was no spot, on the whole extent of these Bogs, above two Irish miles 
from the upland and cultivated districts; this is a circumstance of great moment, when we 
consider, that these boundaries generally present the manure that can be desired. It must 
not however be supposed, that it will often be necessary to bring the manure from so great 
a distance ; for it is a singular fact, that owing to the indented and irregular figures of these 
Bogs, at least 4-5ths of their superficial extent is within half an Irish mile of the dry laud 
which forms their respective boundaries, or the islands that they contain. 


Planting. 

ON this branch of the subject, Mr. Richard Griffith junior observes, that the antiseptic 
quality, so universally found in Bogs, must effectually prevent the growth of all plants that 
strike deep in ground, or depend for subsistence on a top root; we must not therefore, he 
thinks, expect to find the oak thrive upon deep Bogs. He states, that it will be advisable, 
previously to the planting of any trees upon Bog, to destroy this quality (so inimical to 
vegetation) either by exposure to the atmosphere, or by the admixture of lime, limestone, 

S avel, or other calcareous matter, the soil being turned up after drainage (which must be 
e first step towards every improvement on Bog) for 2 or 3 feet in depth, and exposed to 
the influence of the atmosphere, then mixed with a portion of limestone gravel, the success 
of the plantation, he observes, would be scarcely doubtful. The Scotch fir, in his opinion, 
grows better than any other tree on red Bog ; he mentions, that he found growing in one of 
the wettest quagmires of the Bog of Portarlington, an ancient fir tree of considerable 
magnitude ; the Bog in this place was 19 feet deep, the tree had spread its roots horizontally 
to a very great distance around, and within the limits of these roots the Bog was perfectly 
dry, when at a very small distance beyond them it was so wet as to render the walking on it 
without the assistance of planks nearly impracticable. He states, that larch grows 
vigorously on shallow black Bog, and entertains no doubt, that larch and every species of 
fir, as well as birch, alder, and ash, would grow vigorously upon Bog, if the process above 
recommended were adopted. 

Upon the subject of planting on Bog, Mr. Edgeworth observes, that many Bogs, after 
they have been drained to a certain degree, are capable of being planted, without any fur- 
ther care than to dig up and break the surface round each plant, but that wherever water 
settles after the trees are planted, it must of course be drawn off. He states, that in the 
Bog, No. 5, in his district, the growth of the Bog myrtle, and of some trees that had been 
planted on the border of the Bog, made him point it out in the Appendix, No. 5, as a proper 
place for an experiment upon planting Bog, without first claying and breaking it up. 
Among the young trees that he saw thriving on this Bog, he was surprised to fiud some 
vigorous larch ; he has since seen in Bogs in the Queen’s county, other instances of thriving 
larch. He does not recollect to have seen oak growing on Bog far from its edges; and he 
has been told by a gentleman of observation, that the roots of no trees can live in the lower 
part of deep Bogs; his own experience on this subject is but limited. He has seen large 
and strong Scotch fir in deep Bogs, and some good alder; but he has reason to believe, 
that common oziers do not grow well in such soil. 

409. N n Mr. Longfield 
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— (2.) — Mr. Longfield observes, that in treating of improvements upon such extensive tracts of 

SECOND REPORT plain surface, he conceives it to be of the highest importance to take into consideration the 
ON THE bogs most efficient way of providing shelter; for this purpose, he proposes to intersect the Bogs 
OF IRELAND; with belts of skreen planting, in such proportions as local circumstances render necessary 
(March 1811.) always keeping in view to break the effects of the prevailing westerly winds. The object 

v ' ' of shelter would not only thereby be obtained in a few years, but also a profitable growth 

of timber, which would contribute to repay the expense of draining, &c. The description 
of trees which Mr. Longfield observed to thrive best on Bogs, are firs, alders, birch, sally - a 
good specimen of which may be seen at the Ear) of Charleville’s, M r. Curtis’s, &c. ’ 

There are many plantations lately made, particularly on Lord Charleville’s part of the 
Bog, which are in a thriving state, both on the verge and in the deep red Bog near the 
Glash bridge; this part, which he is certain was not less than from 10 to 15 feet deep, when 
the improvements were commenced about 18 or 20 years ago, is now covered with trees of 
different descriptions, chiefly firs, many of which would square from 6 to 9 inches; and his 
Lordship assured him, that they were planted in the actual red Bog, without any ’compost 
or earth balls, which might be presumed necessary for Bog plantations. 

He reports another circumstance that may be sufficient to remove any doubt, as to the 
practicability of covering a great part of these tracts with plantations ; he states, that the 
trees he has just mentioned, planted by Lord Charleville, are actually growing within a few 
feet of the depth of the ancient timber produced by the same Bog, and which is now several 
feet under the present surface, the stumps and roots however may be seen in the side of the 
plantation ditch, and many of them were necessarily cut away and raised, in making the 
drain on each side of the road, where their roots appear considerably above the under strata 
which proves that this ancient timber must have grown on a stratum of Bog, without re- 
ceiving any nourishment from the clay and gravel. 

The only improvements in the way of plantation, mentioned by Mr. Townshend to have 
been actually effected in his district (except that on the Bog of Bunnahindly, near Athlone 
already stated) are the plantations of fir made by Mr. Holmes, of Mount Prospect, on parts 
of the Bog adjoining his estate ; and Mr. Townshend adds, that this gentleman has made 
drains on the surface of a large tract of Bog, with an intention of planting and improv- 
ing it. 

Mr. Adamson has also planted fir trees, and made surface drains on a part of his Bog 
near Corr. 

Mr. Jones says, that the trees usually planted in such parts of the Bog in his district as 
have been improved, are, Scotch fir, spruce, larch, alder and birch, all of which seem to 
thrive well. 


We have now only to state the expense at which each Engineer has estimated the exe- 
cution of the works which he proposes in his district, the costs of a first improvement of the 
Bogs, and such as will place them in a state of profitable agriculture. 

Mr. Richard Griffith junior, calculates the expense of drainage at £.3. 16s per acre ■ 
and after entering into detail of the Outlay and Return, from a course of four years pro- 
gressive improvement and cultivation, he states the ultimate loss thereon at 1 6s. 1 d per 
acre; which, together with £.1. 16*. per acre for drainage, amounts to £.2. 12.S. id. per 
acre, being the total expense to be incurred in order to bring red Bog to the value of 
1. 1. 10 s. per acre per annum. 

Mr. Edgeworth calculates the expense of drainage at ten shillings Irish, per Irish acre 
which for 21,367 acres, the extent of the Bogs in his district, amounts to £.10,683. 10a. 
Irish ; the expense of turning up and burning the surface, and of laying out clay and gravel 
by means of his portable railways, he estimates at £.8. 5 s. per acre, including all charges; 
thus, according- to his r»kn th*. tntnl 1 __ . ’ 


uy means or ms ponanie railways, lie estimates at £.8. 5*. per acre, including all charges; 
thus, according to his plan, the total expense for draining and reclaiming Bog, will be 
±.8. 15 s. Irish, per Irish acre; and consequently to improve the Bogs of Tils district, viz. 
21,367 Irish acres, would, according to his estimate, cost L 181,619 Irish, equal to £. 167,648 
English, for 34,509 English acres. 


By such improvement, Mr. Edgeworth asserls the land will become worth no shillings 
purcS 8 ”™ 8 a permMent ‘ ncome of ne "'y £ - 30,000 English for less than six yeis 

Mr. Longfield reports, that the Bogs in his district amount to 44,5m English acres, tile 

aSL Hr ba aln '”t S ” h ‘ C ' ’ e es fi mat “ at f - 8 7 , 2 33 , beill g rMh « less than two pounds per 
acre. He has not given a specific estimate ol the cost of laying oat manure or gravel. 

coma r in T e 7 e°oR e v i e3limates ’ ^e expense ° f drainage in his district (the Bogs of which 
contain 21,298 Irish, or 34,500 English acres, will amount to £. 63,415 He fas added a 

in caserft^con-irfi' 1 !^^^^ ^° r ' Illa | S i )llr ^ P ro P os ed drains, and of £. 8,000 for locks, 
tL^rLent ? of navigable canals of large dimensions ; but these latter sums for 

a S cTnaE In ,h S’ nSlderat, “> ¥ vm $ alreatl J' stated opWon on the subject of 
(wbkhhoweve, it mw i. Bo f i c T lden ? S ** ex P“ se of excavating his drains alone, 
(which howevei it must be observed, are of greater dimensions than we think £ s d. 
necessary,) the expense per Irish acre for dnunage, will be - - - . , 1 , 

T acre P a° Se of _ SraVe _ m “S and otller char S“ of reclamation, he states per Irish 

B °?" iU _ be ’ “ 4 * * 777 


And 
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And the total expense of reclaiming the 21,298 Irish acres of Bog in his district, will be 
£. 182,275- 7 ‘ 8* These Bogs he calculates will then be worth 30 shillings per acre, and 
thus an income of £.31,947 will be gained at less than six years purchase. 

Mr. Jones’s district contains 42,370 English acres, the expense of draining which he esti- 
mates at £. 75,065, being at the rate of £. 1. 15. 5. per English acre, nearly. 

He has not given us any information as to the expense of any further process in the re- 
clamation of Bogs, nor as to the profit which would be derived from it. 


-(*.)- 

SECOND REPORT 
ON THE BOGS 
OF IRELAND ; 
(March 1811.) 


The opinion in our former Report, showing how unfounded were the apprehensions of 
those who conceived that the supply of fuel would be diminished by the drainage of the 
Bogs, has acquired additional strength as we obtained additional information, and we do not 
think that there exists the slightest cause for apprehension upon this head ; on the con- 
trary, there can be no doubt that the supply of fuel will be thereby considerably increased. 


In our first Report we submitted a detailed Statement of our Expenditure in two Ac- 
counts, forming the 2d and 3d article of its Appendix; commencing with the 19th Sep- 
tember 1809, the day on which we held our first meeting, and ending with the 15th April 
1810. As the forms of these Accounts were prescribed by orders of your Honourable 
House, we have thought it right to adopt them also in the present instance, and we have 
accordingly carried on these Accounts under the same headings, from the 15th April 1810, 
to the 5th January 1811, and have subjoined them as the 2d and 3d articles of the Appendix 
to this Report. 

From these and the former Accounts, the nature of our expenditure is shown in the 
utmost detail. We shall here observe in general, that our total Expenditure during the 
year, from the 5th January 1810, till the 5th January 1811, may be classed as follows: 


2. 

3- 


5- 

6 . 


Salary of our Secretary and one Clerk, being the 
entire expense of our Establishment - 
Salary and travelling allowances of (9) Engineers 
.Ditto - -- -- -- -- of Surveyors 
Pay of staffmen, chainmen, and labourers 
Implements and contingent expenses for Engineers - 
Miscellaneous payments - - - - - 

Total - - 


£. s. ri. 
256 17 6 
4,311 2 9 

4,198 7 10 £ 
2,030 2 11 J 
85 11 7 i 
129 17 11 

11,012 — 7 h 


It must not however be supposed, that the total expenditure has been incurred upon the 
districts which form the subject of this and of our former Report. 

The surveys of three other districts, Mr.Aher’s, Mr. Brassington’s, and Mr. Colbourne’s, 
are completed ; Mr. Longfield has also made considerable progress in bis second district ; 
and Mr. Richard Griffith junior has completed the greater part of another very extensive 
district, being the third which we have committed to his charge. 

We think it necessary also to observe, in making any comparison of the work which has 
been done with the money which has been expended, and injustice to the Gentlemen whom 
we have employed, that the Engravings annexed to this Report can give no adequate idea 
of the degree of care and accuracy with which the documents in our possession have been 
executed. The original maps furnished to us by our Engineers, and which are on a scale 
which precludes their being engraved, whether considered as works of science or of art, 
reflect the highest credit on the Gentlemen who have been employed on them ; and while 
they form in themselves most valuable working plans for any operations that may hereafter 
be undertaken, contain also such accurate delineations of the districts which they embrace, 
as will furnish the most authentic materials for any future map of Ireland. They are accom- 
panied further with above a thousand miles of sections, drawn on the large working scale, 
showing not merely the depths of these Bogs, and the nature of the under strata, but mark- 
ing also the precise height of every spot of their respective surfaces within the lines of sec- 
tion, above a line which we have marked on the mole in the Bay of Dublin, as the ordinary 
level of high water mark ; we believe that there does not exist a similar map of the levels of 
any other country, a work which must be of great importance in determining the lines of 
any internal navigation which may in future be adopted. 

We have found it impossible to complete our survey within the time prescribed for the 
duration of our commission ; we have employed every Engineer we could find in Ireland, 
who would 1 enter into our engagements, and of whose qualifications we approved. We 
have endeavoured to procure others from England and Scotland, but without success, upon 
the present rate of our allowances ; a proof, we conceive, at least of the attention to eco- 
nomy with which they were determined on, and in- which we should not feel to have been 
justified, if we had obtained less satisfactory Reports from the Gentlemen who have given 
us their assistance. 

If it should be the wish of the Legislature that this survey should be continued,^ addi- 
tional grant of Money, and an Act of Parliament to extend the duration of of our Commis- 
sion will be necessary. The sum remaining in our hands is £.2,338. 11. 1. Without a 
material addition to- that sum, the surveys of the Districts beyond the Shannon, now in great 
forwardness,, cannot be completed, and most of the expense already incurred upon them, 

4 ° 9 - m11 
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—(4.)— will have been lost ; we are not yet able accurately to estimate either the money or the 
SECOND REPORT time which the completion of the Survey of all the Bogs of Ireland would require, but we 
ON THE BOGS are inclined to believe, that the labours of another year from the expiration of our Commis- 
OF IRELAND ; s ion, and the expenditure of a further sum of eleven or twelve thousand pounds, although 
^(Marc h 1811.) ^ they would certainly not see the task completed, would yet not leave much to be desired. ° 

J. LESLIE FOSTER. ( L . s .) 
HANS BLACKWOOD. (l.§ ) 
WILLIAM GORE. ( L .s.) 
RICHARD GRIFFITH. (l. s .) 
HENRY HAMILTON, (l.s.) 


Dated this 1 
8th day of March 1811.J 


—(30- 

THIRD REPORT ON THE BOGS OF IRELAND : 

April 1814. 


IN our First and Second Reports, we submitted to Your Honourable House the 
Reports which we had received from our Engineers, on Six large Districts, containing in the 
whole 233,538 English acres of Bog. 

We now proceed, in the execution of our Commission, to lay before Your Honourable 
House, the Ten following Reports, which we have since received from our Engineers : 


(1.)— From Mr. Longfield ; on the District of Lough Gara, 
situated in the Counties of Roscommon, Sligo and Mayo, 
(2.) — From Mr.AHER; on a District lying between Roscrea and 
Killenaul, situated in the Counties of Tipperary, Kilkenny 
and the Queen’s County - - - _ _ 

(3.) — From Mr.AHER; on a District lying to the Westward of 
Maryborough, and situated in the Queen’s County - 
(4.) — From Mr. Cockburn ; on a District in the Western extre- 
mity of the County of Clare - 
(50— D'om Mr. Brassington ; on a small District on the Banks 
of the River Barrow , in the Counties of Kildare and the 
King’s County - 

(6.) — From Mr. Jones ; on the District of Lough Corrib, lying 
in the Counties of Galway and Mayo - 
( 7 > 8 > 9-)— From Mr. Bald; on three large Districts in the 
County of Mayo ------ 

(10.)— From Mr.TowNSHEND; on a great District surrounding 
Lough Neagh, and extending to the Mouth of the River 
Bam, lying in the Counties of Antrim, Down, Armagh, 
Tyrone and Londonderry 

Exclusive of 10,673 Acres of Lands, inundated by the 
Winter level of the Lake. 


Containing of Bog, 
English Acres, 



36,025. 
X 4,754. 

22,340. 


7,459- 

83,724. 

161,962. 


64,855 ; — 


The Bogs in these Districts are, internally, of the same composition as those we have al- 
ready described ; and are similarly circumstanced : Externally, they are intersected or 
bounded by streams, to which their surfaces have ample fall for the purposes of drainage; 
divided by strips of gravelly soil ; surrounded by dry upland ; and generally varied with 
islands; consisting, except in a few instances, of limestone gravel (the substance best 
adapted to their improvement;) their average depth, and the nature of the under strata, 
agree with those of other districts. 

In our First and Second Reports to Your Honourable House, we have so fully detailed the 
principles of Drainage and agricultural Reclamation of Peat Soil, collected from the opinions 
and inquiries of our Engineers, that, to enter again upon the same subject, would only lead 
ns to repeat what has been already stated. Our general Observations, resulting from the 
whole of the inquiry, will be found in the conclusion of our Fourth and list Report, 
which we submit to Your Honourable House at the same time with the present ; we shall 
therefore here confine ourselves to pointing out a few of the more remarkable instances of 
successful improvement, which has been effected in these Districts. 


_ Mr. Longfield gives us the following account of an improvement effected on the estate of 
Lord Dillon : 

“ The Bog where these improvements were effected, lies on the south side of the road 
from Lough Glyn to Castlereagh, and joining the lands of Aughalour, which it must be ob- 
served is a hill of the finest limestone in the county, and where the only limestone quarries 
are to be had in that neighbourhood; it is therefore not surprising to find subterraneous 

communications 
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communications round the verges of those lands, being composed of porous limestone, rock _/«, 
and gravel. At the foot of this hill, Lord Dillou laid out a certain portion of red Bog, in lots third REPORT 
for his labourers, which was granted to them rent-free (a well adjudged and great stimulus to on THE BOGS 
improvement) ten or twelve years ago: they commenced by building cabins in the driest part of IRELAND; 
of the Bog next the land, and by cutting away the Bog as fast as their means would admit : (April 1814.) 

During the progress of these operations, it was discovered that the under stratum being about 1 ^ 

eight or ten feet below the surface, was composed of limestone and gravel of the best de- 
scription, suited to the purposes of Bog improvement. It was therefore suggested, that pits 
should be made in the Bog for the purpose of raising this manuring gravel to the surface, 
which was accordingly adopted ; and the system continued with such effect, that they have 
now completely reclaimed ten or twelve acres, which, from being as bad sponge Bog as any 
in the country, now produces as good crops of potatoes, oats and hay, as any upland in the 
neighbourhood. The part thus reclaimed, was originally from four to eight and ten feet deep; 
the chief of which the improvers cut away for turf before they commenced gravelling the 
surface, but finding that operation too slow, they are now determined to gravel the natural 
surface of the Bog after being drained, which some of the most intelligent of them assured 
me, they had no doubt would succeed.” 

Mr. Longfield further informs us, that he had the satisfaction to find, that Doctor Ri- 
chardson’s system of Bog improvement, has been long anticipated by almost every poor 
tenant in the islands of Cloneagh, Cloonagh, &c. &c. belonging to Mr. French; “at 
the former of which Islands, says Mr. Longfield, I was gratified on viewing a specimen of 
fiorin grass cultivated on red Bog about twenty feet deep ; this piece of Bog, after being 
drained and levelled, got a sprinkling of gravel, and was sown with cabbage-seed two 
years ago ; last year it was planted with potatoes, which being dug out, was in spring 
of the present year (1811) laid down with fiorin strings, exactly in the way recommended by 
Doctor Richardson ; the whole piece under the grass contains 33 perches of Bog, which 
has this year produced no less than two tons weight of hay, which, as the common people of 
the country say, is better for horses than hay and oats ; and will fatten a beast much sooner 
than any other kind of forage which they are in the habit of using in that country. This 
circumstance (was any additional evidence necessary) at once proves that the red Bogs may 
all be reduced to tracts of profitable pasture and meadow; and in many cases may be ap- 
plied to the produce of oats and potatoes, if gravel can be had from the under strata, as at 
Aughalour.” 


Mr. Aher informs us, that within these few years, upwards of 200 hundred acres of Bog 
in different parts of this district have been planted with trees of various ages,frqm two to ten 
years, consisting of Scotch fir, spruce fir, larch, oak, ash, alder, birch, beech, hazel and timber 
sallow ; almost all of which appear healthy, and promise to do well. The Scotch fir is the 
most abundant in proportion. Some of those trees are planted on wet red Bog, twenty feet 
from the gravel, others on compact black Bog fifteen feet in depth ; and some have had 
a few shovels full of gravel thrown under the roots when planted on the light spungy turf, 
which evidently answers better than being without it. 

Those trees that have been planted on firm black Bog, thrive as well as the same species 
on upland. 

Mr. Lidwell, of Dromard, planted some larch and Scotch fir eleven years ago, and they 
are now as good as any trees of the same age on the upland in the vicinity ; Messrs. Birch 
of Roscrea, have planted about 70 acres of cut-out Bog and wet red Bog; the former are 
thriving as well as the generality of plantations on upland; the latter they have only com- 
menced on last season, and the number which have missed are not by any means unusual. 

Mr. Aher describes a successful improvement of Bog by Mr. Smith, of Racket Hall. He 
states, that on the north part of the division near Racket Hall, the process of improvements 
has been carried on, with great success, on red fibrous as well as black compact Bog, which 
have produced abundant crops of potatoes, oats and hay; and the Bog which had long lain 
in a state of sterility, has been increased in value nearly equal to the adjoining upland 
farms. 

J. LESLIE FOSTER. (t.s.) 

WILLIAM GORE. (t.s.) 

HENRY HAMILTON, (l. s.) 

April 1814. HANS BLACKWOOD, (l. s.) 
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I'OURTH REPORT ON THE BOGS OF IRELAND : 

April 1814 . 


IN our Three former Reports, we submitted to Your Honourable House, the Reports 
which we had received from our Engineers, on Seventeen large Districts, containing 731,976 
English Acres, of Bog, particularly surveyed. 0 * / 


We now proceed to lay before Your Honourable House, the following Reports which we 
have since received, and with which we propose to close the execution of the Commission 
intrusted to us by the Legislature. 


(1.) — From Mr. Nimmo, on the District of Iveragh, forming the 
South Western extremity of the County of Kerry - 
From Mr. Nimmo, on the following Districts : 

(2.) — The District of the River Keumare, in the County 


of Kerry - - 14,605 

(3.) — Of the Rivers Laune and Lower Maine, iu the 

County of Kerry ------ j 7,090 

(4.) — Of the Upper Maine, in the County of Kerry - 8,566 

(5.) — Of Slieve Luaghar, in the Counties of Kerry and 

Cork - -- -- -- - 32,902 

(6.) — Of the River Cashen, in the North of Kerry - 31,514 


Containing of Bog, 
English Acres, 


43>567 


(7-)— Ffom Mr. Edgeworth, on the District of Loughree, situate 
in the Counties of Longford, Leitrim, and Roscommon 
(8.)— From Mr. Griffith, on the Southern extremity of the District 
of the River Suck, in the Counties of Galway and Ros- 
common 

( 9 *) — From Mr. Griffith, on the Northern extremity of the same 
District ------- 


Total - 


105.577 

26,630 


76,848 

52*390 

305,012 


Exclusive of above 500,000 English acres of Bog, in the counties of Kerry and Cork 
winch, though generally examined by Mr. Nimmo, have not been made the subject of a 
specific Report. J 

w Fi ;r Mr. Griffith, a general Report on the Mountainous District in the counties of 
V Y‘ ck ! 0W J ind , ubl £ s ' m 'lar Report, from Mr. Griffith, on the Mountainous District 
or Lins, Tyrawley, Burnshoole, and Tyreragh, iu the counties of Mayo and Sligo : — And a 
similar Report, from Mr. A immo, on die Mountainous District of Cuunemara, in the 
county of Galway. * 

so fu % submitted the opinions of Mr. Edgeworth and 
± r, Griffith, on the practicability and the profit of reclaiming Bogs, and their view of the 
best means adapted to its accomplishment, that it cannot be expected their present Reports 
should furnish much additional matter on the subject; they must rather be considered as 

SfnlMhTh 0f i h !' r P r . in u cl P Ie . s l ? new districts, conducted with die same accuracy of 
detail that has distinguished their former labours. J 

bas not however, before, bail occasion to furnish os with his ideas on these 
subjects, anti we consider his Reports on the various and extensive districts comprised 
coilect«i™ IVeJS ’ m hl £ l,l y valllable additions to the information which we have hitherto 

thJwhoW rff ‘ ,iStri ? W r 'v !,as bee ," anrve J' ed in delail > ly Mr. Nimmo, embraces nearly 
lari tv if stfv y 0f Ken * a "? 2 P" 1 of the OTU “*y of Cork, ami contains much 

rhSei arnl Ci5 1 1 r ' “"l* ° f B ?S \ m man y in!ta ” aaa , essentially different in its 

charactei and circumstances from those which we have hitherto considered. 

disfriet' 'I™«ST emen - ? f 01 m ° unta ‘o Bo g, of which a great proportion of this 

of w! 5 ch ^ N,mm ? P""0ipally recommends Irrigation ; the advantage 

of which, in reclaiming Bog, lie states, has been proved by experience, in some few instances 
l"rvt“ a l“Kr' Iy “|oo.land where the' Bogs Je oiL for,, Id toTdSSSSS 

ISnTw i Kmy - ¥ r - Nim "; 0 obserra ’ tbat wherever a stream flows 

through Bog, it appears to prevent the growth of the Bog plants, and the vegetation of 

wholesome grass is rapid on its banks. Whether this effect is produced by a mechanical 

eiukKund n '^n' R 0 ” "mT'’ 0 ' the dii, “ ion and correc ' io “ of the stringent prin- 
ciple abounding in Bog, Mr. iNnnmo does not decide; but he proposes irrigation accom- 

panied 
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panied by shallow drainage, such as will carry off the staguant surface water, as peculiarly (+ \ 

applicable to the mountain Bogs of Iveragh and Dnnkerrin district. From his calculations, FOURTH REPORT 
which are ingenious, it appears, that one-tenth of the Bogs may be irrigated at one time, by on the bogs 
a judicious distribution of the mountain water. His plans will be found detailed in his Re- OF IRELAND; 
port ; and he estimates the expense of this operation at only one guinea per acre. Bog thus (April 1814.} 
improved, he says, will produce green crops in abundance, of no small importance in a • 
country like Iveragh, where cattle are bred in great numbers, and where butter is the prin- 
cipal article sold for the farmer’s profit. The general principle of this mode of improve- 
ment, he states to be as follows : — 

“ The catch-water drain is to be first formed on the edge of what in Scotland is called 
bent moss, or on the boundary between the Bog and Mountain ; this will answer at the same 
time as a head fence ; the Bog is next to be marked oft' in ridges, at distances of one perch 
asunder, and a small furrow taken out with the spade one foot wide and ten inches deep; 
the spade used for this should be a foot wide, with a small feather, which will save time in 
casting ; if the Bog be pretty flat, the whole declivity will be wanted in the furrow, which 
must therefore be drawn in the direction of the fall, and a small water furrow of moderate 
depth drawn here and there obliquely across the ridge ; if the Bog be not flat, the original 
furrows may be made obliquely clown the declivity, and will of themselves act as water 
furrows. The Bog must now be left some time to get relieved of the surface water. In the 
next place, a small path is to be formed, by carrying gravel and earth out on the middle of 
every third ridge, so that two ridges may be left in the original state, between every two other 
ridges which have a path in them. The width of the path may be three feet at first, and 
will be at least six inches deep of stuff, as the turf from the furrow on each side is cast into 
the middle of that ridge. The most convenient way of forming this road will be, by the 
wheelbarrow and planks ; if that is not to be had, a hand barrow must be employed. 

“ This path is intended for horses with panniers, by which it might be extended after- 
wards to six feet wide; and at least it may be proper to make some turning places on it of 
that width.” 

In the next place, he proposes that the Bog should be dug up and carefully formed into 
ridges, which however must not be so high as to render the middle liable to injury by- 
drought. The higher parts of the Bog are to be levelled down into the hollows, the surface 
of the ridge is to be pulverized with the spade, hoe or otherwise ; and as it gets dry, he pro- 
poses that the ridges which have the path in the middle, should be harrowed by horses, with 
the help of a splinter-bar somewhat longer than common. A top dressing of such manures 
as are suggested by Mr. Nimmo, is then to be applied, which may be carried on the Bog by 
means of horses and panniers ; the Bog is to be left for one year, to consolidate in the iu- 
terior and pulverize on the surface, that part which is intended for pasture being sown with 
grass seeds. 

But the tenant, Mr. Nimmo observes, will naturally look for some crop, the very first year 
after performing this labour; and where a dressing of shell, sand, or other calcareous matter 
has been applied, the ground may be sown with oats, and a tolerable crop may be relied on. 

But potatoes are more likely in this country to repay the cultivation; a crop therefore of 
these may be taken in the usual way, that is, by forming beds across the intended ridges, 
earthing over the plants with the stuff taken from the trenches; manure however or earth 
in this case will become necessary; the manure may be greatly increased in quantity by 
intermixture a few weeks before-band with the turf or other vegetable matter. Next year 
the beds may be formed into ridges by filling up the intermediate trenches, a top dressing 
of sand applied, the Bog sown with oats or wheat,, and harrrowed in by horses or by men. 

The third year of cropping may be oats or barley, with perennial grass seeds, which being 
cut for hay next year will leave the ground a tolerable meadow. 

The expense of this improvement Mr. Nimmo estimates at £. 9. 14. 2. per acre; and the 
potatoe crop he values at £. 10. 8. giving a profit of 13s. 10 d. per acre, over and above 
the total expense of the improvement, and leaving the Bog in a state that will produce 
a considerable annual rent, in many instances of at least £.3. per English acre. Mr. 

Nimmo has -given other rotations of crops applicable to the reclamation of Bog in moun- 
tainous districts ; and he shows, by an ingenious calculation, that in Iveragh (where the 
expense of a horse per diem does not exceed the wages of a labourer) two labourers and one 
horse can improve five acres of Bog in one year, and derive an adequate maintenance from 
the produce. It appeal's, that in this mountainous tract there is hardly any limestone ; 
shell, sand, and sea weed are used as manures. 

Thus far with respect to Bogs in mountainous countries, where the extremities of the 
Bogs being on higher levels than the interior, usually present great facilities for irrigating 
the interior: but in flat countries the case is widely different ; in these the surface of the 
Bog is almost always more or less convex, and this circumstance, except in very particular 
situations, will generally preclude the adopting of this powerful means of amelioration. 

These bogs, in fiat countries, are also of a depth vastly greater than in mountain districts ; 
such, says. Mr. Nimmo, require more capital for their improvement ; nevertheless his cal- 
culations deduce that Bogs of this nature, such as are common in the flatter parts of his 
district, may be improved at an expense per acre not exceeding the value of the first crop 
obtained, and that the land so improved, will afterwards afford a permanent rent of pne- 
seventh of this amount. 

Mr. Nimmo 
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—(44— Mr. Nimmo adduces a practical instance of successful reclamation, in the wild count- 
■FOUR ill REPORT which forms the subject of his Report. 1 

ON THE 130US TT . „ . , r , , , . 

OF IRELAND; He informs us, that a Mr. Murphy has taken a lease of fourteen hundred acres of Boo- 
(April 1814!) and °f tl,e adjacent Mountain, from Judge Day, and has already built a number of cottage- 
on it. He limes at the rate of one hundred barrels, which cost 33s. 4 d. but which mil 
carriage, breaking and burning, comes to about £.7. 10s. per acre; then bavin o- drained 
and dug the field, which is not done under 50s. more, he takes one crop of potatoes, about 
three Kerry barrels of 21 pecks; taking these at 4s. per peck, the produce of the firs 
crop - - - - - - - - - - is - £.12 la — * 

Next crop, better, - say - 16 

Third crop, worse, - - - - - say - 12 

A crop of oats, ------ worth 10 ■ 

When he leaves it for meadow, and it pays in that state a rent of £. 4, or four guineas ner 
acre. He finds the potatoes raised from Bog, and those from earth, much of the same 
quality; the first are not so dry, but larger and more productive. 

With respect to Drainage, Mr. Nimmo’s opinion is, that surface draining is alone 
adapted to the reclamation of Bog; He proposes catchwater drains to intercept the waters 
from the higher grounds, and then a system of shallow drains to deliver the surface vvater 
of the Bog into the natural streams, and so contrived as to further, if need be, the business 
of irrigation. These drains will of course vary in dimensions and number, according to the 
wetness of the Bog; but he thinks that in no case ought they to exceed six feet in depth • 
The drainage, Mr. Nimmo states, may in general be effected at the rate of 12s. 'id. oulv 
per English acre. 0 

When the Bog has been drained, it is to be consolidated by an admixture of soil- this 
lie tells its, may be effected in various ways 1st, By laying ont soil as a top dressing! 
But this is the most expensive mode of improvement; the cheapest rate at which it can be 
executed being £.5. 9s. per acre, and the expense in some cases amounting to three times 
that sum.- odly, by irrigation; which uniformly appears to convert the surface into soil — 
3dly by Liming and repeated Ploughings; which, in process of time, Mr. Nimmo assures 
us, will convert the surface into vegetable mould.— For the details of these operations we 
must refer to Mr. Nimmo’s Report. 1 

Mr. Richard Griffith, in his Report on the district of the river Sack, furnishes to us valu- 
able instances of considerable Bogs which have been actually reclaimed, and which continue 
to afford a large profit to the reclaimers. After these, he observes that the Bog improve- 
ments at W oodlawn are amongst the most perfect: They amount altogethe? to about 
292 English acres; 25 acres of which are under plantations, now growing with great vigour 
These improvements were commenced about the year 1760, by the late Mr. French of 

,rr''i ai : d £ ave beencontmued his son Bold Ashtown. Mr. Griffith observes, 
that the) effectually contradict an assertion frequently made, that Bog, however reclaimed 
wifi again leturn to its original state, if left undisturbed for a few years. 

refat toil fGriffilb-XpSrf 1 “ se encouraging to reclaimers, we mas, 

The soil of these reclaimed Bogs, when first turned up, is, as Mr. Griffith observes of a 

l 1 Sn b WE S l?'T i | ltS • SpeC } flC gravlty> when com P ared «'ith earthy soils, is certainly 
h a ht, but it is much heavier than common Bog stuff ; the whole of the vegetable fibred 
hge disappeared at the surface, however, at ft«e feet deep, the mossy strS^sS 

soSoF^ 

- ** - ™ “»4r affiVESt sss s 

dot™ “ pr ° Ve0 T“ °? B °S bi *e Bishop of Clonfert, 
held' out previous to their ^drainage ' tlw - v 

very wet, and is deener and mn.- a • i g °* H on *! ert > wb,c & they form a part, is 
the whole exhibits a mnsr imm- M ensive tban - an y tn that part of the country, and upon 
Clonfert has nevertheless effected t0 th u re . cla5mer of Bo S 5 tlle Bishop of 

and manuring with limestone n ? le trapiovement by thecommon method of draining 

quantities alolg the banks of’tbe Shannon * Th’ d K ? f , w A lch * h . 2 e . are ‘“exhaustible 
at Clonfert were wheat, oats and hav Th» T j C10 P S ‘which Mr. Griffith saw on the Bog 
but the grain small and not- TO „il y i j G produce of the wheat crop was considerable, 
The Bo<? fields are for the mn l coloured i dl ® oats and meadow were both very good, 
find anin stance of successful nlnn^o?^ 1 sur [ oim . ded by double ditches; and here agafn we 
spaces between the fields; the tLHarM? Griffith* 1 * “ y manUr ? ^ e - 

the Scotch fir, birch and poplar. ’ y * M G ffilhj are m a thrIV,D S s[ate > particularly 

Mr. 
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. Mv. Griffith adduces another instance o f successful improvement effected by Mr. Hodson ; 
and after detailing the particular mode by which it has been accomplished, observes, That 
it thus appears, that Mr. Hodson has a return of £.5. 9 s. per acre per annum profit on his 
reclaimed Bog, for four years ; and further, that the Bog is, at the end of that period, of 
such value, as to let as meadow ground for three years, at the rate of £. 5 per acre per 
annum, or if let on lease of 21 years, at £. 1. 10s. per acre. 

Mr. Edgeworth and Mr. Griffith, in the Appendixes to their respective Reports, have 
furnished to us a narrative of the practical success of the experiment of Reclamation, con- 
ducted on a very considerable scale, at Chat Moss in Lancashire, visited by them. 


-( 40 - 

FOURTH REPORT 
ON THE BOGS 
OF IRELAND j 
(April 1814.) 


“ This Moss,” says Mr. Edgeworth, “ which is of considerable extent, is in every respect 
« similar to most of the Bogs which I have surveyed for the Board; its vegetation, depth, 
« consistency and levels, resemble an Irish Bog so nearly, that no sensible difference can 
be discerned. Mr. Roscoe has divided a great portion of this moss into compartments, 
« by parallel drains of four or five feet wide, and as many feet deep; these drains are in 
« general about sixty yards asunder ; smaller water tables are cut in proper places to carry 
« off the surface water ; the moss is then covered with four hundred loads to an acre of 
“ clayey marie; this covering is laid on by means of short light iron railways, which can 
« be removed from place to place; these railways rest upon short joists of cheap wood, 
“ eight or nine inches broad, and upon the railways are small carriages mounted on cast- 
“ iron wheels, which are from one to two feet diameter ; these carriages are pushed forward 
« by men ; and when the soil has acquired by this means some consistency, horses furnished 
.« with wooden clogs twelve inches square, which they soon learn to manage with facility, 
« are employed to plough and harrow with very light ploughs and harrows. The loose sur- 
« face of the Bog is easily tilled, and various crops are obtained by sowing and dibbling 
« in the usual manner. In many instances, the first crop has paid the immediate expense 
“ of cultivation ; by immediate, I mean the labour and seed, exclusive of the prime cost of 
“ the apparatus and of its repairs. 

“ 1 happened to visit Mr. Roscoe on the day after his having sold, for ten thousand pounds, 
one thousand acres of that part of Chat Moss which he had improved, and which he held 
“ for a lease of ninety-nine years.” 


This successful experiment must make a greater impression on the public mind, than all 
that can be theoretically advanced ; “ and it may be reasonably hoped,” says Mr. Edge- 
worth, “ that it will induce some similar attempt upon a large scale to improve Bog in 
“ Ireland.” 

Mr. Griffith’s statements on this subject so nearly agree with Mr. Edgeworth, that we 
feel it unnecessary to quote them. 

After the numerous Surveys (conducted under our direction) of the flat Bogs lying inter- 
mixed with the arable and cultivated lands, in some of the richest and most populous dis- 
tricts of Ireland, we have thought it right to procure a general examination of the most 
remarkable Mountain Districts which are covered with Boggy surface, but which, in their 
present state of desolation and abandonment, did not appear to us to justify the expenses 
of a particular survey. — In these we have confined our Engineers to more general Reports, 
accompanied with such Maps as our Engineers could furnish, from the best materials already 
in existence, corrected by their own general surveys. 


For this purpose, we committed to the care of Mr. Richard Griffith, the district of Moun- 
tains lying within a few miles of the Metropolis, and occupying a large portion of the coun- 
ties of Dublin and Wicklow. 

We further gave in charge to Mr. Griffith, the wild regions which occupy the north-west 
of Mayo, and the north of Sligo, known under the denominations of Erris, Tyrawley, Bur- 
rishoole, and Tyreragh. 

And we intrusted to Mr. Nimmo, the extensive and desart districts of Cunnemara, occu- 
pying the west of the county of Galway. 

It appears from Mr. R. Griffith’s Report, that the Bogs which lie interspersed amongst 
the Mountains in the first-named district, exclusive of the general covering of the high 
mountains, may be estimated at about 97,000 English acres ; and he gives the fairest grounds 
for hoping, that not only they, but a considerable portion of the mountain soil, may be im- 
proved at a small expense, so far as to afford excellent pasture and meadow. 

Mr. Griffith observes, that these Mountains differ, in climate and local circumstances, 
from all other uncultivated districts with which he is acquainted. These peculiarities are 
described at length in the progress of his Report; they consist chiefly m the facility of 
access to the uncultivated parts, by means of roads, the vicinity of highly improved lands, 
and industrious inhabitants; the frequent occurrence of beds of limestone, gravel and 
marie, affording the best manure for the amelioration of mountain soils; and lastly, the un- 
common mildness of the climate. 

Mr. Griffith seems very much to agree with Mr. Nimmo, as to the utility of irrigation in 
the improvement of mountain Bogs. On the precipitous sides of mountains, where plough- 
ing would be difficult, he recommends, that intercepting drains be cut nearly on a level 
along the face of the declivity, to catch the water which may fall from the summit; and he 
is of opinion, that these drains will be found sufficient without others, and to render the sur- 
fc^conpaiatively fertile. Pp Mr. Griffith 
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Mr. Griffith observes, that near the barrack of Glencree, he had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the beneficial effects of an intercepting drain. About two years ago, a turf hole was cut 
on the declivity of a boggy hill, which had a scanty coat of grass vegetating on its surface - 
the turf hole immediately filled with water, which flowed from the wet bog above it; to 
avoid this inconvenience, a small drain was cut to intercept the water from the upper part 
of the hill one foot in depth, and was carried on nearly in a horizontal direction, fifty yards 
on either side of the turf hole, and six feet above it : Mr. Griffith saw the place in very wet 
weather, a year after the drain had been made ; above it, the surface was wet and soft, and 
the grass scanty and very unhealthy in its appearance ; below it, the surface was perfectly 
firm, and was covered with luxuriant grass. The beneficial effects of this small drain were 
visible for more than fifty yards downwards. 

We believe that many unsuccessful attempts to drain Bog have proceeded nearly on an 
inversion of this principle, expecting that the drain should operate principally upon the 
Bog on the higher level. We believe, however, that in all instances of bog improvements 
the effect really produced will be found rather to agree with the instance adduced by Mr! 
Griffith. 

Mr. Griffith has given a Sketch of the mineralogical and geological features of this dis- 
trict; which is interesting in many points of view, and as connected with agricultural im- 
provement, of considerable importance. In mountain districts, above all others, the quality 
of the soil depends upon the nature of the rock ; aud as the various soils to be found in such 
situations frequently act as manures on each other, a knowledge of their component parts 
must be useful to the mountain farmer. The tract of mountain which Mr. Griffith describes 
is composed partly of granite, partly of slate, and other stratified formations. In the vallies 
are found limestone, gravel, and not unfrequently calcareous clay marie. 


It appears that, in the administration of the Earl of Hardwicke, steps were taken towards 
establishing, in these mountains, a Settlement composed of the disbanded soldiers of every 
Highland fencible regiments. Circumstances occurred to prevent the completion of the 
plan ; but it may not be unworthy of the attention of Government, should the return of 
peace afford an opportunity for carrying measures of this sort into effect. 


Mr. Griffith, in his report on the Mountain district of Erris and Tyrawley, informs us, that 
this dreary country is essentially different from any thing that we had before committed to 
his charge ; the surface wild and rugged ; and in most places the hills and the plains, the 
summits of the mountains, and the valleys covered with a shallow stratum of black Boe. 

The mountainous districts of Erris and Tyrawley, exclusive of Tyreragh in the county of 
Sligo, containing altogether about 477,850 English acres, of which about 152,260 English 
acres are either in a state cf cultivation, or covered with sand; 155,500 English acres are 
nearly unproductive mountain, and 170,090 English acres are unprofitable red Bog. In- 
stances are not however wanting in this country, to prove what may be done by perseverance 
and judicious encouragement from the landlord to his tenants. Forty years ago, says Mr. 
Griffith, the mountains in the neighbourhood of Westport were in a state very similar to 
that which the mountains of Tyrawley and Erris now exhibit ; many thousand acres of these 
once dreary wastes are now in a comparatively high state of cultivation, owing to the pru- 
dent and liberal arrangements made by the late Marquis of Sligo, Who gave the people long 
leases at low rents, finding them disposed to give their labour towards the reclamation of 
waste lands, provided that they and their children might be allowed to enjoy the fruits of 
their industry. The system of improvement usually adopted in thd mountains of Westport 
was, first to cut off the water from the mountain above, next to . plough up and burn the 
surface, and afterwards to lime it. The whole of the lime that has been laid out on the 
lace of those mountains, was carried in panniers on horses backs from the sea-shore at West- 
port, which is the only place in the country where it can be procured. 

The Westport mountains, like those of Erris, are chiefly composed of mica slate, and the 
eftect which a small portion of lime has in fertilizing a soil arising from the decomposition of 
such rocks, is almost miraculous. The fertilizing effects of lime on this soil were first 
brought into notice in the neighbourhood of Westport, by the late Marquis of Sligo, 
through whose example and arrangements, as already mentioned, the whole face of the 
country has been changed, and under whose encouragement the once paltry fishing village 
°t W estport has now become one of the handsomest and best built towns on the west coast 
oi Ireland. Mr. Griffith observes, that he has been credibly informed, that eighty years ago 
there was but one small field of eight acres of green ground between Castlebar and the sea 
coast, and this was round Westport house; and within 40 years the roads to the west did 
not pass yastle bar. At present a Mail Coach comes into and leaves Westport every day; 
and within the period of 40 years, the town has increased in population from about 200 
persons to two thousand five hundred, and the houses have been changed from a dozen dirty 
fishermens huts, to streets built With unusual regularity. 

j us ^y observes, that the formation of good Roads, is the first object to be 
f ^ a ° !“ 6 im P rovera oot of such a country ; without them no inducement is held out 
to the industrious man to cultivate more land than is absolutely necessary for his own imme- 
ti!r fuL S ! 3t f e , nCe ’ as “0 possesses no means of bringing bis produce to market; and 
-»,» M ■ «. . } e . district now under consideration, roads seem hardly to exist. 

th ° , Hn v= s p ^ act UDC ^ er observation, that the want of roads in this country 

limits the production of com to what can be consumed in illicit distillation, which is now 
earned on there to a considerable extent. The spirit so manufactured is taken out of -the 

country 
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country on horses backs, over moors and mountains, upon which even men find it difficult — (4.)— 

to walk; and he observes, that if this illicit distillation were now stopped, the growth FOURTH report - 
of corn in the country would be put an end to, as the inhabitants have no possible means of ON THE bogs 
taking their produce to market. OF IRELAND; 

With respect to drainage, Mr. Griffith is very decided in his opinion as to the improve- v ( A P ril l8l 4 -) 
ment of those mountains, by the formation of intercepting drains, to serve as irrigators. A v * 

single intercepting drain, he observes, judiciously laid out on the sides of many of these 
mountains, would have the effect of laying dry, hundreds of acres below them, which 
are at present (owing to springs issuing from fissures on the sides of the mountains) so 
wet and swampy, that no beast dare venture to walk on the surface. When the intercepting 
drain had rendered the mountain sides sufficiently dry, they might be converted into 
flooding courses to irrigate the land beneath ; and these flooding courses might be supplied 
with water by the construction of rough weirs in any of the neighbouring mountain 
streams, so as to divert the water from its natural course into the intercepting drain, then to 
be used as a flooder or irrigator. 


If this very simple species of improvement were skilfully carried into execution, in all the 
favourable situations throughout this mountainous district, Mr. Griffith has no doubt that 
nearly one hundred thousand acres of land would be rescued from their present swampy and 
nearly unproductive state, and would become of great value, as rearing-ground for young 
cattle. He adds, that some of these hills might be rendered very productive at a trifling 
expense ; but particularly Ballycollen, Ballyknock, Mama, Choy, &c.; they all contain lime- 
stone ; and the water of the streams is so highly impregnated with lime, that great quantities 
of calcareous depositions are found in the eddies of all the streams : Here, Irrigation might 
be practised with wonderful effect ; and he has no doubt that excellent crops of oats, barley 
and rye, might be raised in all the vallies ; the land is probably equal to the production of 
any sort of grain, but the climate seems to be too damp to bring wheat to perfection. 

From Mr. Nimmo’s general Report on the district of Cunnemara, it appears that this great 
tract of country contains about 560,000 English, or 350,000 Irish acres: Of this, he 


estimates. 

Arable ------- - 25,000 

Bog - -- -- -- - 120,000 

Mountain and upland pasture - - - - 200,000 

Rock, much of it limestone - 5 » 000 


350,000 


Few tracts in Ireland are less productive than Cunnemara in its present state ; yet few, in 
Mr. Nimmo’s opinion, present greater facilities for improvement. 


The population he States to amount, at present, to about 30,000 ; of which one-half is in 
Cunnemara proper ; two-thirds of the remainder in Jar Connaught: Of the Cunnemara. po- 
pulation, more than nine-tenths are settled along the sea-shore -.The inhabitants of the inte- 
rior do not amount to 300 families, and those are to be found chiefly along some of the 
bridleroads that have been made through the country. In Jar Connaught, the population 
is either on the sea-coast, or on the northern slope of the hills next the limestone country. 
In Joyce’s country, the upland parts are uninhabited. The rental of the whole district he 
states to be about '£. 50,000 per annum ; of which the kelp may produce £.6,000. Various 
great inlets of the sea penetrate the district, so that no part of it is distant four miles uom 
existing navigation : There are upwards of twenty safe and capacious harbours fit for vessels 
of any burden ; about 25 navigable lakes in the interior, of a mile or more m length besides 
hundreds of smaller dimensions : The sea-coast and all those lakes abound with fish. _ The 
district with its islands possess no less than 400 miles of sea-shore ; on Lough Corrib it has 
about 50 miles of shore ; so that with Lough Mask, &c. there are perhaps as many miles 
of shore of the sea, or navigable lakes, as there are square miles of surface. There are ex- 
tensive banks of calcareous sand round the coast in almost every bay ; and in the interior 
there are numerous beds of limestone, nearly ail the navigable lakes having their 

hanks The suddIv of fuel is evidently inexhaustible. 1 here are banks of shell and coral 
S on S lim P cSt, b».^ especially - *» ** »f Wtan*. Birterbuy, Bunown, Manntn 
&c. i this sand is raised .by diedging, and by beaching the boat on tt at low water. That of 
Kilkerran, Birterbuy and Mannin, is pure coraline. 

On the whole, says Mr. Nirnmo, it appears to me that the improvement of this district, 
go far from being difficult or hopeless, is a thing highly feasible, and if vigorously but 
steadily pursued, B is likely to meet with fewer obstructions and greater ultimate success 
than perhaps in any other part of Ireland. 

The irreat supply of manure on the coast is the ted sea weed, which is cast ashore in con- 
siderable abundance, and frequently cut in the deep water by people in boats. Two or three 
boat loads of about six tons each, are usually applied as manure over ; an acre of polatoe 
ground The usual course being,-rst. Sea weed for potatoes ; -*d «ats or ^ 1 y p-gd . 
Natural meadow for four or five years, and then sea weed, &c. as before. The grass mostly 
•florin. . ,. . 

On the second breaking up, the surface is frequently pared and 
where most of the soil is only a thin red Bog upon bare granite, cannot but be very deduc- 
tive ; it has produced much naked rock among the cultivated parts. qi^ e 

409. 
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—(4.)— The value of the sea manure is abundantly shown by the numerous patches of cultivat d 
FOURTH REPORT ground which occupy the shore from Galway westward, and where the soil must origin 11 
ON THE BOGS have been of the most uninviting description, being nothing but Bog and rock; a vaste 
tent of it is now reclaimed, and seems fitted for crops of any description ; even wheat h*' 
been tried with success. It is commonly supposed that grain is apt to run to straw without 
filling the ear, on reclaimed Bogs. This, says Mr. Nimmo, must arise from the want f 
manure, or improper drainage, as I have seen on various parts of these shores as good barley 
as on an 3? dry land in the kingdom ; and it must be observed, that it is not the defect, but the 
excess of drainage which is thus injurious; for as Bog parts with its moisture by evapora- 
tion more speedily than almost any other soil, unless a proper supply be preserved in the 
sub-soil towards the latter end of summer, the crop runs the risk of perishing from drought* 
In this quarter the perpetual moisture of the Atlantic renders such an accident less 
probable. 

The kelp in 1808, sold in Galway at £. 13 per ton ; freight thither from the bays, 5s. per 
ton. At present the price is so low as from £. 3. 10s. to £.4 ; so that many of the farmers 
find it more for their interest to employ the sea weed in agriculture. This disposition Mr. 
Nimmo states, is likely to become general in the present state of the markets, and he thinks' 
it deserving of encouragement. The benefit that would accrue to Cunnemara, from the 
transfer of the manure and labour to the improvement of the land, is perhaps, he says, not 
rated too high, when we say it would be annually as much as the present rental. 

Cunnemara, like every other part of Ireland, furnishes practical illustrations of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the reclaiming of Bog land. We learn from Mr. Nimmo, that 
Mr. O’Flaherty reclaimed a large tract of Bog at Renville, &c. to the extent perhaps of one 
thousand acres. He removed the cottagers from their old stations and settled them on the 
Bog ; this they reclaimed with potatoes and sea weed, treating it afterwards with the sand 
of the shore, which contains no calcareous matter ; the effect has been very great. Cunne- 
mara is very destitute of wood, a few scrubby patches only being thinly scattered throu<di it • 
the country, however, says Mr. Nimmo, possesses an extensive stool of timber, for in afinost 
every knole or clift, the oak, birch and hazel appear shooting in abundance, and require only 
a little care to rise into valuable forests. Several iron furnaces which were erected about a 
century ago, consumed much of the timber, and copsing was afterwards uufortunately ne°-- 
lected. The sheltered vales, navigations and abundant command of water, would afford 
great advantages in the cultivation of timber. Independent of the extensive stool yet ex- 
isting the lakes, rocky ridges, and Bogs, afford great facility for enclosing new plantations 
and the means of transport are every where at hand ; there is already a good deal of brush- 
wood among them, but valuable coppices and even timber might be raised, since the roots 
ramifying through the numerous fissures of the rock, will find nourishment and a fertile soil’ 
winch nothing else could beneficially occupy. Mr. Nimmo truly observes, that planting 
seems the best system for all extensive moors which are far from manure or limestone: it 
may be thought, he adds, that the western parts of Cunnemara are too much exposed for 
timber, but independent of the proof to the contrary, which the ancient Bog wood affords, 
we have timber now living and thriving in these situations ; Mr. John D’Arcy, of ICillalla 
has succeeded well in raising most kinds of timber at Clifton on Ardbear Bay, though im- 
mediately exposed to the Atlantic; his nursery there is in good order, and he is extending 
the plantations • The copses of Ballmaboy, Munga, &c. are also very near the ocean; and 
the wood of Clomle in Birterbuy Bay, grows down to the water edge. 

The survey of Cunnemara confirms Mr. Nimmo in the decided opinion which his ex- 
perience m other districts had led him to express, as to the perfect practicability of Bog 
^ p I ov . e f ® nt * 1 at * perfectly convinced,” says he, “ in the conclusion of his Report, from 

T£f tha l any s P ecies B °g * b 7 tillage and manure capable of being con- 
nprhflns th 3 301 f 1 u 6 su PP°, rt of P lants °f every description, and with due management, 
KT h mos A_ fertlle tha ! caa be submitted to the operations of the fanner: green crops, 
whh cabba ges, and turnips, may be raised with the greatest success on firm Bog, 

on IW ™ manure than the ashes of the same soil; permanent meadows may be formed 
sm.7rp g, n ^ n P th° dU ^ t )an °? a 7 0ther soil 5 tiaiber ma y be raised, especially firs, larch, 
Densp^ and f'i 6 aquatlc ®> ° n the deep bog, and the plantations are fenced at little ex- 
7 j t a , duea PP llcatl on Of manure, every description of white crops may be raised 
upon Bog, and I know no soil from which they can be extracted without it.” 

onininn°wtt 0n ° f 0Ur l nci Y iries ’ i£ ma y naturally be expected that we should express our 
of 3D t d ^ at F neml measure should be adopted, to further the reclama- 

monv nf pvp g t extent of iana > ^ present so unprofitable, and which the concurrent testi- 
ceDfrhlp nf ;Lf rSOn ’ ext ^Pt one J whom we have employed, represents as not merely sus- 
periians anv & c P r ? m ' sin g to afford a greater profit on the operation than 

perhaps any other application of agricultural skill and capital. 

Fnlfnppr! wp ar I^ m l des u f l“P rovement ' and tbe estimate proposed by our different 
diture of from £ to*/ ^ the fair 7 era S e tbeir opinions, represent that by an expen- 
nent rent nf Prom mtn' ° P er acre > reclamation would secure to the improver a perma- 
« „ 5 . per CBn ; on . the «r Kliture - Some of *™>. on whose judgment 

returned hv th P n d ’ F ° P °P inion tbat tb e whole of the capital employed would be 
Ihe Tnt^^l^d U tn e H u rSl , cro P s .'yhich effected the improvement. Supposing then 

for itsaoDliratinn^ h e finally lost, still the rent obtained would abundantly compensate 
t. its application , but on the other supposition of the. capital itself being repaid, it would 

follow 
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follow that ibe rent would finally become the reward merely of the skill and labour of the 
improver. 

Nor is it on mere theoretical speculation that these premises are rested. Our engineers 
uniformly adduce the example of hundreds of acres actually improved within their respective 
districts, to justify their estimates. 

It may, perhaps, then be inquired, why all these Bogs have not long since been improved? 
or it may be asserted, that their present desolation in the midst of so much apparent induce- 
ment, is in itself a sufficient proof that such premises must be practically fallacious. 

We are convinced, however, that this circumstance may be otherwise accounted for, 
and that it is not to physical obstacles that the present situation of these wastes is principally 
to be ascribed. 


“(40 — 
FOURTH REPORT 
ON THE BOGS 
OF IRELAND ; 
(April 1814.) 


. The arable lands around the extremities of each Bog belong, pretty generally, to a great 
variety of proprietors : the mearings of whose estates, it is generally admitted, must be con- 
tained within the area of the interior Bog, but the precise situation of which is seldom 
ascertained. The external boundary of the Bog forms a turf bank ; the interior is a quag- 
mire, in its present state inapplicable to any other purpose than the affording a very scanty 
summer pasture to u few wandering cattle, who are turned in to seek for it, at the risk often 
of being lost. The cultivators who occupy the contiguous farms, have usually annexed to 
the enjoyment of the lands, a right of turning in their cattle on the part of the Bog adjoining 
to their respective farms ; and when these are tempted by hunger to wander further, recipro- 
cal convenience forbids its being considered as a trespass. These farmers have usually terms 
of lives or years in their holdings, too short to tempt them, even if possessed of capital and 
skill, to enter on the permanent improvement of the Bog, while they are yet abundantly 
sufficient to render such an operation impracticable for the landlord. The landlord has de- 
mised to the tenant a vague possession of what he considered of little or no value; the 
shortness of the tenure obliges the tenant to leave his holding in its unprofitable state; but 
were the landlord to propose to improve it, the tenant having a present right to prevent him, 
that right would become valuable just in proportion to the intended exertions of the landlord, 
and would inevitably be set up by the tenant. 

Mr. Edgeworth, in his Report, adduces a very practical instance of the operation of these 
obstacles. He mentions, that lie should himself have made an attempt to improve Bog, 
could he have obtained in his neighbourhood a large tract of the Bogs which he had sur- 
veyed near the Inny, in district No. 7 ; but the uncertainty of their respective properties, 
says he, deters the owners of these Bogs from entering into engagements for their improve- 
ment. The reasonable dread of litigation prevents proprietors from seeking, through their 
own exertions, those advantages which they hope to derive from the adventurous spirit of 
others; it cannot be expected that this obstacle to the improvement of the Irish Bogs, can 
he removed by any thing short of legislative interposition. It is within the knowledge of a 
Member of this Board, that Mr. Edgeworth offered to one of those proprietors, a rent 
hitherto unheard of for Bog land, proposing only a sixty years lease for his own interest { 
and the proprietor professed himself perfectly satisfied, on the single but impossible condition, 
of Mr. Edgeworth undertaking to indemnify him against all the law-suits, which it was well 
foreseen would be the inevitable consequence. 

Having thus pointed out what we conceive distinctly to be the main obstacle to the im- 
provement of the Bogs of Ireland, namely, the uncertainty of the boundaries of estates 
when they pass through extensive Bogs, and the right usually vested in the occupiers of the 
adjoining farms, we feel it to be rather the province of the Legislature than of our Board, to 
devise the provisions which can alone remove this impediment. 

To facilitate the speeding of Commissions of Perambulation, which might ascertain the 
boundaries of contiguous estates, would probably be a measure of no difficult accomplish- 
ment; but it would require more consideration to ascertain on what terms the landlord could 
be permitted to resume from his tenant a vested right, however unprofitable its possession. 

Should these obstacles be removed, it would further become necessary to enable the pro- 
prietors of estates under settlement, to make long leases of Bog lands for the purpose of 
improvement; the remainder man would be benefited and not injured by such au inter- 
ference; his property would ultimately receive a prodigious increase of value, and dining 
die term of years it would at least produce to him a reasonable reut; in its present state it 
produces almost nothing. The Irish Legislature has already in some degree recognized the 
principle we recommend, for while it has carefully disabled Bishops and ecclesiastical per- 
sons from demising the estates of their benefices generally, for a longer term than 21 yeais, 
it has by the statute of 12 Geo. I, cap. 12, specifically excepted Bogs and extensive marshes, 
and enabled them to demise such for terms of sixty years. 


It l. also obvious, that in the event of future enterprises, either by individuals or by asso- 
ciated companies, for the drainage and improvement of large tracts of Bog, it will e expe- 
dient that the Legislature should secure by enactment, a free passage under proper regula- 
tions, through the adjacent estate, so far as may be requisite for carrying on and completing 
the main lines of drainage and communication ; as otherwise the interested opposition ot a 
neighbouring proprietor might impede and render .of no effect the efforts of the lm pr 0 ' er - 
Each case, however, will require its peculiar remedy, and we therefore can only advert thus 
generally to the subject. 

Should the Legislature not consider its interference as advisable, one good at least maybe 
expected to follow from these facts being submitted for consideration ; that landlords may 
become more cautious how they eater for the future into such engagements. 

409. Q q 
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—(4.)— Our Engineers, under the strong impressions of the practicability and profit of these 

FOURTH REPORT provenieuts, are naturally anxious to see them immediately undertaken. Mr. Edgeworth 
ON THE BOGS submits, that some public experiment should be tried, that might demonstrate to donation 
OF IRELAND; either that the scheme of improving the Bogs of Ireland is practicable or hopeless- and he 

v (Apr il l8l 4 ) ' expresses his opinion, That nothing 'but such a plain and indisputable proof of the practi- 
cability and profit of reclaiming Bog, is wanting to turn the attention of individuals and of 
large companies to this mode -of enhancing private fortunes, and of increasing national 
wealth. Mr. Nimmo expresses himself thus on the same subject, — “ Upon the whole lam 
so perfectly convinced of the practicability of converting the whole of the Bogs I have sur- 
veyed, into arable land, and that at an expense which need hardly ever exceed the gross value 
of one year’s-crop produced from them, that I declare myself willing, for a reasonable con- 
sideration, to undertake the drainage of any given piece of considerable extent, and the for- 
mation of its roads, for the sum of one guinea per acre, which is little more than seven years 
purchase ofthe rent it would then afford.” J 

An absent Member of our Board, under the influence of similar conviction, has expressed 
to us his strong desire, that iu this our final Report, we should recommend to the Legis- 
lature the establishment of a new Board, with the necessary funds arid powers for- making an 
experiment, upon a grand scale, in the reclamation of some large Bog in the vicinity of the 
Capital; and further, to enable them to lend money to persons willing to undertake the im- 
provement of their Bogs, upon receiving proper security for the repayment of the principal 
by instalments without interest; a principle which has already received the sanction- of the 
Legislature, for the erection of Churches and Glebe Houses, ‘for the formation of Roads in 
the Highlands, and for the improving the great lines of Mail Road communications in this 
country. But however specious such a plan may appear, when stated generally ; yet ou 
the contemplation of the difficulties connected with its practical detail, we cannot brino- 
ourselves to agree with his proposal as thus stated. The expenses of the preliminary expe- 
riment, it conducted by such a Board, might, we apprehend, afford an example hi-dily dis- 
couraging, and no less fallacious, if considered as a measure of the necessary expenses 
attendant on such a plan when superintended by the vigilance of private adventure. * 

And if the establishment of a Board, for the sole purpose of forwarding, by loans of the 
public money, the general drainage of the Bogs (thus supplying the defect of private capital 
which is so much to be lamented in this part of the United Kingdom,) should be deemed 
worthy the attention of the Legislature, it must not be forgotten, that great difficulties would 
present themselves in selecting, amongst the numerous applications preferred to the Board' 
lor the loan of money repayable without interest, the proper instances in which to accept 
theur; that the task of ascertaining that the money when lent was really applied to the pro- 
fessed object, would be no less embarrassing ; and that finally, the Board might become 
involved m endless law suits, in endeavouring to enforce the recovery of the sums advanced, 
wheie the adventurers had happened to be unsuccessful. 

Influenced % these considerations, we are disposed to confine our recommendations to tire 
legislative removal of those peculiar obstacles to the improvement of these meat wastes 
already pointed out by us ■ and we feel n confident assurance, thut when peace shall have’ 
“JS m h ih;. he TfT ?g tls h fellow-subjects, with respect to the security of pro- 
part of ll ! e D , mtet1 Kingdom, so obvious a field for the employment of British 
'K“lf P 01nted out , thes f Reports, cannot be overlooked. ’ Nor is it to be 

objected, that the improvement ot such extensive tracts would require a capital of enor- 
^ “ * h .<™ is =>.”}■ ‘ruth in the opinions wLhhavXn so S Z- 
rally advanced to us by those engineers, in whom we plnce our chief confidence, the very 
process-of reclamation would reproduce to the farmer, in the first crops, the money which lie 
•had expended, and which would thus successively become re-appllcabie to new operations. 

Having now submitted to Your Honourable House, all the Reports which we have re- 
ceived from our Engineers we think it may be advisable here, briefly torcTptate the 
extent and application of their numerous inquiries. y ‘ cca P ira ' ate tne 

Combining, of Bog, 

1. From Mr. Richakd Griffith, jura on the Eastern ex- 

tremity of the Bog of Alim, in the county of Kildare - ^6,430 
Irom Mr. R., chard Geifeitii, jun. on the District of the 
ltiver Marram, in the county of Kildare - - - _ 41,07a 

3. iuom Mr. Jones.; on the District of the River Boyne, in the 

counties of Meath and Westmeath- - - . _ , 2 , 7 - 

4. — brorn Mr. Longfield ; on the District of the River Brmna, 

m the Kings county .. r . 

5 -— from Mr. Town s h end-; on the District of the River Shan- 
own, in tne counties of Westmeath, Longford, and the 
Kings county - - . . . . . 

5. -From Mr. Edgeworth ; oil the District of the River Inm, 

o m ,he c °unties of Longford and Westmeath, 34,560 

y.-F om Mr. Longfield.; on the District of Lough Gam, in ' 9 

the counties of Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo - - - 83,680 

. "nMr.im; on a District lying between Xnerea and 9 

andltui“ty ! “T” ? ,6 

9 ‘ r AH ; R - 5 ? o-District lying to the Westward of ’ 3 

Marybormigh , in the Queen’s county - 
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10. — From Mr. Cockburne ; on a District forming the Western 

extremity of the county of Clare - - - . 

11. — From Mr. Brassington; on a small District on the banks 

of the River Barrow, in the counties of Kildare and the 
King’s county - - - - - 

12. — From Mr. Jones ; on the District of Lough Corrib, in the 

counties of Galway and Mayo - 

13. 14, 15.— Three Reports from Mr. Bald; on three Districts 

in the county of Mayo ------- 

16. — From Mr. Townshend ; on a great District surrounding 

Lough Neagh, and extending to the mouth of the River 
Bonn-, situate in the counties of Antrim, Down, Armagh, 
Tyrone, and Londonderry ------ 

Exclusive of 10,673 acres of Land inundated by the 
winter level of the lake. 

17. — From Mr. N immo ; on the District of Iveragh, in the county 

of Kerry - -- -- -- -- 

18. — From Mr. Nimmo ; on the District of the River ICenmare, in 

the county of Kerry ------- 

19. — From Mr. Nimmo ; on the Districtof the Rivers Laune and 

Lower Maine, in the county of Kerry - 

20. — From Mr. Nimmo ; on the District of the Uj)per Maine, in 

the county of Kerry ------- 

21. — From Mr. Nimmo; on the Districtof Slieve Laugkar, in the 

comities of Cork and Kerry ------ 

22. — From Mr. Nimmo ; on the District of the River Cashen, in 

the North of Kerry - - - - - ' 

23. — From Mr. Edgeworth ; on a second District contiguous to 

Loughree, in the counties of Longford, Leitrim, and Ros- 
common - - - - - - - - - 

24. — From Mr. R. Griffith, jun. on the Southern Extremity of 

the River Sack, in the counties of Galway and Roscommon, 

25. — From Mr. It. Griffith, jun. on the Northern Extremity of 

the same District ------- 


Containing, of Bog, 
English Acres, 

— (40- 

FOURTH REPORT 

' 22^340"^ ' 

ON- THE BOGS 
OF IRELAND ; 
(April 1814.) 

7.459 


S3, 724 


161,962 


64,855 


43,56/ 


14,605 


17,990 


8,566 


32,902 


3i,5i4 


26,630 


76,848 


5 2 ,39 0 


1,0,3.35 s i— 



Mailing a total of 1,013,35s English acres of Bog, minutely surveyed and levelled; forming 
the subjects of 25 Reports, and embracing the opinions of ten different Gentlemen, who 
have devoted, as appears sufficiently from their Reports, no small time and labour to the 
investigation. 

In addition to these we have, as already stated, received three Reports, not professing to 
enter into the same detail, upon the three Mountain Districts of Wicklow, Erns, and 
Cunnemara. 


utese, 

The Wicklow District appears to contain, of common red Bog, 
The District of Erris ------- 

The District of Cunnemara - - - " 

Exclusive of the Peat Soil, which forms the general covering of 
the Mountains within these three Districts, and much of which 
appears very reclaimable for pasture, by the simple process of lay- 
ing out intercepting drains. 

Of this Mountain Soil there appears to be, 

In the Em's District 

And in Cunnemara, about ------ 

No particular return is made of the quantity in the District of 
county of Wicklow, but it is, no doubt, very considerable. 

Mr. Nimmo further informs us, that the Mountains of Slieve 
Laughar, Slieve Mash, and Corgaginny, containing, according 
to him 


97,000 

1 70.000 

1 20.000 


155.50Q 

200,000 


500,000 


There are besides, in the counties of Donegal, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, vej extensive 
tracts of Mountain similarly circumstanced. These we have not been able to mate toe 
subjects of our Surveys, nor d.o vve tliiok that there is much reason to regret the y°“ i8s ' on ' 
being persuaded that llteir proprietors, when disposed to undertake their “J 

find, in the Reports which we liave already submitted to Your House every ijtoMtooBto 
be obtained upon the subjects. Judging, however, from the maps of *is North-w«tem 
extremity of Ireland, and comparing tnein with the extent of the other ta j n 0 f 

whose contents we have ascertained, we are disposed to believe that they ’ 

Peat Soil forming the covering of these mountains, less than 400,000 Englisn Acres. 

In forming our opinion, as to the total aggregate amount of the Bogs m 
very necessary to advert to the Bogs of less content than 500 acres ; 

409. 
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156 APPENDIX TO SECOND REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 
or impossible to form an estimate with any degree of accuracy ; we are not however alto 
gether without, data. Examining Mr. Larkin’s minute and excellent map of the county of 
Cavan, in his presence, we perceived it to contain about 90 Bogs, no one of which extended 
to 500 acres, and yet containing no less than 17,600 English acres in their collective 
amount. 

This couuty comprises about 1 -40 th of Ireland; there are, however, few or perhaps no 
other parts of the island, in which these small Bogs are so much interspersed. Ou the 
whole, we cannot suppose the other parts of. Ireland contain less than ten times as great an 
extent of these lesser Bogs, as the single county of Cavan. 

From all the above data, we can confidently pronounce, that the extent of Peat Soil in 
Ireland exceeds two millions eight hundred and thirty thousand English acres, of which we 
have shewn at least 1,576,000 to consist of flat red Bog, all of which according to the 
opinions above detailed, might be converted to the general purposes of agriculture- the 
remaining 1,255,000 acres form the covering of Mountains, of which a very lni;<*e proportion 
might be improved at a small expense, -for pastuve, or still more beneficially-applied to the 
purposes of plantation ; we wish ind.eed it were possible for our Reports to fix the attention 
0 f their proprietors upon this subject, so connected with the interests ol‘ the British Empire. 

We cannot dismiss, this part of the subject, without again adverting to a prejudice not less 
extensive- than that of the irrecluimability. of Bog, and certainly still more destitute of 
foundation ; we mean, the apprehension generally entertained, that in the event of the im- 
provement of the Bogs, the. country would be left without a sufficient supply of Fuel. It 
seems not to be generally understood, that if the Bogs of Ireland were reclaimed, we should 
derive not mefcly the advantage .of cultivating their surface, but that at the same time the 
power of applying them, wherever necessary, for fuel, would be augmented some hundred 
or rather some thousandfold. Fuel can at present be obtained only from the edges of these 
Bogs ; the excessive wetness ofthe interior, rendering it, in its present state, wholly unavail- 
able for that -purpose, but if once drained, fuel might bp obtained from every part of them: 
And it is a great mistake to suppose, that the drainage of a Bog would impair its quality as 
fuel ; on the contrary, it would operate as the greatest possible improvement of it, and that 
not merely at Ihe time it was effected, but at .all 1 attire periods, and in a degree progressively 
increasing. a ’ J 

In the prosecution of these inquiries, we have effected, on the great scale of 4 inches to 
He mile, the most accurate Surveys which have ever been made, of a very large portion of 
tins Island. On a perusal at the-Act under which we have been appointed,. we find nothin"- • 
to direct us with respect to the final application of these documents, and we have accordingly 
exercised our discretion in presenting them to the Dublin Society, who have so liberally 
accommodated us with the use of their house and establishment, for the purposes of an 
inquiry. These maps, accompanied by the original Reports ofthe Engineers, will form' an' 
appropriate appendage to an Institution, which has ever made the agricultural improvement" 
or Ireland one of its principal objects, and - in no other place would their -preservation be 
more certain, or public access to them so easy. 

>Ye regret that the trigonometrical connection of these Surveys, which we "formerly pro- 
posed, has been found, for the preseut, to exceed our powers-, o\Ving to' the necessity under 
which we found ourselves of employing the gentlemen to whom we wished to entrust it, in 
completing the other Surveys within the time allotted for our existence as a Board. This 
is an object, however, which at any future day can without difficulty be resumed. 

isfemS: ", , n AK E“ di S N °' 1 ft V Acoou "‘’ coDtimicd under the same Headings 

e - fort “ e *** wbich ■»* '"r** si "“ ,he 

“l 1 EStim " te sum has peeved erroneous. Tito nature of’ our 

S. v b SUC| '’ os . u preclude the possibility of loreswing, with any toicrablepre- 
dXie,, ,1 P e ? r 11 be the winding up of our Accounts, we are 

bfoieised to n °' f ' 452 r ’f' 5 - '^“ah we humbly hope Your Honourable House will 
durfuH o-r oA"t- '"V" W 5 «*• gratifying reflection, that, 

en-ire S evJon« d , J“? r year V I ! "h'ch our inquiries have been continued, the 

Se suffies of o, ’q Publ ' C ° t ‘ 16 eBtil hhshtuent of bur Board, have been confined- to the 
XwS ,0 ,b. *• Secretary stud one clerk; during the first 15 months of this period, we 
unforeseen one, and to 1 1 1 e latter 50 guineas per annum. The great and 

HlrlT? ■ aecllln " l y. l0 n jJ, Cortespondenw and Acdounts which then ensued, and the 

their 
g the 

alton-ether/ 118 * 10 re£a “ 1 t ' leii Serv ^ ces > 13111 10 . discontinue their salaries during tfiat time 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE APPENDIXES. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE APPENDIX TO THE FIRST REPORT. 

REP. I. — Mr. Griffith, on the eastern part of the bog of Allen; his general 
observations; letter from the bishop of Kildare; plans for drains, Sec.— with 
one Plate, Section and analysis of part of the Timahoe' bog. 


Mr. R. Griffith, on Part of the Bog of Allen. 

IN answer to an assertion made by. some persons, that a Bog deprived of water is a caput 
niortnunij on which no plant will vegetate, either spontaneously, or by any. alteration in the 
■composition of its surface that can be effected ; it may' be observed, that although Bog when 
first drained appears to have lost the power of supporting aquatic plants, Without a capa- 
bility of supplying food for the vegetation of plants of a different and more useful nature; 
still, if we have patience till the Bog-moss*, &e. which composes the upper suiface of the 
Bog, shall have subsided, and by the near approach of their mossy fibres (which wliea alive 
are kept asunder by water) and exposure to the atmosphere, shall become (to a certain 
degree) putrid, it will be found that various grasses of good quality, and even white clover, 
will vegetate spontaneously on its surface. • 

But it is not to be supposed that an active people will thus suffer Nature, unassisted, 
slowly to attain a desirable alteration in the upper surface of drained Bogs ; they will 
naturally join hand in hand with her, and by the simple process of digging or ploughing up 
the surface of the drained Bog, and by gathering it into heaps, and (in dry weather) setting 
fire to them (having previously mixed a portion of clay amongst the heaps, which is always 
to be found in inexhaustible quantities beneath the Bog) accomplish in two years, what 
Nature, unassisted, might have attained (less perfectly) in ten. 

■ This species of manure, which by long experience, both in this country and in Scotland, 
has been ascertained to be the most efficacious in altering the properties of pure peat, is the 
Ashes of Peat, taken from the most solid part of the Bog nearest the bottom. The com- 
position of these Ashes is usually found to be burnt clay, containing a large proportion of 
oxyd of iron, and a small proportion of charcoal. 

From this analysis we may be led, with tplerable certainty, to draw the conclusion, that 
Clay taken from the bottom of the Bog, which must be similar to that contained in the Peat 
immediately above it, and mixed and burned with the Moss that forms the upper part of the 
Bog, would (by increasing the quantity of the Cl ft y) have more effect in the decomposition 
of Peat, so as to render it capable of affording nourishment to plants of almost .every descrip- 
tion, than -the Red Ashes produced by the under stratum of the Bog alone, which, as already 
stated, has been universally approved of. 

Mr. Nasmith, of Hamilton, in his admirable Essay on the Properties and Uses of Peat, 
slates, that cohesive earth, which has suffered torrcfaction (such as brick dust), is a most 
powerful solvent of peat; and in this he is borne out by numerous experiments made by 
imnseifj though rather on too small a scale. 

The next manure in value to ashes is Time, which, however, should be used but sparingly 
in the first instance; but it is admirable in producing sweet herbage in surface dressing on 
reclaimed Bog ; and I mention this, the rather as l have lately heard persons (who might 
have been better informed) speak of Lime as being greatly superior to ull other manures in 
reclaiming .Bog. 

■Improvements already Effected. 

• The only attempt of any consequence hitherto made, towards reclaiming or cultivating 
part of the Bogin this division of the District, is 'on the north-west side of Clane Bog, called 
Betaghstowu +, ..Single patches (seldom exceeding ten or twelve acres) may in other places 

be 


Sphagnum Palustre.— 1 The pulp of ike Bog, as has been 
already oberved, is composed of varieties of ibis Moss. To , 
exemplify, as far as possible, the various stages ol' decompo- 
sition which the Moss has uudergoue between the top aud 
bottom of a deep Bog, I have added at the end of this Re- 
ject a'Seciion, with a description and analysis of every va- . 
nation in the colour and composition of the Moss, from the , 
top to the bottom of a Bog of 38} feet in depth. 

t The Bishop of Kildare, under whose direction the im- 
provements ou the Bog of Betaglistown are carried on, lias 
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done me tbe honour of communicating to me liis ideas on 
the Reclamation of Bog, in the following interesting Letter; 
in which tl;e mode of proceeding he lias adopted will be 
found most correctly and fully detailed 1 — ■ 

“ Glasncvin House, 1st June 1810. 

“ Dear Sir, 

•■“ The Bog uf Betaghstowu lies a little elevated above a 
Morass, which lmd formerly been a Lake. Ill 180G, the 
levels of an, old Drain, by which this change appears to 
have been effected, being judged capable of correction, 

Rr 


Drained Bog sup- 
posed by some persons 
to he a caput murtuum. 


The process of re- 
claiming Bogs and 
spreading Clay ou its 
surface, and alterwards 
burning the Clay and 
surface of the Bog to- 
gether. 

Clay is universally 
found beneath the Bog. 

The Ashes of Peat 
dog from the bottom of 
the Bog, have been 
found very efficacious 
in altering the proper- 
ties of pure Peat. 

1 hese Ashes are com- 
posed of Clay aud Char- 

It is supposed that 
Clay taken from the 
bottom of the Bog, and 
bunted with the sur- 
face, would yield Ashes 
equal if not superior to 
Red Ashes. 

Mr. Nasmith found 
hrick-dust a powerful 
solvent for peat. 


Lime should be used 
sparingly in the first in- 
stance ; but it is admir- 
able in producing sweet 
herbage in surface dres- 
sing ou reclaimed Bog. 


Patches of reclaimed 
Bog, seldom exceeding 
10 or 12 Irish acres, are 
observable along the 
edges of most of the 
Bogs. 

Letter from the 
Bishop of Kildare, de- 
scribing his improve- 
ments in Betaghstowu 
Bog. 
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extracts ^served in a stale of semi-reclamation along the edges of most of the Bogs. The mod 
from the Appendixes ta of proceeding usually adopted iu reclaiming the Bog, is as follows, viz. The part intended t C 
t precedin g Reports^ be cultivated being drained, or partially drained (the latter most generally, on which aceou t 
th . e . ( ; r °P 3 often the Slirfacc j is Pionphecl, or dug up, and gathered into heaps, amongst 
reclamation is, spread- wuch clay, or limestone gravel, is usually mixed; when sufficiently dry, the heaps are set 
ingCiay on the surface on fire, which burn 9lowlv, and leave usually a considerable quantity of red ashes which 
ni.™t f re T ead °* the *“5“ ° r ! he B °g i ‘! ,e B«S> norwards ploughed or Jug a second time 

surface aud Clay toge- bnt deeper tbau the first; these operations being performed, the field is ready for sowing 
tbe f- ° The first crop is Rape, which in dry years is usually productive, yielding about 10 barrels 

of seed pec ? cre - mol ' c > " est c, '°l> “ genially Oats, and afterwards (will, 

barrels of seed. a portion of manure) Potatoes, as it suits the convenience or fancy of the farmer ; no regular 

Second crop. Ous; succession of crops having as yet been generally adopted. • ° 

juaimrc, Potatoes. 


ESTIMATE of the Expense -of Draining the several Bogs contained in the Eastern 
Division of District, No. l. 


Preliminary Observations to the Estimate : 

IN an undertaking so novel as that of a general Draining of the Bogs, in which no con- 
siderable degree of experience has yet been attained by any one, I felt considerable difficulty 
in appreciating the value aud quantity of work to be performed upon any given Section 
through the Bogs. I have therefore deemed it my duty to make very minute inquiry into 
the progress of the Drainage of the several Bogs through which the Royal and Grand Canals 
have been executed, as well in respect to the prices of original, secondary, and final cutting 
of the Drains, as iu respect to the probable quantity of increased cutting that may be pro- 
duced by the rising and collapsing of the Bog in the progress of its drainage- 1 


• The fallacy of Estimates is (perhaps too justly) become proverbial, and the Commissioners 
would have had hue little reason to confide in an Estimate made by an Engineer, unless he 
had (as I have endeavoured to do) made himself fully acquainted with the general progress 
and detail of all the works of this nature executed in Ireland. 


u 


were also further deepened ; and thus the lowest Pits in the 
Morass, a considerable portion of the Bog, together with 
same adjoining Fields (of which the annual produce was 
both scanty and precarious) were commanded and rendered 
level tree.— The whole area, indeed, floated on water, hav- 
ing a bottom composed of marly Clay and -Limestone- 
gravel, a substance of great value, and peculiar to Ireland. 
In lQOr, four interior parallel Drains, fifteen feet each in 
width, were cut towards the higher edge of the Bog through 
the Morass, which proved to be eight feet in its least, and 
twenty-two feet in its greatest depth. 

“ At ri S llt a “gl«» covering the heads of these, and within 
a fewyardsof the Bog, a Catch- water Drain was constructed 
ol twenty feet in width, and in depth varying from sixteen 
to twenty-two feet. Twenty-six plantation acres of no value, 
were thus converted into solid ground, and by its Drains at 
top, bottom, and middle, enclosed in parallelograms, all 
having an equal aud'free drainage to the main, or command- 
ing outfall 

“ In the commencement of this undertaking, serious dif- 
ficulties were suggested by the neighbours, many of whom 
were persons of souud judgment and competent- skill. The 
most important of the, e seemed to consist in the probability, 
that a deep mass of spongy and almost fluid matter would 
collapse, clioak up, aud endanger the lives of the persons 
employed in cutting the, Drains; it was therefore deter- 
mined to commence and to fiuish each reach, down to the 
gravelly bottom, oh the same day ; because it was imagined, 
that the bottom, being hard ami level free. wpuld furnish a 
seat on which the sponge would compress as the water 
should subside. Iustead of cutting the sides of these Drains 
in a sloping shape, or batter, they were, at convenient points 
ot descent, formed into beuclies or steps, on either side the 
projecting base of each, supporting the perpendicular pres- 
sure of that above it. In all this we were successful, and 
the operation had an immediate advantage. — Us first e fleet 
was ' render perfect the former, defective Dralimee, to 
give solidity to the fluid Morass, and to reduce the height 
°t the Log by withdrawing a portion of its water. No dis- 
.me. MM* m -fain, 

I. sink | where tie depth iw«,t T . t w„ fee, it i, „„„ 8 „ 
9, and the Catch-water Brain, without collapsing, has by 
pressure reduced its former surface width to seven or eiclit 
leaving the side steps or benches scarcely. perceptible ; mid 
instead of a Water way, as at first, three feet, there is only 
? b A atta , m of 12 * 0 , 16 lllclles - I" 1808, the Morass .was 
judged solid enough for the plough but to avoid any dan- 
ger of sinking, the legs of the horses were enveloped With 
hay-bands to increase their volume.- , 

..." here proper to state, thattheJand acquired, or re- 
lieved from the superabundant moisture by this process was 
in the whole, fifty-five Irish, or eighty-nine Enulish stature 
acres; twenty acres, the driest of these, were, in t&c winter 


of 1808, well covered with the marly Li mestone-gravcf al- 
ready mentioned ; and in 1809, together with 16 acres of 
the former Morass, ploughed, heaped, and burned, with 
ample success, sown with Rape (otherwise called Coleseed) 
on which were profitably lodged and fed a considerable 
number of sheep, in the lust winter and spring, in the man- 
ner of the Isle ot Ely and Lincolnshire farmers; and now 
there are thirty-three acres of Oats, having the most pro- 
mising appearance. . ' • • 

“ T l,e actl0n . of fire-on the Morass was . satisfactory and 
complete ; but it. will be proper, in the course of a few years, 
to dress it with Limestone-gravel, and to renew it by burn- 
ing; for it is to be observed, that the gravelled portion of 
ground, which had formerly been imperfectly improved, had 
become of very small value : - it had. been even gravelled ut 
some remote period, a circumstance which was disclosed by 
the plough; butwhen heuped'nnd burned, the old and new' 
Limestone-gravel. was converted into Quick Lime, blended 
in the spreading with a renovated soil, and slacked by the 
weather. . 

'“ As we i la ve hiiherto.had no succession of corps, I can- 
not give an answer to that point of your inquiry; but it is 
, very much iu my thoughts, that. all the lands thus acquired 
Irom a. former state of worthlessness, or improved to a great 
value, muy henceforward be subjected to any reasonable 
course of husbandry. . 

“ According to our present intentions, they will be con- 
tinued in an alternation pf Green feeding and Oaten crops, 
with tlie second- division, of this acquisition to be treated' 
during the present season in the same mauncr. 

■ ** bas already, _ without doubt, appeared to you, that 

the works begun arc merely bases to further lines of Drain- 
age, operating on the greater Bog, which will be gradually 
executed, as the pecuniary circumstances of the place, or 
any private assistance, may furnish the means. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may 'generally be slated, 
that somo portion will, according to a regulated succession; 
be laid down with Grass. That the Straw and Hay- ob- 
tained from this part of the farm, will be expended for. the. 
benefit of the old and worn soils of uplands equally, be- 
longing to Hewetson’s Institution for Agriculture and Edu- 
cation ; and at stated periods, and iit regular progression, 
these low grounds will be ploughed, heaped, and burned, 
till by this treatment, and by time, they will compress to the 
present substratum, which it will bo the object of future 
cultivation to blend and mix in tillage with the vegetable 
surface that may then be remaining. 


" I have the honour to be, 

" Dear Sir, 

“ Your obedient and faithfnl'Servanf,' - ' ‘ 
“ CHARLES KILDARE" 
Richard Griffith., jun. Esq. &c, &c. •' •* 
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■■ In order to avoid the possibility of the expense of the execution of this work exceeding 
•the Estimate, 1 have superadded an allowance of 15 per cent, for contingencies, together 
with 5 per cent, for the salaries, of officers during the progress of the work. 

In order to aflord the fullest satisfaction in my.power to the Commissioners, of the principle 
•upon which the annexed Estimate is formed, I have given the quantity of yards in the 
•running perch of the work to be executed in the different Drains according to the Sections, 
together with the rates per yard, and per perch, at which I conceive the work may be finally 
executed; in which prices or rales 1 have made allowance for second and third sinking 
and widening in the Bogs ; and having made the allowance in the price, I have not superb 
added the increased work in those secondary and final operations. 


(50 

•EXTRACTS 
from the Appendixes to 
preceding He. 


Rep. I. Mr.Cti; 


The second and third operations above alluded to are mostly confined' to the minor Drains, 
as the above main Drains are in general laid out in the beds of rivers and streams running 
through the Bog, where, in most instances, little Bog and some gravel is only to be removed) 
and the courses of the rivers or streams straitened, and their beds widenedand deepened. 

As it will probably be supposed by many persons, that 2 feet, which is the whole breadth 
that I have allowed for the bottom of the proposed main Drains, will not be found sufficient; 
I think it necessary t.o mention, that my reason for determining on that breadth of bottom 
is, that it has been found by experience in the Bogs passed through by the Grand Canal, 
that where there was any fall, deep Drains witii narrow bottoms were kept clean at bottom 
by the running water; but that the contrary was the case where their bottoms were made 
broad, as the same quantity of water being thinly spread over the bottom in the latter in- 
stance, was not sufficient to carry off the peaty particles it contained, but deposited them ou 
the bottom of the drain, which, on this account, required frequent scourings. 


Plan upon which Main Drains are estimated : 


The mode of cutting main Drains in very wet Bogs, that I should recommend, is somewhat 
similar to that originally (proposed) by JV 1 r. J essop, and carried into effect by Mr. Killaly in 
draining the deep and wet Bogs in the line . • • 1 • 

of the Grand Canal between Tullamore and <- , ttfect --> 

the River Shannon. 

Suppose the figure A B C D to be the 
Section of a main .Drain when finished ; 
the mode of proceeding that I should 
recommend, .would be; first, that the small 
Drains A E and H B should be sunk at the 
edges the whole length of the main Drain. 

These Drains will have considerable effect 
in consolidating the Bog, immediately on 
either side, so as to enable the workmen to 
return in a few weeks to cut the Drains A F 
and G B ; when these shall be finished, there 
will remain in the center the core F G K I, 
which will have two beneficial effects ; first, 
it will effectually prevent the bottom from 
rising, and the sides from collapsing ; and 
secondly, by suffering the core to remain 
some months, it will lose so much of its water 
as to reduce its weight to less than one-half, 

and in that proportion diminish the expense of its final removal. When the core F G K I 
shall be removed, the Drain L'M C D should be sunk. The Bog stuff may in the first 
instance be thrown ori the benches 1 L and M K, and from thence cast to'the surface : those 
.benches, on the finishing of the work, will be. removed. 

Whoever has observed the process of draining Bogs, will be satisfied that it can only He 
effected by a slow arid gradual operation ; and when the works are of considerable extent, 
neither labour -nor time will be lost by the mode above suggested, as the labourers will find 
constant employment by a regular rotation in their operations -as the work proceeds. 



Cross Section of a 
loin Drain. 

Process of execution. 


Expense of the different classes of Drains, abstracted from the Estimate: 

In .the present. early progress of the inquiry into the important, subjept of Draining' the 
Bogs, it is not possibleito conjecture to what degree it may be deemed expedient to extend 
improvement, as it is probable that the decision in this point will depend on the amount ot 
the expense to be incurred in effecting the different degrees of drainage. ' • • 

I have, in order to place this matter in as clear light as possible, made three abstracts from 
the General Estimate, in which . I have divided the expense into three several stages ot 
improvement, each including its portion of Incidents and Superintendence, by which the 
^Commissioners will see at one view,— r 

1st. The expense of executing the main Drains, including the -deepening of the Rivers, 
without which no effectual main Drain can be made; which amounts in tins division ot 
the District, containing 22,490 Irish acres, or 36,430 English acres, to the sum ot 
£.•27,749. IOS. 4 d. 
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■EXTRA CTS 


•from the Appendixes to 
preceding Reports. 


Rep. I. Sir. Griffith. 


2d. The expense of executing the main Drains, as a base with the addition of mi Q0 
Drains, amounting to the sum of £. 49,268. 9s. 4 d. 

And, lastly, the whole expense of the operations, which I deem necessary for completely 
draining this division of the District, including main, minor, and cross Drains, amounting 
to the snm oftf.yojOH. 7*. 3 -d. e 


Description of the Section : 

The foregoing Section is an exact representation of a Turf Bank on the southern edtre nf 
Timahoe Bog. 0 


The surface of the Bog has been partially drained for about 20 perches into the interior 
which has occasioned the upper, and most porous part, to subsides feet, the fibres of moss 
having lost their watery support, and not being sufficiently strong in themselves to retaiji 
their former elevation. Tim annual growth of moss on this Bog being prevented by the ab- 
sence of water, it may be considered as dead. 

* p. 157 ante. Tn the Report, page 30*, 1 have stated, that in drained Bogs, when the Bog-mosses {fee. 

which compose the upper surface shall have subsided, and by the near approach of their 
mossy fibres {which when alive are kept asunder by water) and their exposure to the atmos- 
phere shall become (to a certaiu degree) putrid, it will be found that various grasses of good 
quality, and even white clover, will vegetate spontaneously on its surface. 

The Bog, of which the 'Section is the face, has now been superficially drained for three 
years, and the effect above described has taken place to a certain degree, as the common 
meadow, the Tivrin, or jointed grass, and white clover, are now growing on its surface 
though sparingly ; and the surface of the Boe has been so far acted upon by the atmosphere 
as to have totally lost the texture of the moss, and to have assumed a close-grained earthy 
appearance, whilst in the bed immediately below it, the mossy fibres are so perfect, as to 
render tbe different species perfectly distinguishable to the botanist, as may be seen by the 
specimens which I now lay before the Commissioners. 


Description and Analysis *. 

No. 1. - — 2 feet thick. 

Surface of Bog decomposed by exposure to the atmosphere- mass compact ; contains 
■rarely any vegetable remains ; where they occur they are -chiefly composed of fibres of moss 
in tbe last stage of decomposition, and decayed brandies of heath. 

Colour, - - - reddish brown : 

Specific gravity - ,895. 

1,440 grains of this substance yielded but 20 grains of white ashes, which are found to be 
composed of vegetable matter-. 


No. 2. - - 3 feet thick. 

The mass 'is here very open-grained and fibrous; the moss is usually so perfect, that the 
different species are easily discernible to the botanist : the sphagnum palustre is observed 
greatly to predominate. 

Colour, - - - light reddish-brown: 

Specific gravitj- - ,356. 

a ;44° .grains of this substanceyielded but a2 of white ashes, of similar composition to No. 1. 
No. 3. - - 5 feet thick. 

Mass open-grained and fibrous; varieties of moss visible, but not so perfect as in No. 2 : 
used as turf, but burns badly, 011 account of the openness of its texture, and its containing 
,no empyreumatic oil, 0 

Colour, - - - pale yellowish-brown: 

Specific gravity - ,408. 

to the^fb^'rdn^ P eat y* e ^ed birt 11 grains of white ashes, -of similar composition 

No. 4. - - Sf feet thick. 

Mass tolerably compact, but still fibrous; when used as turf, it burns tolerably well. 

. Colour, - - - deep -reddish-brown : 

" , Specific gravity - ,871. 

v»™t,u Sram ,! ° f *!‘f drk : <1 P €at - vielded « grains of yellowish white ashes, composed- of 
vegetable matter, with a tinge of oxyd-of-ifon. 

No. 5. - - .3 feet thick. 

bb^n 0 ™ 118 J t; e fibres ° f moss , rare| y discernible*; -numerous twigs, and small branches of 
larch, alder, and fir-trees, are observable -amongst the peat in this part of the Turf Bank, 
trpon near inspection it was found, that -alUhe -branches and twigs were quite bollotv; the 
. wood 


it found contained in the body of the Bog generally, and even at the edges' not universally. 
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wood being decayed had disappeared, leaving the bark perfect. This division of the Turf 
Bank, when used as turf, burns pleasantly, but quickly. 

Colour, - - - blackish-brown : . . 

Specific gravity - 1,030. 

. Grains. 


Analysis. — 1,440 grains yielded, of volatile empyreumatic oil - - - 140 

Of water, containing a small portion of oil that could not be se- 
parated - - - - - - - - S34 

Light porous charcoal - -- -- -- - 298 

Carbonated hydrogen gas, which burned with a clear bluish white 
light, equal, if not superior, to the coal gas - - - - 168 


.(5.) 

EXTRACTS 
from the Appendixes to 
preceding Reports. 


Rep. I. Mr. Griffith.- 


. ... ... 1,440 

500 grains of this charcoal yielded 15 grains of light yellowish-white' ashes, composed of 
vegetable matter, and a slight tinge of oxyd of iron. 

No. 6. - - 3 feet thick. . 

Mass compact ; contains no vegetable remains ; when used as turf burns swiftly, and with 
a bright flame; it is usually denominated greasy turf, from its inflaming quickly like grease. 
Colour, - - - dull yellowish-brown : 

Specific gravity - ,694. 


1,440 grains yielded, of volatile empyreumatic oil - - - - 180 

Water, containing a small portion of oil that coiild not be separated - 816 
Light porous charcoal, which, when broken, exhibited a faintly shining 
lustre - - - - - - - - - - 227 

Gaseous product, which, when ignited, burned with a bluish white 
light, similar to No. 5 - - - - - - - - - 117 


L440 

500 grains of this charcoal yielded 16 grains of yellowish-white ashes, similar in quality 
to No. 5. 

No. 7. - - 10 feet thick. .- 

Mass very compact ; no vegetable remains visible ; when used as turf burns slowly, and 
with an unpleasant smell. 

Colour, - - - blackish-brown. 

Fracture earthy, with a tendency to conchoidal ; lustre, when first broken, faintly 
glimmering. 

Specific gravity - - 1,057. 

1,440 grains yielded, of volatile empyreumatic oil - - - - 138 

Of water, containing a minute portion of oil that could not.be. separated 538 
A very compact charcoal, internal lustre gli selling - - -• 590 

Gaseous product - - - - - - * * - -174 

1,440 - 

500 grains of this charcoal yielded of deep reddish-brown ashes 50 grains, which are chiefly 
composed of oxyd of iron. 

No. 8. - - 4 feet thick. 

Mass very compact; contains no vegetable remains ; is seldom used as turf, owing to the 
unpleasant smell it gives out when ignited. 

Colour, - - - black. 

Fracture conchoidal in every direction ; lustre shining; exhibits a strong resemblance to 
pitch or pitch coal ; and is susceptible of a high degree of polish. 

Specific gravity - - - 1,236. 


Analysis. — 1,440 grains yielded, of volatile empyreumatic oil * - - 124 

Water, containing oil that could not be separated - - 582^ 

Charcoal very compact, interual lustre strongly glistening - - 566 

Gaseous product, which burned with a bright light, but unpleasant 
smell - -- -- -- -- -- 16S 


1,440 

500 grains of this charcoal yielded 96 grains of brick-red ashes, which are found to be 
chiefly .composed of oxyd .of iron. 


409. 
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( 5-1 

EXTRACTS 
from the Appendixes to 
preceding Reports. 


Rep.L Mr. Griffith. 


No. g. - - - 3 feet thick. 

Marl ; colour, yellowish-white ; does not adhere to the tongue. 
100 parts contain : Grams. 

■Carbonate of lime - - 64 

Silex - - - - - 24 

Aluinine ... - 12 


100 


No. 10. - - - 4 feet thick. 
Yellowish blue clay ; adheres strongly to the tongue. 

100 parts are found to contain : 

1 Grabs. 

Alumine ----- 72 
Carbonate of lime - - - 6 

Silex, coloured by oxyd of iron - 22 


100 


Bein'* very much pressed for time in making the foregoing Analysis, I have been obliged 
to attend merely to the most useful results. I hope, however, in a future Report, to be able 
to lay before the Commissioners a more detailed Analysis, containing a minute examination 
of the composition of the ashes contained in the charcoal, and also the exact composition 
of the gaseous products. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT. 

REP. II. — Mr. Griffith, on the western part of the bog of Allen, in King’s and 
Queen’s comities; with Two Plates, viz. a Ground Plan and Section, of the 
drains in Geashill bog; — dimensions and number of drains; various species of 
bog manures ; improvements, See. 


Mr. R. Griffith, on Part of the Bog of Allen. 


Dimensions and Number of Drains proposed. 

fiimension of Drains. IN laying out Drains for the discharge of the waters from the Bogs, which compose the 

western Division of this District, l have thought it necessary to add to the three classes of 
Drains already proposed in my former Report, a fourth class, which I shall call Surface 
Brains , as I have found from additional experience, that Bog Fields of 10 Irish Acres would 
be too large for convenience, and also that in certain situations the centre of the Field might 
remain too wet for agricultural purposes. 

The order and dimensions of the several Drains now proposed are, first, main Drains, 
which are placed in the lowest situations; their dimensions are proposed to he 14 feet top, 
2 feet bottom, and 12 feet deep*. In the main Drains, smaller ones, which I have called 
minor Drains, are proposed to be cut, generally obliquely from the summits of the Bogs to 
the main Drains, so as to take advantage of the greatest possible fall ; their dimensions are 
9 feet top, 1 foot bottom, and 8 feet deep ; these minor Drains are proposed to be carried at 
the distance of a quarter of an Irish mile from each other. 

croaDrabs^fee t to* Intermediate between the minor Drains it is proposed to cut Drains of still smaller dimen- 

TZ* bottom, C aud°5 s ‘ ons .> v ' z 6 feet top, i foot bottom, and 5 feet deep, and further at right angles to the*minor 
feet deep. and intermediate Drains, a system of cross Drains of similar dimensions with the inter- 

mediate Drains, is proposed to be carried 280 yards asunder, which would divide the Bog 
into square fields of 10 Irish acres. 


Main drains 14 feet 
top, 2 feet bottom, and 
12 feet deep. 

Minor drains 9 feet 
top, 1 foot bottom, and 
8 feet deep. 


Surface Drains, in 
conjunction with the 
others ; the-* Drains 
will divide the Bog into 
rectangular patches, 
containing 3J lash 
acres. 


The additional class of Drains now proposed, viz. surface Drains, are intended to divide 
the 10-acre fields into three parts, by two Drains to be cut parallel to the minor and inter- 
mediate Drains, that is, in the direction of the fall. 

The 


* In my Report on the Eastern Division of this District, ing main Drains. See First Report of Commissioner* ft? 

I have given a Section of the form and description of the Drainage of Bogs in Ireland. 

Process which I should recommend to be followed in sink- 
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The whole of the foregoing Drains, if executed, would divide the Bog into rectangular 
patches a8o yards long, by 937 broad, which is equal to 3.; Irish acres. 

The dimensions of the surface Drains are 4 feet top, 1 foot bottom, and 3 feet deep. Dtasmions „f tie Set- 

face Drains are 4 feet top, 1 foot bottom, and 3 feet deep. 

In the annexed Plate, (No. 3,) containing an enlarged Map of Geashill Bog, the whole of The whole of the pro- 
the proposed Drains are laid down in their proper situations, though not exactly according P osed • Drilins are laid 
to the plan above described, which irregularity is owing to the public road from Rosinallis to do " n . in Plate No ‘ 3 : 
Geashill crossing the Bog between the summit and the principal fall. circumsLces FhTsy" 

tem of Drains described has not been exactly followed in Geashill Bog/ 

It is impossible to lay down any general system of Drains which could be accurately fol- This must frequently 
lowed in every instance ; local circumstances must always be attended to ; aud every general be ex P ected » as g ene - 
plan, however perfect, must in some degree arrange itself according to them. ^ way^* ocaT drcum- 

I deem this general system of Drains quite sufficient for that high and porous species of 8tances ' 

Bog which abounds in this part of the country, and which in the description of the several 
species of Bog I have denominated fibrous or red Bog. 

Some persons may apprehend, that iu very hot summers this porous Bog will become too i t may j* appte . 
dry ; should this ever happen (and 1 do not mean to say it will not,) Sluices may be placed hended.thatporousHog 
in the minor Drains so as to pen up the water in them, and in the cross Drains which run wil1 become too dry in 
nearly at right angles to the fall; by these means the surface of the Bog may be easily ^Thismay be avoided 
moistened, and if it be wished, flooded, and the water will be discharged from one cross by Sluices ‘being placed 
Drain into the next, which is on a lower level, and which, according to the plan laid down, the 11111101 Draini - 

should be 280 yards distant; by reference to Plates, No. 3, and 4, at the end of this Report, 
this will appear more clearly. 


By placing Sluices in the minor Drains A B, and C D, Plate, No. 3, at the points A and C, 
the waters running in the minor Drains will be backed into the cross Drain E F, and if 
thought necessary, may be made to flow over the surface of the great Bog-fields south of the 
cross Drain E F ; the water flowing from the cross Drain E F, will be discharged into the 
cross Drain G H. The fall fram the cross Drain EF, to the cross Drain GH, is shown in 
the Section of the minor Drain C D, Plate, No. 4 ; it is 2 feet 6 inches. 

The practicability of draining very wet Bogs has been doubted by many sensible mem 
from the fact (which is undeniable,) that ten or fifteen yards towards the interior from the 
fall of a Turf-bank the surface of the Bog is frequently found extremely wet, and therefore, 
(it is said) if the surface of a Bog near the edge of a Turf-bank (from whence there is always 
a fall of at least 10 or 12 feet,) be not drained, it cannot be expected that any system of 
Drains will ever accomplish that end. 

In answer to this most plausible argument it may be observed, that the surface of all Bogs 
near the edges is much lower than the interior where the springs are usually situated, which, 
chiefly supplies the water contained in the Bog; the water from these sources naturally 
flows towards the exterior, which is on a lower level. How can it be expected that Turf- 
banks formed at the edges of Bogs so situated will prevent the flow of the water from the 
interior ? but owing to the side-cuts usually made, will they not have a tendency to draw 
more water to those points than would have naturally flowed there? But if the Drains 
proposed in this Report were cut in any Bog, the water from the interior would be arrested 
in its progress towards the edge, and quickly discharged by the minor and cross Drains; 
the natural consequence of the adoption of such a system must be nearly perfect superficial 
consolidation. 

In respect to the form which I have recommended for the several classes of Drains pro- 
posed in this Report, I have merely to mention, that I have been induced to adopt the plan, 
already detailed, from observing that similar Drains made by the Grand Canal Company in 
the Bogs of this District have answered perfectly well. 

The chief desideratum in cutting Bog-Drains is the practicability of forming them in 
such a manner that they will keep themselves clean, and that their sides will have no ten- 
dency to fall in or collapse ; the first of these objects may be attained by making the bottom 
of the Drains sufficiently narrow, that is, proportioned to the quantity of water which is likely 
to pass through them ; and the sides may be prevented from falling in by giving them a 
sufficient slope ; that which I have recommended is 6 inches increase of width on either side 
for every foot in height. Thus the proposed dimensions of minor Drains are 9 feet top, 
1 foot bottom, and 8 feet deep. 

I have seen Bog-Drains made with perpendicular sides, hut always in firm Bog. I believe 
it to be utterly impracticable to form such Drains in very wet Bog; Drains of this descrip- 
tion have always a tendency to choke, as they must necessarily be made 3 feet broad at 
bottom (if the Drain be 4 or 5 feet deep,) to allow the workmen room to throw out the Bog- 
etuff; their sides must also be expected to fall in, unless the Bog be very compact; even 
Turf-banks, which are always made in the driest and most compact parts of the Bog, fre- 
quently fall iu in winter, and almost universally crack behind and hang over. 

In fact, every kind of Bog-Drain in time will become narrower at top than when origi- 
nally formed; those Drains already mentioned, made by the Grand Caual Company, were 
cut with a shape at least equal to that which I recommend ; they have however now becqrne 
considerably narrower at top. Had they been made originally with perpendicular sides 

409. they 


Reference to the 
Plates. 


Practicability of drain- 
ing wet Bogs has bees 
doubted. 


Doubts answered. 


Reasons for recom- 
mcnding the proposed 
forms for Drains. 


Bog-Drains should 
he formed so as to keep 
themselves clean. 


Their sides should be 
sloped to pievent their 
falling in. 


Bog-Drains, with per- 
pendicular sides, must 
necessarily be too broad 
at bottom, and their 
sides will fall in if the 
Bog be wet 

Tnrf-Banis fall in 
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Even Drains, with 
sloped sides, will in 
time become narrow at 

Drains, with narrow 
bottoms, and sloped 
sides, are cheaper than 
those with perpendicu- 
lar sides. 

The minor Drains 
should be deeper than 
the cross Drains. 
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they must have long since fallen in. — Economy too (which ought always to be a consi 1 
ation of importance in great works) favours the form of Drain which I have recommend T 
as Bog-Drains made broad at top and narrow at bottom are much cheaper than those wh h 
are made of equal breadth at top and bottom; as the former contains fewer cubic vard ' 
a running perch of work, and the principal part of the excavation is at the surface where 
pitching is required. no 

It is necessary that the minor Drains, which are intended to receive the waters from the 
cross Drains, See. should be made deeper as well as larger than them, otherwise the water 
being nearly on a level would have a tendency to stagnate in the cross Drains. r 


Having thus disposed of the first and principal step towards reclamation, viz. Drainaee 
I shall proceed to consider the different kinds of Bog which are usually met with, as a different 
mode of treatment will be found expedient for each sort. 


Description of the Different KINDS of BOG which are found in this Country. 

In this part of the country two distinct species of Bog may be observed, which I shall 
denominate fibrous or red Bog, and Quagmire, and compact or black Boo-. 

I am fully aware, that the naming any thing by its predominant colour has been much 
disapproved of by men of science, as being too vague ; I am, however, induced to persist in 
this mode, in hopes of being better understood by country Gentlemen and Farmers with 
whom the names of Red Bog and Black Bog are perfectly familiar. 


Fibrous or Ilea Bog, Fibrous or Red Bog is the most predominant species in this Country; in fact the chief 

Is the most predomi- part of the surface of most of our extensive Bogs is composed of it ; on minute examination 
country 1 ^ 16 * “ it appears to be almost entirely composed of fibres of the Sphagnum Palustre (or Bog-Moss) 

It is chiefly composed a very perfect state; its external appearance is usually reddish brown, when dry its 
Of the Sphkgnum Pa- colour is darker, and approaches to clove brown ; in this state it is usually covered by 
lustre or uog-iioss. common heath (Erica Vulgaris) which gives it at a distance an olive, or, if in blossom a 
pinkish hue. 


When very wet this species of Bog assumes a greenish colour, owing to its being covered- 
by various kinds of Moss (but chiefly the Sphagnum Palustre,) which grow luxuriantly on 
the surface. J 

In the section of the Turf-bank in Tiraahoe Bog, which with its description, &c. forms 
the Appendix to my former Report, it may be observed, that the fibrous Moss continues 
from the surface to the depth of 10 leer, below which point the fibres become less perfect, 
and the gradation ot colour, as well as the distinctness of fibre, continue progressively, the 
one increasing and the other diminishing without any interruption (if we except the adven- 
tmons interposition of a thin stratum, chiefly composed of twigs of Alder and Birch trees) 
between the Red and the Black Bog, the several varieties of which latter form the lower 
strata or that section. 


In all Bogs, where the 

« “ a >' 


From hence it appears, that in all Bogs where the ripper part is composed of Red Bog 

, 5 may expect to find the lower composed of Black Bog; and in this supposition, we afe 

W.J it. lower “ome out in the observation that those parts of the Bog which extend on a lower level 

" f fo„ y “ a “ d t0 b' Bla*ck°Bo * *** B ° S ’ ' th “ e Turf has bem 1-™% 


Of Quagmire : 

Quagmire is only a variety of the red Bog : I have given this denomination to those parts 
ot the red Bog which are so wet and soft, as to render their interior nearly inaccessible; 
uhere they occur, the Bog is usually shallow, it seldom exceeds 14 feet in depth, and rarely 
amounts to 20 feet. 

V The $. fre fl uent, y oc , cu Py the most elevated situations in the Bog, and diverge from thence 
- ' P/. W l n< ! ( lnS 1 C0Urses °t* rre g«lar breadth towards the edges. The interior of these Quagmires 


Fated situations 
Bug. 

1 bey are the seat of 
Springs. 

Tufts of Grass and . • , ', . , — -- “<*u alau lu siuuteu 

Bushes are found grow- Dlrcl b which are universally met with in the very wettest Quagi 


is usually the seat of springs, to the nutritious particles contained in the waters of'vvhich 
‘uL x 1 a , _ th ? S™?th °f tufts of the white grass, or soft meadow-grass (Holenes 
Ganatus) and the florin or jolnted-grass, and also to stunted trees or bushes of alder and 


ing on the Surface. 

Compact, or Black 
Bog, 

Hassometimes a strong 
resemblance to Pitch, 
or Pitch Cosl. 

It contains rarely any 
vegetable remains. 

Black Bog is sup- 
posed to have grown 
slowly under Water, 
and that the Red Bog 
commenced growing 


Of Compact or Black Bog. 

lo J^ e co ^°^ of t,lls species of Bog varies from deep reddish brown to jet black; in the 
f r t£ aS f 6 m ^ SS - ls P ei 'lectly compact, and has a strong resemblance to pitch or pitch- 
a , the fracture bein<r conchoidal in every direction, and lustre glistening. This kind of 
og con ams very rarely any vegetable remains; where they do occur, I have always found 
them to consist of some of the varieties of rushes which grow in stagnant waters ; from 
ence we may oe led to conclude, that black Bog was formed, or grew slowly, under water, 
v uci W! per aps sufficiently account for the great difference of composition that exists 
nr 7 ;™ , at s Pf le ? .° t ^ ie Ted Bog, which we may suppose to have commenced 

g n 0 when the blag Bog had reached the surface of the water, and to have since 
continued 

Anallsh trihe^rifirlrpllf V ^, 8 ‘ V ,' n "V*! Re l )ort J a perfect Bog, but a personal accident bas prevented me from account 
Analyse, of the different varieties of fibrous and compact plishing it in time. 
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continued to vegetate, and to have annually increased in height above the water, and con- 
sequently above the level of the discharge, being constantly supplied with sufficient moisture 
by ram, or by capillary attraction from the water below. This supposition is strengthened 
by the fact, that twigs and branches of trees are sometimes found irregularly scattered at the 
point of junction of the Red and Black Bogs, see Section of the Turf-bank in my first 
Report. 

Compact or black Bog is frequently met with, unaccompanied by fibrous or red Bog, 
but in such cases it seldom forms great tracts; it is generally found in narrow strips, be- 
tween the base of the gravel-hills which surround the Bog, and the abrupt edges of the red 
Bog, which rises frequently at an angle of 45 0 to the height of 15 or 20 feet above the sur- 
face of the black Bog. It is generally covered by a scanty coat of grass, which is of very 
little value on account of the great quantity of water by which it is overspread ; in any part 
where the water is less abundant, or where it has been entirely, or even partially, discharged 
by drainage, the natural grasses may be observed growing; and on minute examination, 
white clover may sometimes be found vegetating amongst the grass. 

tn those situations where Turf has been cut, black Bog, as above observed, is universally 
found ; as the Turf-cutters are frequently prevented by the want of sufficient Drains from 
cutting deep into the black Bog, they necessarily leave the greater and by far the most 
valuable part of it behind them, as it is. invariably found, that the compactness of the Bog 
increases with its depth, and the more dense the Turf, the hotter and more durable is the 
fire. 

I shall now proceed to consider the several properties of the different manures which the 
Country affords, and which may be advantageously used in the reclamation of Bogs. 


Of the several Manures which the Country affords. 

In treating on this subject, I shall confine my observations entirely to the different fossil 
or earthy manures which are to be met with, either in the Bogs themselves, or in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. The most important of which are, 

Lime and Limestone, 

Limestone Gravel, 

Tenaceous or Blue Clay, and 
Turf Ashes. 

Of Lime and Limestone. 

Carbonate of Lime or common Limestone, is a mild substance, nearly insoluble in water ; 
«t is usually composed of nearly equal parts of pure lime and carbonic acid gas or fixed air; 
this aerial acid is very volatile ; heat, when applied by the well known process of burning 
lime, will easily expel it; in this state it is said to be caustic. 

Caustic or quick-lime, when exposed for some time to the action of the atmosphere, or to 
animal or vegetable substances (which it quickly dissolves) attracts a greater proportion of 
carbonic acid gas than it contained previously to its being calcined ; in this state it becomes 
again mild. 

The most simple mode of discovering whether Lime retains any degree of causticity, that 
■is, whether it be or be not perfectly saturated with carbonic acid gas, is by applying a 
moistened piece of paper, stained yellow with turmeric to the surface of the Lime ; if it be 
caustic, the colour of the paper will immediately be changed from yellow to red ; if mild, no 
such effect will take place. 

When Water is poured on caustic-lime, it quickly loses its compact form, and falls into 
a nearly impalpable powder ; this substance is usually called slacked-lime, by Chemists 
Hydrate of Lime. 

Lime is not rendered less caustic by being slacked ; the quantity of water which it absorbs, 
amounting generally to about one-third of its weight, has no other effect than that of dividing 
its particles; on exposure to the air the water contained in slacked-lime is quickly expelled, 
and carbonic acid gas is absorbed from the atmosphere, lime having a stronger affinity or 
attraction for carbonic acid gas than it has for water. 

Caustic or quick-lime is the best state in which that substance can be applied as a Manure 
to boggy soils, as it has the effect of quickly dissolving the vegetable substance with which 
it is placed in contact. 

In the process of decomposition the vegetable substances give out carbonic acid gas 
which is attracted by the lime ; the lime thus becomes mild, and is rendered capable of 
affording nutriment to plants, by gradually giving out the fixed air which it had absorbed 
from the decomposing Moss. 

This process does not render the lime again caustic, as fixed air is as quickly attracted 
from the atmosphere as it is absorbed by the plants. 

Mild Lime when used as a Manure on Bog, has no effect in decomposing the Moss, it 
therefore remains dead till called into action by the growth of plants. 

409. T t For 
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—(5-)— For the same reasons that caustic or quick-lime is the best mode of applying that sub- 

EXTRACT8 stance as a Manure to Bog, it is improper for upland, particularly when used as a surface 

from the Appendixes to dressing on grass ; a very dirty fallow might however be benefited by a cautious admixture 
v precedin g Reports. , of caustic-lime, as it would have a tendency to dissolve the roots of noxious weeds. 

Lime combined with carbonic acid is not the only state in which that substance is found 
in quarries; Gypsum (that is lime combined with sulphuric acid) is found in considerable 
quantities in the north of Ireland, but has not been met with, nor do 1 believe it exists in 
quarries in the provinces of Leinster or Connaught. ’ 

On this account it is not necessary to dwell on its effects in this place as a Manure ; I shall 
only add, that where it has been used in large quantities, it has been found destructive to 
vegetation. 

Carbonate of lime is sometimes found combined with carbonate of magnesia; this com- 
pounded rock, when heated, gives out its carbonic acid gas more quickly than common 
limestone, but attracts it from the atmosphere, and from decomposing plants much more 
slowly. 

Mr. Professor Davy, in his late admirable course of Lectures (delivered in the Laboratory 
of the Dublin Society,) on the application of Chemistry to agriculture, observed, that 
magnesian limestone when rendered caustic, may perhaps be considered as superior to 
common caustic-lime as a Manure for Bogs, as its effects would be more lasting, for the 
reasons above stated, namely, that it requires a much longer, time to become saturated with 
carbonic acid gas. 

tainil) 6 whether Lime" mo( l e of ascertaining whether Limestone contains any Magnesia or not, is very simple, 

•ton'econtahis'any Mag- v ' z - throw a small portion of Limestone, coarsely powdered, into a glass containing dilute 
*e»s. Muriatic Acid (spirit of Salt,) or dilute Nitrous Acid (Aqua Fortis ;) if the stone contains 

much Magnesia a weak effervescence will take place, and a white cloud will be formed in the 
liquor; but if it contain none, the effervescence will be very strong, and the solution, if the 
Limestone be white, greyish white, or blue, will be nearly colourless ; if the Limestone be 
black, the solution will necessarily be black, owing to the colouring matter of the stonej 
which, in the instance of Kilkenny Marble, contains from one half to one per cent of carbon 
or coaly matter. 


Gypsum. 

Has not been found 
in Qoarries in tlie pro- 
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Limestone Gravel. 
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Limestone Gravel. 

It appears from the descriptions given in my former and present Report, that the whole 
of the Bogs in this District are surrounded by abrupt ridges of limestone gravel ; and also 
from the Sections, that in every instance this substance is found immediately below a thin 
stratum of blue clay, which is interposed between it and the bottom of the Bogs. 

The hills of limestone gravel differ materially from each other in the size of the rolled 
masses of limestone of which they are chiefly composed, and may be classed in the follow* 
mg manner, viz. 

First. In some instances these rolled masses exceed three feet in diameter ; where such, 
occur, clay mixed with small limestone gravel, or rather limestone sand, is usually found 
interposed between them. J 


Second. Extensive ridges of rolled limestone are sometimes found perfectly free from 
any admixture of clay or other foreign substance ; in this case the rounded pebbles are 
nearly of an equal size, seldom exceeding three inches in diameter, and rarely less than one; 
these ridges have a strong resemblance to the rounded strong masses which form the edge 
next the land of a rocky sea-beach, and evidently had their origin from eddies formed by 
strong currents of water running in nearly opposite directions. 

Third. Hills composed of strata of limestone gravel, or rather of limestone sand, are 
also frequently met with ; though the stratification is not perfectly regular, still the beds are 
very distinct from each other, and usually differ very materially both in their composition and 
m the size of their particles ; some (particularly the upper beds) contain much clay, whilst 
others are perfectly free from that substance, having little or no tendency to sully clear 
water when thrown into it. - 


First variety used as 
manure. 


Second variety used 
in making Koads. 


Third variety used 
in building. 


These three varieties of limestone gravel are applicable to three different uses : The 
cia} mixed with limestone gravel or limestone sand, contained in the first class, and also 
in the upper part of the third, has long been known as an admirable manure for the pro- 
duction or wheat, the Farmers in this country call it corn or manuring gravel ; this substance 
has also been employed with signal success in the reclamation of fibrous or red Bog, of which 
1 shall hereafter speak more at large. ° 

The second variety of limestone gravel is used chiefly in the formation of Roads, and is 
admirably adapted to that purpose, but if used in forming Roads on Bog, itought to have 
a so e oi sub-stratum of clay aud branches of trees (if they can he procured) 'first laid on to 
prevent its sinking unequally, or mixing with the upper surface of the, Bog. 


T. he P u £f kedsof the third variety are usually employed in building, and from their being 
per ecth tree rrom day, form, when not overcharged with lime (a caution rarely observed) 
perhaps the hardest mortar that we are acquainted with. 


Tenacious 
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Tenacious or Blue Clay. 


This substance is found almost universally forming the immediate sub-stratum of the 
Bogs in this country ; it is generally perfectly free from gritty or stony particles ; where they 
occur, it comes under the class of corn or manuring gravel. 


Tenacious or Bine. 
Clay, forms the imme- 
diate substratum of the 
Bogs. 


Blue clay is an excellent manure for fibrous or Red Bog ; it fills up the interstices, and it is an excellent 
gives compactness and solidity to the surface, and owing to its quality of retaining water, Manure for Red Bog. 
prevents tbjs porous species or Bog from becoming too dry in summer. 


Of Turf Ashes. 

This substance is divisible into three distinct species, viz. Ashes. 

White Ashes, Yellow Ashes, and Red Ashes. 


White Ashes. 


As a manure this kind of ashes is of little or no value, at least it has hitherto been found white Ashe* are of 
impossible to collect it into a sufficient body to bring its useful properties into action on a jjtde or no value as » 
large scale. 

Yellow Ashes. 


By yellow I mean that which remains from the burning of that variety of compact or Black Yellow Ashes are 
Bog which contains lime. es . lee ™ ed a 

Yellow Ashes are much esteemed as a Manure both on compact Bog and upland; they tor mack »>g. 
will give excellent crops of rape, potatoes, oats, &c. 


Red Ashes. 

Are considered rather superior to yellow or earthy ashes as a manure ; they have however 
nearly similar effects in the production of crops. 

The whole of the foregoing Manures may be applied beneficially to every species of Bog ; Red Ashes are also ex- 
hut the decree of their effect will be proportionate to the capability which the Manure pos- cellent on Black Bog. 
sesses of counteracting any injurious qualities which the Bog may contain in itself, or by 
adding a substance which may bring its native valuable qualities into action. I shall now 
therefore take into consideration the effects which these several Manures will exert on each 
species of Bog. 


Application of the foregoing Manures to the different kinds of Bog. 
Manure best suited to the improvement of Red Bog. 


This species of Bog when first drained is extremely porous and open in its texture, on Manures suited to 
which account it is liable to become so dry in summer, that the natural grasses which RedBog. 
in spring had vegetated on its surface, frequently die from want of moisture; from the ab- Surface is decom- 
seuce of water and by long exposure to the atmosphere, the surface of the Red Bog is de- ^ AtJ ^*^ e 5ure t0 
composed ; the mass is thus rendered more compact, and becomes capable or supplying food 
and moisture to plants in dry weather ; this operation of nature, though certain, is however 
very tedious. 

I shall therefore submit to your consideration, the means we have in our power of quick- 
ening her pace, and of rendering the improvements more perfect. 


That species of limestone gravel which is called corn or manuring gravel, is the most 
efficient Manure with which we are acquainted, for creating a rapid and lasting improve- 
ment on the surface of fibrous or red Bog. 


Corn Gravel is th. 
most efficient Manure 
for creating a lasting 
improvement on Red 


Two modes of applying this substance are practised; the first, is by merely spreading yintmode. 
gravel on the surface of the Bog when drained. Its effects are manifest ; they are superior, 
although somewhat similar, to those ascribed to tenacious or blue clay, to which must be 
added the nutritive qualities of the lime contained in the gravel, which gives out its xe 
air to the plants which are supplied with moisture by the clay in very dry weather, and are 
thereby kept alive. 


Some farmer, plough or dig up the Bog. previous to spreading the gravel, and afterwards s«.«d™d,. 
gather the whole into heaps and burn them ; a very valuable and heavy kind of as es is us 
formed, which is composed partly of white ashes, partly of burned clay, and partly o caus 
or quick-lime. . 

The quick-lime immediately acts on the red Bog and dissolves it, but the clay loses Us 
tenacity by being burned, and is thereby deprived not only of its quality of retammg water, 
hut of Its tendency to remain on the surface of the Bog ; the whole of the ashes having _ no 
check will naturally descend through the open fibres of the Moss, and in a ew y y ^ jwond mode of 

will have sunk so far that the surface will be deprived of their beneficial e ■ proceeding should be 

reasoning be just, the second mode of proceeding, namely, by burning, should be derenreoa deferred nil the sarf.ee 
few years, or until the surface of the drained Bog should have so tar subsided as to become rf*. Bog to b™™ 
sufficiently solid to retain water, and to prevent the passage of the ashes downwar s.^ 
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Bine Clay is a good 
Manure for Red Bog. 


Caustic Lime should 
not be used alone as a 
Manure on Red Bog. 


No very beneficial 
effects can be expected 
from the application of 
Ashes alone, as a Ma- 
nure on Red Bog. 


Improvement of Quag- 


Manures, similar to 
those proposed for Red 
Bog, should be resorted 


Yellow or Red Ashes 
are the best Manure for 
the improvement of 
Black Bog. 

Lime used. 


Long cnltivation ren- 
ders Black Bog friable. 


Crops best suited to 
Bog cultivation. 


Rape. 

Oats, Potatoes, and 
Rye. 

Hemp has been tried, 
but did not always suc- 
ceed. 


Extract from Mr. 
Nasmith’* Essay on the 
Properties and (Jses of 
Peat. 
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such circumstances, the most beneficial effects might be expected from burning the surfac 
of the Bog. 

Tenacious or blue Clay, comes next in the order of valuable Manures, for the improve 
ment of fibrous or red Bog; its effects have been already described ; caustic or quick-lim" 
might be added with great advantage in conjunction with the clay, as it would dissolve the 
surface of the Bog, and would be prevented from passing through the fibres of the Moss bv 
the tenacity of the clay. ’ •' 

For the reasons already stated, it is almost unnecessary to add, that caustic lime should 
not be used alone as a Manure on fibrous or red Bog, but should always be accompanied 
by clay or corn gravel. 

No very beneficial, or at least no permanently good effects, can reasonably be expected 
from the application of either yellow or red ashes alone as a Manure, on the surface of a red 
Bog when drained, as these substances, unless accompanied by corn gravel or by clay 
would almost immediately pass through the fibres of the moss and be lost. 


Improvement of Quagmire. 

Though this species of.. Bog is the wettest and least inviting of any, when in its native 
state, it is more easily drained, and becomes profitable with less expense than any other. 

Shortly after the excess of water has been dischaaged, a thick coat of sweet grass usually 
springs up ; if it be wished to raise crops on it, the same Manures which are proposed for 
the reclamation of red Bog should be resorted to, and the same precaution observed to pre- 
vent the effects of porosity on account of the open texture of this Bog. V 

Manures best suited to the Reclamation of Black Bog. 

The principal difference which exists in an agricultural point of view, between fibrous or 
red Bog, and compact or black Bog, is the extreme porosity of the one, and the density of 
the other ; their treatment must be therefore extremely different. 

The Manure which has been found most efficacious on this species of Bog, is ashes pro- 
duced from the burning ofthis substance itself; if it be wished to cultivate grass for meadow 
or grazing, lime is very beneficial ; if the boggy soil be in fallow, the lime should be caustic • 
if it be intended only as surface-dressing on grass, it should be mild ; if clay or limestone 
gravel be used, they should be gathered into heaps and burned along with the surface of the 
Bog, so as totally to destroy their power of retaining water, to which this species of Bog is 
too muen disposed. ° 

When black or compact Bog has been long subjected-to annual cultivation, it loses its 
compactness and becomes very triable ; when this happens, limestone gravel or clay may be 
beneficially resorted to. J J 


Cultivation of Bog. 

I have thus endeavoured to lay before you a general description of the different species of 
Bog, and also of the different Manures which the country affords, pointing out, as far as the 
experience of others and my own observation could guide me, the particular effects which 
each kind of Manure might reasonably be expected to have on the different species of Bog. 

I shall now lay before you some general remarks on the crops and grasses which appear 
to be best suited to Bog cultivation, together with a statement of the process (accompanied 
by an estimate of the expense thereof) which I should recommend for the complete recla- 
mation ot red Bog. 1 


Rape appears to be the most favourite crop, at least in the commencement ; Oats, Pota- 
toes and Rye, are found to answer nearly as well ; the latter is, however, frequently good 
when other crops fail. I have seen Wheat tried on the surface of very deep red Bog ; the 
produce was tolerably good, but the grain was not full. Hemp has been tried by many 
persons with various success; where failures have occurred, they are perhaps attributable 
more to ignorance of the mode of cultivation, and the proper method of saving and drying, 
than to any imperfection in the boggy soil. It is to be observed, that this plant likes a deep 
soil, but will not thrive in wet; unless, therefore, the Bog shall have been previously com- 
Lr- y (ra,n t d ’, the S01 S0 T e de P tlj ) tu rned up, and exposed to the atmosphere, and in- 
termixed with limestone gravel, there can be little hope of obtaining a valuable crop; but 
•with these precautions the best success may be expected. 

fnlb!wi!l aS ? lth - Ha “ il { on > in h ! s Essa y on the Properties and Uses of Peat, gives the 
boggy s?ils: P the several species of Grass which have been known to grow on 

« odorat “ m (sweet-smelling early meadow grass or vernal grass) is found 

“ mbSt tL Wh «i e ° D ? ea . t "S rouads where land-water has flowed ; it is a valuable grass, 
a jj‘ e summer 6 Ca e * s P nn 8 ln g early, and putting forth abundance of new leaves through 

u for A ^y e rnrpS e re SiS ^ t,3eadow ^ox-tail grass) grows in similar places, and is valuable 

tt ^ eat mea dow-grass) and Poa trivialis (common meadow-grass) are 

& w lcd a Eea ty soil is highly agreeable ; they propagate very fast in it ; cover 

(t the 
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s< the surface With a close Turf, and are excellent Grasses, very productive both of Hav and 
5 -^7“ G 7, S " 8 ( cres * ed . fox - Iail grass) 1 have not nnftequentlj seen ibout 

the borfe'sot a Peat-fietd; it abounds in the best pastures, and cattle are fond of it 

Children might be taught to know these plants, and collect the heads as soon as the J s "7 " 

seeds were ripe, two or three years before a field was to be sown ; these seeds sown on a t 1 g ' 1 

piece of well-prepared ground, each species by itself, would soon produce a stock which itJTTr^ur Griffin, 

" might be preserved till it was wanted. «ep. u- -\n. unmtn. 

“ Trefolium repens (white Clover) abonnds much on Peat with which earth has been 
mixed ; its value for 1 asture is well known, and as its seeds are to be had in the shoos it 
lC ought not to be omitted. * 

“ Sathyrus Pratensis (common yellow flowering vetehling, or tare everlasting) [ have 
“ sometimes, but not frequently, seen about the borders of a Peat-field; it is valuable fod- 
“ t,er > , an “ as “ 15 ver y prolific, its seeds might easily be gathered : and trial made of it 
“ would succeed. 

“ Lotus corniculatus (Bird’s-foot trefoil, has a yellow flower like that of broom, and 
“ leaves with three lobes) is the only other plant of the diadelphia class, which I recollect 
« abounding on Peat-grounds ; it has been much extolled as food for cattle, but they seem 
“ not fond of it while green ; it is not rejected in hay, aud is perhaps eaten when other 
“ grasses fail; as it is congenial to a Peat-soil, and grows to a good size, it should certainly 
“ he adopted. J 

“ Trefolium pratensis (meadow fox-tail) the cow-grass of the English farmer, puts out 
“ many horizontal roots from the main one, and would probably keep hold of a Peat-soil • 

“ if it should succeed it would make a valuable fodder, and therefore merits a trial.” 


Expense of Reclaiming Bog, so as to render it worth £. l. 10s. per Acre. 

In respect to the mode by which the Bogs when drained shall be brought into profit, by Expense or recU™- 
distributing on the surface the Manures above-mentioned, much will depend upon there- ingBog. 
lative circumstances of each particular Bog, in respect to the distance of the gravel, clay, or 
lime to be laid out upon it. 


In some situations it may be found expedient, by placing stop-gates at the main Drains, 
to dam up the water, and thereby to make temporary Canals, whereupon the Manure may 
be conveyed on floats into central situations, and from thence, either in times of frost or 
after some continuation of dry weather, it may be distributed by carts or wheel-barrows upon 
the surface of the Bog. I understand, that Mr. Edgeworth has (in such situations) recom- 
mended the use of moveable temporary railways; and [ am fully pursuaded, that if they he 
constructed upon a simple plan they will be found to diminish the expense, and considerably 
to facilitate the progress of the work : hut these are only general, and perhaps obvious sug- 
gestions. The practical improver will expect closer and more distinct views of the subject, 
particularly in regard to the amount of the expense, and the probable return to be expected 
in the course of 3, 4, or 5 years, for the original out-lay ; I shall therefore give what ap- 
pears to me (upon the best information I have been able to obtain) a fair and candid pros- 
pectus of such an undertaking. 

I should recommend, that after the several Drains suggested by me shall have been com- 
pleted, that the Bog should be suffered to remain for eighteen months, or perhaps two years, 
to subside ; during which time it will be necessary to employ a sufficient number of labour- 
ers, under the direction of a competent Overseer, to remove obstructions, and to keep the 
Drains in perfect repair ; in estimating the Drains, I have increased the price per cubic yard 
to cover this expense. 

This I consider to be a very important part of the system, and in very wet Bogs it will 
require much attention, at least for the first year. 

That part of the Bog which lies nearest to the clay or gravel, will of course be brought 
into profit at a smaller expense than that which lies more distant, the estimate must there- 
fore be formed upon the average expense of manuring a given number of acres ; suppose a 
square of 400 acres, divided into twenty equal parts, by main, minor, and cross Drains, and 
communicating with each other, wherein the water in some instances may be occasionally 
dammed up by stop-gates, and the whole when necessary brought nearly upon one level as 
above-mentioned. 

The gravel and clay may be deposited by narrow floats on the borders of the several 
divisions. 


The first process ought to be to form roads along the edges of the Drains, sufficiently strong 
to bear the weight of small carts; and again I must recur to the superior advantage in this 
process, to be derived from the plan of wooden moveable railways. 

I am next to consider the quantity of manuring-gravel which would be sufficient to cover 
an acre of Bog, in order to render it capable of producing a good crop of Rape, Potatoes or 
Oats, or rather a succession of these three crops, without, any further addition of Manure 
than the Ashes that would be produced by alight or partial burning of the surface. I should 
suppose that six loads to the perch of gravel (each load containing about seven hundred 
weight) would be amply sufficient to cover each acre, together with a slight top-dressing of 
Ashes, 01 (if more convenient) of' quick-lime, say one thousand loads, or three hundred and 
fifty tons of gravel to the acre, I should calculate, that upon a general average, each load 
409. U u could 


The first ob ject should 
be to t’orm Roads. 

Wooden moveable 
Railways would be 
very useful. 


1000 Loads of Gra- 
ve), equal lo 350 ions, 
are proposed to be laid 
on the Bog. 
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- The Eipence would could be laid on the Bog at an expense of about four-pence per load, or £. 1 6. 13s. 4 j. 
be £. 16 . 13 s. 4d. per per acre> anc i t h a t the top-dressing of caustic-lime would cost about £.6 per acre more, to 
aC r' f 1/ £ 6 which add the expense of planting and digging out an acre of Potatoes, £. 1 o. I would re- 

planting and digging, commend a second crop of Potatoes to follow the first, in which case the produce of the 
&C. an acre of Potatoes second year will be found greatly superior to that of the first; the third year a crop of Oats, 
f.io. an d to laydown the land with Hay-seed ; fourth year Meadow, without any additional 

A second Crop of 
Potatoes should follow expense, 
the first. 3 rd year a crop of Oats. 4 th year Meadow. 

The Bog would then Jf I a m not greatly mistaken, the Bog so treated would be completely reclaimed, and 
be worth £. i. 10s. per W£(U jd > j n - lts t h en state, be well worth £. i . 10 s. per acre per annum. 

Another rotation of There is another rotation of crops which I should prefer to the foregoing, and which is 
Cr0 P 3 - also frequently practised, with the exception, however, that the large quantity of clay and 

gravel which I have recommended, is seldom if ever afforded to the Bog in the first instance 
and on which increased quantity I build my expectation of perfect reclamation, by forming 
a solid upper stratum on the Bog, without which the plough can only operate at particular 
seasons, and even then with danger and difficulty to the cattle. 

ist Crop Rape. After the one thousand loads of gravel as above stated shall have been laid out and spread, 
2d Crop Potatoes in t ^ e w hole should be lightly ploughed, and after a slight top-dressing of lime, or of red ashes, 
by 0 a'ts' and 6 Meadow, which latter may he easily produced by burning the surface of the nearest red Bog, a crop 
An additional Cover- of Rape should be sown, to be succeeded with one crop of drill Potatoes, Oats and Meadow 
ing of 250 Loads of anc | as S00Q as the hay shall be mowed, about two hundred and fifty loads of gravel or clay 
Gravel proposed. pg r acre should be laid out and spread upon the surface. This process would leave the land 
(for such I might then call it) in a state of great power and vigour, and infinitely more pro- 
fitable to the farmer for Tillage, Meadow or Pasture, than most of the uplands in the neigh- 
Reclaimed Bog va- bourhood. I might venture to say, that after the above process, including the second top- 
lued at £.1. 10s. per dressing of gravel, the value of the Bog to the farmer would far exceed (but I shall state it at 
■ acte * no more than) £.i. ios. per Irish acre. 

[Mr. Griffith then proceeds to various details, which are inserted in the Second 
Report.] 


REP. II. — Mr. Jones, on Bogs in Meath, Westmeath, and King’s county ; — General 
observations aud plan for opening drains ; with a Plate. 


Causes of vretnes 
Bogs 

the tenacity of ther 
ter causes the wate. 
lie on the surface. 


Mr. Jones, on the Bogs in Meath, Westmeath, and King’s county. 

Origiu and growth of With respect to the origin and growth of the Bogs in this Kingdom, I believe it is pretty 
B °e 5 - generally known and understood, that the substance of which they are composed is vegetable 

matter in various stages of decomposition, resting on an under strata, in general of blue or 
yellow clay or gravel, and frequently of marie, the depth of which below the surface varies 
from ten to forty feet, and is scarcely ever regular for any great extent, as will be seen by the 
Sections taken for the main and transverse lines of Drainage. 

1 in B °g s in general are more or less saturated with water, the cause of which is, either springs 
from the under strata on which they rest, or those issuing from the adjoining high lands, or 
at- from rain falling on their surface. The tenacity of the vegetable matter of which they are 
to composed, causes the water in the latter instance to be retained on their surface, by which 
means vegetation is chilled, except for the warmest months in. the year, when the heat of the 
sun absorbs a great portion of the moisture, and causes a partial growth of heath, moss, and 
grass, which by the winter’s rain is again deadened and decomposed. A succession of the 
above circumstances has, I conceive, tended much to the growth of Bogs in this Kingdom 
rrom swampy marshes or stagnant pools to their present state. 

Circumstanced as the Bogs are in this District, their reclamation could he much more 
- • easily effected than appears at first view, the outlets or discharging points of their waters 

ying in general so much below their summits, that the Drains executed as marked on the 
accompanying Map, would carry off all the water of the Bog so effectually, that in the 
course of a short time they could be rendered fit to receive agricultural improvements. 

Good effects of Drain- Thefirst good effect that would result from the Drainage of wet Bog, would be a general 

e ' heath, and grass of a peculiar sort, which vegetates spontaneously on the surface 

of reclaimed Bogs, and is excellent food for young cattle. As the JBogs subsided by the 
sin £ing of the Drains, cattle of every description might feed on them ; so that by the ex- 
penditure of a comparatively small sum of money, the large tracts that are now in an unpro- 
S r°“„ become so much pasture, a great portion of the edges of which might 

be immediately tilled, which improvement would extend ultimately to the centre of the 

^ r ,^ ns trough the Bogs are laid out (according to circumstances at about 
, and , th , e tea Mvene Drains, crossing the main Drains generally at right 
mncirinrat-- ^i! are , a so aK * oa * at l be distance of 8o perches from each other ; the principal 
foil A-nm r n daS been, to point them in such directions as to give the waters the greatest 
fall from the summit of the Bog, to their outlets or natural discharging points. 

The 


Main Drains. 
Transverse Drains. 
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The main and transverse Drains through the Bogs will be found to consolidate and cause 

them to subside very consider biv ; yet for the purpose of rendering them fit to receive agri- 

cultuial impiovements, intermediate Drains, both between the main and transverse lines fsc* Drains necessary, 
will be indispensably necessary ; these Draiiis to be midway between the others, and sunk 
five feet deep. 

Wet Bogs will not admit of the main and transverse Drains to be sunk at once to their Wet Bogs will not 
full depth, as the sides would have a tendency to close together, and the bottom to rise and admit of dee P Drains 
swell up. Time, therefore, must necessarily be given for their sinking bring sunk at °“' e t0 

1 J ° = their depth. 

The main Drains through deep and wet Bogs, I propose to be sunk from 14 to 16 feet size of Main and 
deep, and the transverse Drains to be sunk from 10 to 12 feet deep; the whole to be two feet Transverse Drains, 
wide at bottom when finished. 


The annexed PLAN of the method to be pursued in sinking Drains in Bogs, will, I trust, 
be found clear and satisfactory. 

The mode that I have found most eligible to adopt in executing Drains through Bo<rs, is 
to begin by first opening them (like E in the annexed Plan) viz. 4 feet wide at top, sinking 
them 3 feet deep, and making them one foot wide at bottom throughout their whole extent. 
When the Bog by this means has subsided (a foot or eighteen inches) to a b, which it will do 
in tire course of a very short time, immediately adjoining the Drain, repeat the sinking by 
taking off one foot on each side of them, which will give sufficient room for sinking them 
two feet deeper. As the Bog will gradually subside to erf, ef, g h, i k, l m, n 0, the 
above operation of resinking the Drains should be continued until the whole be sunk to the 
depth intended : it is on the above principle that I have calculated the Drains to be sunk 
through the Bogs in this District. 

A, B, C, D, is the Section of a main Drain 16 feet deep, 2 feet wide at bottom, slopes of the 
sides 6 inches horizontal to 12 inches perpendicular. A perch (21 feet in length) of a Drain 
of the above Section would contain 1 24 cubic yards of excavation ; but by smiting the Drains 
in the manner above described, and according to the several repeated cuttings E, F, G, H, 
I, K, L, M, a perch would only contain 66 cubic yards when excavated to the bottom, 
provided the Bog subsided in the proportion that is here amplified, which in this instance is 
9 feet from the original surface to the surface which the Drains would be at when finished ; 
they will then be nine feet wide at top and 7 feet at depth. By adopting this method, a 
saving is made in actual excavation of 58 cubic yards of Bog and fluid matter contained in 
the spaces of A P N, Q BO, which would inevitably be encountered in the instance of 
opening Drains to the full width at top, according to the depth to be sunk. 

In moderately firm Bogs, the saving in point of execution will not be quite so much as in 
the above example ; but in the wet Bogs it will be found to be probably more, as the sub- 
siding will be greater. 

In almost all instances of draining Bogs, I conceive that the above is not only the best 
practical method to pursue, but also the most eligible and economical for cutting Drains ; 
the widening and sinking the Drains being repeated as the Bog consolidates, it is evident 
that the sides will not have the same tendency to collapse, nor the bottom to swell up, as 
would be the case were the Drains to be opened to the full width requisite to sink them at 
once to the proposed depth. 

During the operation of sinking the Drains, frequent trials should be made, to give vent to 
the water from the bottom and understrata, by boring to it with an auger of about three or 
four inches in diameter. This operation is attended with very little labour, and the bene- 
ficial effects of it 1 have frequently observed : as, whatever springs may be at bottom, by 
this means will get vent, and discharge by the Drains, which would otherwise continue to 
saturate, and keep the Bogs afloat. 

It is by no means to be inferred that the entire surface of the Bog will subside in the 
same proportion as that adjoining the Drains ; but this circumstance need not impede the 
widening and deepening of the Drains in the manner above described, as, by the time that 
the first sinking is performed throughout their extent, the Bog will be so much subsided at 
the place where first opened, that it will be in a state to admit of being proceeded on with 
the second cutting, and so progressively till the whole is finished. 


Method of working 
Drains in Bogs. 


by executing Driins in 
manner here proposed 


Saving in execution 
of Drains, with respect 
to tirm aud wet Bogs. 


Bottom of Drains M 
be bored during ope- 
ration of sinking. 


The whole surface of 
Bog will not subside in 
same proportion as ad- 
joining the Drains. 


REP. II. — Mr. Longfield, on Bogs bounded on the North by the Grand Canal between 
Tullamore and its junction with the Shannon, called the district of the River 
Brisna ; plans for drains,' general observations, improvements, &c. 

Mr. Longfield, on the Bogs to the South of the Grand Canal, in that part between 
Tullamore and Shannon Harbour. 

I have the satisfaction also to state, that I have every where found sufficient falls from the 
Bogs to carry off the surface waters of them, and in general it is practicable to drain the 
under strata, should such an expensive undertaking be ever deemed advisable. But such 
deep sinking in the interior of the Bogs I do not conceive absolutely requisite to effect the 
object of Drainage (unless you reach the under strata) from this very extraordinary cir- 

409. cu instance. 
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(5.) cumstance, that the vegetable matter of which the Bogs are composed, is so far from bein? 

EXTRACTS °f a porous nature, that it is perfectly retentive; of course Main Drains of even 00 feet deef 
from the Appendices to and 80 perches, as under, would have no more effect upon the centre of the surface between 
preceding Reports, them, than if they were only sunk to the depth recommended for Surface Drains. 

‘ ~ / This may appear improbable; but nothing can demonstrate the truth of the observation 

tp. t. ilr.Longfield, more> than simply observing, that the numerous duck-pools, and lodgments of water in the 
Bogs, are almost all upon different levels, whereas if there existed "any internal communi- 
cation, this would not be the case. Under this impression 1 have formed my system of 
Drainage to be composed of numerous Main, Receiving, and Surface Drains, of moderate 
dimensions. The circumstance of this extraordinary quality of the soft Bog stuff is fully 
proved in the Bog of Ballycotton (see Report upon the 10th Division,) where there exists 
two considerable bodies of water near each other, differing two feet and an half in their 
levels. 

I have also found in many situations, good manuring gravel, sufficiently near the surface 
to be raised without incurring much expense or trouble ; where such cases occur I have par- 
ticularly noticed them on the Map, and would recommend raising the stuff to the surface- 
but where the manures cannot be had nearer than from 8 to 10 feet, I would not advise anv 
attempt to diffuse their benefits. ^ 

Every where possible, I have attended to three principal objects in laying down the 
situation of my Main Drains. First, to answer as Tap Drains; secondly, as occasional 
channels of navigation ; and thirdly, when the chief object of Drainage is attained, and the 
Bog reduced to a state of cultivation, those drains can be finally dammed up, and the water 
generally diffused over the surface for purposes of irrigation. The value of water manure 
upon dry and parched Bogs, has been fully exemplified, to my utmost satisfaction, in the 
course of my late Surveys, which being commenced on the 21st of January, and finished in 
July, gave me an opportunity of daily witnessing the progress of vegetation in the winter 
spring, and in as hot summer months as we have had in this kingdom for many years. In 
the month of February l observed, particularly the Fiorin grass (so highly recommended 
by Dr. Richardson) growing luxuriantly in many parts of the Bug Drains, and on the 
sides of the Roads, during a continuance of severe wet and snowy weather; and I observed 
the very same grass dry up and wither as the drought approached, and continued so in 
April, May, and June. From the 1st of April till about the 20th of June, we had a con- 
tinuance of extreme hot weather, during which time there was not the least appearance of 
vegetation in the Bogs, and very little on the land ; from that period to the middle of July 
we had many heavy showers, and some constant days of rain, the effect of which created 
almost immediate vegetation, for in the course of those few weeks, the Bogs that before 
presented a surface not even affording heath itself, now produced a most abundant supply 
of sappy and luxuriant grass, which it is to be regretted could not be grazed, the Bogs beine 
inaccessible to cattle; for although the first 3 or 4 inches of the surface was both dry and 
crisp, vet if that were broken through by man or beast, it is a chance if ever they should 
be able to extricate themselves. If it were possible to entertain doubts of the efficacy of 
irrigation on drained Bogs, this single instance, I trust, will be sufficient to remove them- 
it is very seldom that this climate affords an opportunity of proving this fact so satisfacto- 
rily as this year; the effect of the unusual drought of this season may be presumed to have 
acted on the surface as effectual drainage, and the sudden fall of rain operated as an 
irrigation supply, which from the state of the Bogs, was as suddenly absorbed as if carried 
off by the most complete drainage for that purpose ; by this means the Bogs were in a great 
measure prepared to receive the waters, and by retaining them no longer than was necessary 
to promote vegetation, they produced the sudden spring of grass alreatfy mentioned. 

T?nL 1S Q Wlth i^ leaSU1 %} h ^ Ve L -‘T t0 observe tIie praise-worthy experiments made by Lord 
ofRoVdlnnfl S , Jf r * Rlcharc ! son s P lan for cultivating the Bogs of Ireland. The portions 
d ? h f G ex P™ llts are an on the Red Bog of Ballywilliams, near 
fi,?n? ' ’ 7 ■ Gt ^ and aQ aC / e °* tlle B °g of Clobrone, of the same nature. The 
tft of U^ l XP /T G ‘ Qts ^ s prepared by levelling the Bog, and sprinkling it with a com- 
ouendl in T d and , the § rass ' VaS P lanted ili October last. I went through it fre- 
2 ealth{ inH 1 ’ andsa 7 , the § rass Panting in many spots over the surface appearing both 
buf Vavpnn f u? uncommon bought of the season was much against its growth, 

ffios ut o a t 1 win n ext year present a pleasing prospect of what may be done on 

estates nS m, S and V° V l t0 the P ro P rietors > the possibility of increasing their own 

estates on much easier terms than by purchasing the fee simple of others. 

to be TZl°[Z Pr0VemeatS Up ° n sucb extensive tracts of plain surface, I conceive it 
“dta shelter take into consideration the most efficient wav of pro- 

ding shelter, as it must he admitted that cold and chilling blasts, passing uuinterrapted for 


Bogs ’would be W \ description it is most probable the improved grassy 

woven wirh ap ted. for, until their surface should become consolidated and im 


woven with veo-Ptofi^ m r , r , . U V. ^‘ouia Decome consolidated and mter- 
the Boo-s withlipltq nf ° obtam , tbls desirable acquisition, I would propose to intersect 
render Tei^S^v^^ti“ft « ?«ch proportions as local circumstances might 
The object of shplfer I i CpiD ^ V1 f w t0 brea k the effects of the prevalent westerly winds, 
growth of Timber of 1 ° n ^ tb ? reb J be atta ined in a few years, but also a profitable 

S Drainage,' '&!c! r f COnSlderable “ a g^tude, which would contribute to repay the expense 


contribute to repay the expense 
I. have 
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I have found the Bogs (with few exceptions) to be in a similar state of wetness, The (5,) 

sources from whence they are fed I shall particularize in my detailed Reports; they gene- EXTRACTS 

rally are from 20 to 40 feet deep, and the under strata are every where chequered with blue from the Appendices to 
clay, gravel, and sand. Marl, in some instances, is found ; but the general depths of the preceding Reports. 
Bogs are such as to render the under strata of little or no importance in point of manures, v - — J 
as the expense of raising them would more than counterbalance the prospect of future Rep. II. Mr.Longfieid. 
expectation. 

In the course of my Survey I have met with many spots of the Bogs perfectly dry and fit 
for immediate agricultural improvement, and some places where crops might be produced 
with little labour, and a prospect of a good return. My surprize was naturally excited on 
beholding such temptations held out by Nature, and that to a people apparently industrious. 

I of course inquired into the cause of such apparent and palpable neglect to their own in- 
terest, but 'was soon perfectly satisfied, that the want of title, and the dread of being obliged 
to pay for their own improvements, was a sufficient reason why those Bogs passed from father 
to son in the same state of nature in which they had been found many ages past. Thus the 
want of title, and the fear of accumulating rent, prevents the smallest spirit for improve- 
ment ; whereas, if even a small portion of those uncultivated tracts were leased at a reason- 
able value, the spirit of emulation would instantly manifest itself amongst the tenantry: 
the landlord would receive rent for what now remains almost useless to the tenant, and a 
blank in his rent-roll, and the tenants would then chearfully improve and convert unprofitable 
Bogs to useful and agricultural purposes. 


On the subject of Drains in general, various are the opinions likely to be given by the 
number of persons who have now that subject under consideration ; for my own part, I 
have made up my mind and drawn my conclusion, from the Drainage already effected on 
different parts of the District committed to my charge, and upon the existing circumstances 
of the undrained tracts, which are particularly given in my detailed Reports. My Main 
Drains in general are laid out with from 10 to 15 feet sinking; the surface Drains which I 
have met with are four or five feet deep, six feet wide at top, and one foot at bottom. I 
would however recommend perpendicular surface Drains four feet wide and four feet deep, 
thus. My reason for recommending this description of Drain, is, that I 

j- have found them to stand remarkably well, even where they have 

4 I been seven feet deep, and but four feet wide, and which may be viewed 

"HS any day in the Red Bog of Lettybrook. These descriptions of sur- 

*5 1 face Drains are easily passed over, and they are not liable to be 

choaked up by sods thrown in by every passenger who thinks proper to make short cuts 
across those tracts. There is also another advantage in the four-feet Drains, namely, that 
Bog bridges formed on them are likely to stand much longer than if they were across a six- 
foot drain. These bridges I find to answer all the purposes of communication ; and they 
are adopted in many places, particularly in Mr. Berry’s Bog improvements at Clooneen and 
Galros. They are formed in the progress of making the Drains, by leaving five or six feet 
of the Drain uncut at proper places, through which a passage for the water is perforated, 
and the surface gravelled. I would therefore recommend the general adoption of those 
bridges on all the surface Drains, at a distance of not more than 15 or ao perches asunder, 
besides one at the junction of every surface Drain with its main carrier. This great and 
necessary accommodation can be done without any additional expense in making the 
Drains. 

It may seem strange to a person unacquainted with the facts, that perpendicular or walled 
Drains should be recommended, under an impression that the soft quagmire of which most 
of the Bogs are composed would collapse or close together ; the fact is quite the contrary, 
for the sides (being perpendicular,) will not retain or catch the waters falling on the surface, 
but will in consequence harden and become in fact a Bog wall, supported and kept together 
by its unbroken fibres and ties from top to bottom; whereas sloped Drains, by exposing to 
the weather all their broken sides, are kept continually in nearly their original state of wet- 
ness. However, it would not be safe to recommend this system for the larger description of 
main and tap Drains, as in the event of man or beast falling into them, it would be almost 
impossible to save themselves from perishing. 

The surface Drains marked on the Map are laid out generally to form acute angles with 
the main Drains, so as to embrace the greatest fall of the natural declination, by running ob- 
liquely along the inclined- plane. Where no advantage can be had by this means, and 
where the whole surface forms a dead level, an artificial fall must be substituted — thus 



Level Sirrfaee 


.Falls 


On the important subject of Manures, and the practicability of raising them from the 
under strata, or conveying them from the periphery into the interior of those immense 
tracts of Bog, much might be said ; 1 shall however confine myself to briefly stating, what I 
conceive to be the most probable and effectual method of carrying into execution. that 
most desirable object. . „ 

4bg. X x The 
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The different Lines of Drainage which I have the honour to submit for your consider- 
ation will, I trust, be sufficient to reduce the surface to a state of consolidation ; but we must 
not stop there; spontaneous vegetation canuot possibly find its way into those dreary wastes 
forao-es and therefore the aid of manures is indispensibly necessary. In the Black Bog 
and Moors, the loss of compost or manuring gravels is not so severely felt, that description 
producing strong ashes, by which the landholders are enabled to propagate profitable crops 
of rape and potatoes, &c. But as this species of manure is unattainable in the shaking Red 
Bogs methods must be devised either to raise the under strata to the surface, or to convey 
from die exterior such gravels or manures as the surrounding country affords. This last 
resource, with a few exceptions, is in my opinion the most practicable, and even this cannot 
be earned into effect without great labour and expense. However, the magnitude of 
the undertaking, and the benefits likely to result from it, have induced me to take advan- 
tage of the natural capability of the country in affording means of conveying manuring 
gravels to the interior of the" Bogs by die aid of navigable cuts, and therefore wherever 
gravel may be had with a supply of water to command the summit of a Bog, I have, in 
faying out my Main Drains, kept in view the further object of converting them into future 
lines of navigation for Bog purposes only ; when I say for Bog purposes only, it is neces- 
sary to observe, that those proposed Cuts, being formed on different and promiscuous levels 
(depending on the supply of water and gravel) they cannot be converted into any general line 
of Canal tor purposes of trade (the want of which is already supplied in this District by 
the present line of the Grand Canal from Tullamore to the Shannon) and therefore they are 
proposed to be only such as would be capable of passing manure and gravel boats of from 
j 5 to 20 tons burthen, in consequence of which they need not be finished on a large or 
expensive scale. 

The Bog stuff raised in excavating the navigable Drains could be converted to profitable 
purposes; it might be brought to the Bog edges in the boats returning for a supply of 
gravel, 8tc. and drawn from thence upon the uplands. 1 have seen the best crops in the 
country produced on light gravelly soils by this means only ; and I am assured by gentle- 
men of respectability, that this species of manure is so valuable and certain in its effects, 
that it is generally used upon the uplands, not only bordering the Bogs, but frequently at a 
distance of half a mile or move, until the drawing of it becomes more expensive than the 
return would compensate for. The value of Bog stuff is further exemplified in the interior 
of the country, by the care with which the turf mould at the bottom of the ricks is collected 
and spread upon the land with a small portion of lime or clay mixed with it. This compost 
is even used with success in rearing garden stuff, such as cabbages, carrots, parsnips, &c. &q. 
and I am convinced that if the inhabitants of the country were induced, when going for the 
Bog stuff, to bring a load of gravel with them, they might thereby have reclaimed many 
hundred acres round the verge of these Bogs, which being immediately adjoining the natu- 
ral taps of the country, did not require a preparation of expensive Drainage. 

The erection of Locks on those deep Bogs is, in my opinion, entirely out of the question. 
Where it is necessary to convey the manure from a higher to a lower level, we must be con- 
tent with landing-places in proper situations, by means of which a load of gravel may be 
transferred from the boat on the high level to the boat in the low one, which in most cases 
Will not be found necessary, as either levels will generally commence or terminate in manur- 
ing gravels. By this means manures can be diffused over the surface at a comparative rea- 
sonable expense, when compared with that of horse work. 

The quantity of surface which may thus be brought into cultivation will be great; for 
supposing that the operations of men with wheelbarrows, &c. cannot be extended more than 
forty perches from the verge of the Canal on both sides, yet the quantity brought into im- 
provement will be 160 Irish plantation acres, equal to 240 English acres in every Irish 
mile of navigation ; the fee of which 160 acres, at the reasonable rate of 30 shillings per 
acre, at 5 per cent, would amount to £. 4,Soo. On the presumption that the effects of the 
navigable Drains were confined to within 40 perches on both sides, but which can never be 
the case, when it is considered that their influence combined with the Surface Drains must 
extend much further, by means of which the gravel can be conveyed by cattle either by 
back loads or on sleds drawn over the pastures already formed, by the labour of men only. 
So that admitting the reclaiming of those unprofitable tracts was to cost even £.20 per 
acre, there would remain a profit of £.10 per acre to the improver, without taking into 
ealcuiation the advantages of such improvement to the nation in general, whereby many 
hundred thousand acres of these almost useless plains may be reduced to pastures, thus 
enabling the Grazier to turn to tillage the uplands now occupied as feeding grounds. 


The conveyance of gravel by Canal Drains, as recommended, is the only effectual way 
by which manures can be generally extended over the surface ; the dimensions of them are 
proposed to be 14 feet at bottom, and to contain 4 feet water ; the boats, as before men- 
tioned, should be flat-bottomed, and calculated to contain from 15 to 20 tons; they would 
be then easily removed from place to place by one or two men. A navigation of this size, 
where no great surge of water would be occasioned to injure the sides, would keep in repair 
a considerable time; the advantages of which I calculate to outbalance any other mode 
whatsoever- to facilitate the object, and save expense. 

Roads are the only substitute that can be adopted instead of navigable Drains; the quan- 
tity of materials requisite to make them is immense, and when accomplished with great 
labour, they would afford but an uncertain passage-, owing to the number of deep sloughs, 
cushes, Sec. St c. through which they must be carried. Every day they would be getting 

Worse 
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•worse and worse, and particularly in the winter season, when they would be most requisite (5.) 

(labour being then easier obtained than in summer,) and after being accomplished at a heavy EXTRACTS 

expense, it would be impossible to keep them in repair for more than one or two seasons from the Appendixes to 
during the progress of drawing gravel to the Bogs. However, their adoption in some situ- preceding Reports. 

ations is unavoidable, and therefore I have in many cases opened the communication by ^ -0— — ^ 

Roads, where a supply for a navigation was unattainable, or where it could not be effected -Rep. IL Mi. Longfiefd. 
.at a moderate expense. The navigable Drains I propose are quite the contrary, and I re- 
commend their adoption, wherever practicable or prudent, as the best and most efficient 
mode to reclaim those great masses of Bog. It will be necessary to make some lines of 
Roads from the navigable Drains to the higher parts of the Bogs ; where the levels could 
not be conveniently carried, those collateral roads will not be required until the Bogs are 
prepared by Drainage, and the navigable lines opened; their completion can then be easier 
effected, having water carrriage for the stones and gravel to their respective points of com- 
mencement. There may be occasion for a few Bridges over the navigable Drains, which 
can be made of Bog timber ; all other passages over the Main Drains may be reserved by 
only perforating the bottom and leaving the surface untouched, as already alluded to in the 
• small Surface Drains. 

On the important subject of Fuel, it is really strange that apprehensions should be enter- 
tained of its diminution in the event of Drainage, and the introduction of Agriculture on the 
Bogs of Ireland ; for it must be plain to persons of the least discernment, that the effect will 
be quite the contrary, and that the practicability of forming turf banks and getting at the 
best fuel will be increased beyond the powers of calculation ; for, instead of being confined 
to the verges and periphery of the Bogs, the turf banks may then be formed (if necessary) 
in any part of the great flow, without danger of being inundated by the surface waters or 
the springs which now constantly prevent access to the best part of the turbary ; and further, 
that the interior of the Bogs which now produce the very worst and lightest kind of turf, 
will from the effects of the Drains be reduced to such a state of consolidation, that it will in 
a few years afford a superior description of that necessary article. The cut-out Bogs and 
Moors will also be materially benefited by the proposed Drains, and the necessary taps 
brought up through them will also enable the turf-cutter to open again his deserted banks, 
which from being under water, he was forced to abandon ; thus, being enabled to reach the 
bottom, he can (without annoyance from springs) raise his under strata, and pursue his 
agricultural improvements with a certain hope of a competent return for his labours. 

In the course of my Reports I shall endeavour to elucidate the important subject com- 
mitted to my charge. How far I shall succeed will remain for you, Gentlemen, to decide. 

I hope, however, to make myself understood in representing the general Topography of the 
District, and the various circumstances connected with and attendant on an improvement 
of such great national advantage ; to the result of which, and as a conclusion to those gene- 
ral observations, I shall now beg leave to draw your attention. Tbe effect of Drainage, and 
the aid of such manures as the surrounding country and under strata afford, assisted by the 
Skreen Planting I have recommended, will, I have every reason to think, produce upon the 
deep Red Bogs a good skin of grasses, particularly the Fiorin Grass, so highly recommended 
by Dr. Richardson. 

The shallow' Red Bogs, and tbe Black Bogs and Moors (of which there is a considerable 
.quantity) would all be immediately brought into a state of agriculture; the chief crops to 
.be expected, previous to laying them down for meadow and pastures, are Hemp, Rape, 

Potatoes and Oats, all of which would be produced in abundance. 


I am induced again to repeat and recommend tbe importance and value of Skreen Plan- 
tations, as before adverted to ; these Plantations should form the great divisions of the Red 
Bogs, and be at least 4 or 5 perches wide. On the ditches of the Black Bogs and Moors, 
planting cannot be too generally adopted, for which purpose all the ditches should be double, 
and at least 10 feet wide at top, so as to admit of two rows of trees. 

The description of trees which I have observed to thrive best on Bogs are Fir, Deals, Alders, 
Birch, Sally, &c. 8tc. a good specimen of which may be seen at the Earl of Charleville’s, 
Mr. Curtis’s, &c. 

The general observations I have the honour to submit for your consideration in the fore- 
going slieets, will, I trust, be found to contain matter not uninteresting to tbe subject of 
jnquuy. The important circumstances attending so general and extensive an investigation, 
■opens a wide field for professional research. I have therefore most minutely investigated the 
District committed to my charge, and what I have submitted you will find to be the result 
of a close application to the object. I have adduced nothing but plain matter of fact, with- 
out any visionary ideas whatever; and I hope it will be found, that where I have recom- 
mended improvements not heretofore conceived practicable, they are not founded upon the 
orio-in of my own imagination, but are grounded on the more solid basis of tbe proved ex- 
perience of others; it might be expected that 1 should enter generally into a discussion of 
the causes of those extensive tracts of Bogs, and proceed to account for their origin, as also 
to analyze their properties ; but, Gentlemen, I must confess that such an inquiry appears to 
me quite irrelevant to the ultimate object. The plain matter of fact is, that we find those 
immense tracts in an unprofitable state of nature, and our endeavours are directed to reclaim 
and improve them by the most efficient ways ; indeed, to enter into the subject of analyzation 
would not only require considerable time and experiment, but would materially draw my 
attention from the more important objects of inquiry ; I shall therefore dismiss the subject 
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from my thoughts, and proceed to treat particularly on the present state of the'respectir 
Bogs, and recommend such improvements as appear to me besL adapted to accomplish 
great object of cultivating this portion of the Bogsof Ireland. 1 e 

The advancement of agricultural benefits must be admitted of high importance to man 
kind in general ; but without health to enjoy the blessings of Providence we would find our* 
selves miserable in the midst of abundance. Hence we must not omit to keep in recollec 
tion, that independent of agricultural improvement, the draining the Bogs and Morasses of 
Ireland would in a material degree contribute to improve the climate, an object of no small 
importance to the health of the nation. 


REP. II.— -Mr. Townsend, on the Bogs in King’s County, Westmeath and Longford, 
between the Inny and the Brisna, bounded on the west by the Shannon ; general 
observations, legislative views, & c. 


Mr- Townsend, on the Bogs to the north of the Grand Canal, between Tullamore 
and the Shannon. 


THE main Drain being intended as a Canal for the general advantage of the country as 
well as for the particular use of the Bogs, the Locks upon it cannot so readily be dispensed 
with ; however, the entire expense in those cases should not be considered as belonging ex- 
clusively to tbe Bog improvements. 5 5 

Where the navigable Drains, which are intended to connect tbe Bogs, unavoidably pa*s 
through tillage and pasture grounds, the excavation will generally be in limestone, gravel 
or clay; I therefore propose to lay out those parts to the depth of six feet sinking and up- 
wards, so that the entire quantity which may be dug out, can be taken by boats during the 
progress of the work, to assist in improving the Bogs, instead of wheeling it out on each 
side, or making banks, except where embankments may be necessary to cross any of the 
xmall rivers: this mode of bringing gravel into the Bogs will not be much more expensive 
than getting it from any of .the surrounding hills, and thus by degrees the communication 
between one Bog and another will be effected without addiug to the expense of cultivation. 

The marl and gmvel underneath the Bog or Peat would not in general pay for the expense 
or on-baring and clearing it of water .in the deep Bog, and it would be too inconvenient and 
expensive to carry it from the shallow parts in sufficient quantities for the cultivation of ex- 
tensive tracts, and the small Islands or Denies should be preserved entire for erecting houses 
upon them ; recourse must therefore be had to the adjoining lands, where a greater variety 
if not better manures, are to be met with. 


The navigable Drainage will for ever afford a cheap and permanent conveyance to and 
from every portion of Bog, both for the present, and future improvements ; will also supply 
the entire surface with water for agricultural purposes ; will drain the Bog effectually • and 
euable the farmer to carry, at a cheap rate, the produce of this new cultivation, on the Canals, 
anto remote districts of the country, that stand in need of supplies of corn, &c. &c. 

The system of Drainage which I humbly submit to tbe consideration of the Commis- 
sioners. will answer all descriptions of Bog, whether deep or shallow, the depth of the Bog 
To si.it the kvel lle,erl , nin ; n S "here <!k 7 to be made, as they are intended 

the f, 1 ft 1 tt ta T ; "? r do ! “nnmve it at all necessary to sink the Brains to 
t f 0 ®’*? 11 " Intention of drawing or tapping the water from it, because 
(excepting a few feet near the surface) the great mass of Bog or Peat is a substance which 
™ fe P 7 S f Th ’ "if 0 ” 6 cases > ,,here !t is 311 bard Mack Peat, I have seen the turf- 
ite anLomenfrf SUr h° e I t0 l, t ' e 8raV ' :l ’ ,dth ? ut bein S bi the least incommoded with 
watei , and some of the pits which were not entirely sunk to the gravel, have remained ner- 
•fectly dry for many weeks or months, if the rain wate did not fell into them. P 

JJ?? 'W or stra * a of ibis description, more or less, in every Bog; and I am de- 
Mbsti'ncf h at ‘ If apviogs under the Bog do not penetrate upwards through this 

caused 1 bv the Z 7 , ’2'"? T C,e,tS f r °P enin S s . bot the wetness of the logs is 

’dentures^ am] in fh^fe 8cCi , faU ‘ n S °? ‘ he surface, and lodging in the small cracks and in- 
in denth 'accord in texture of the surface, moss ancf orfier vegetation, which varies 

•bv thfatoSe^of si D , a T- an 1 r 3 ?* tlleae re '“m tfc c rein water until it is exhaled 
ny the atmosphere, or slowly drained by the natural descent of the surface. 

Pelt h neTanHIf V 0f d ttle vegetatiaii, decayed fibres, &c. &c. adds to the mass of 

th^ne^ succe^mg^r^wTh ? 0111 ^ 05111011 ***** (t °& ethe * with the rain " ater > 

we often fin C d'fhf°«iftpc? 0SS re ^* ns ® ost rain water, has the quickest growth; hence 

the fluidity of Bogs, but SI" “ PrinCipSl ° f 

iheir Mse ^ much C ^hovp r H^' 0 1 H, *1 %‘3 ,,ent ty happens that considerable taacts of Bog have 
ltmir case much above tbe level of the natural outlets ; so that it is probable any springs 

which 
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■which may be underneath the peat, would percolate through the sand or other porous strata, (5.) 

or the interstices of rock, until it vented into the adjacent rivers. extracts 

In other cases several springs may unite, and form subterraneous small streams between ^"Zeced^Rntru. 
the Peat and the substratum on which it rests, and in this manner they are conveyed along ^ 1 

to a natural issue. Rep n 

The continual action of air and water along these small passages, may by degrees have Mr. Townshend. 
undermined a few places where the Peat is least fibrous or pulpy, and increasing gradually 
until the cavity is so large that the superincumbent weight gives way to the surface, forms 
the gullies or swallow holes that are to be met with in various parts of the Bogs. 

After rains there are small streams formed on the Bogs, which, in pursuing their course, 
sometimes sink and re-appear many perches distant. This is a further instance of the 
staunchness of peat ; because these subterraneous rivers do not always pass through to the 
gravel, as the water would then get a vent, and totally disappear if the substratum was of an 
open or porous nature ; they are a kind of small tunnels perforated to a certain extent, but 
wholly within the mass or body of Peat ; the water being thus conveyed as it were through 
a cylinder of Bog, discharges the same quantity at the lower end that entered in at the 
upper; whereas if the great body of Bog partook of the nature of sponge, the stream could 
not be traced to where it re-appears, as it would be diffused through and lost in the mass 
of peat. 

It may be inferred from these premises, that small Drains, with levelling and trimming 
the surface, will completely answer all the purposes of drainage; and the immense saving 
of expense, time and risk in execution, together with the advantages to be gained by pre- 
venting obstruction and inconvenience to the general intercourse and communication, will 
make them preferable, beyond comparison, to deep ones ; but as it is necessary to combine 
the mode of cultivation with the plan of drainage, to accomplish an effectual improvement of 
Bog, it is highly expedient that they should all be navigable, to answer every purpose. 

Annexed is an Estimate of all the Drains within the Bogs, exclusive of the connecting 
Drains in the grounds between them, as the gravel from those parts is intended to be brought 
in to assist in cultivation, as before mentioned. 

The total amount of the expense of a navigable Drainage, £.63,435- 7 - 1 £■; the quantity 
of Bog, exclusive of Denies or Islands, 21,075 acres 1 rood 8 perches, Irish; which makes 
the average expense £. 3* o. 2. per acre. 

The expense of Locks Bridges and Culverts on the main Drains, with inclined planes on 
the collateral Cuts, and forming a junction both with the Grand Canal and the River Shan- 
. non, amounts to £.18,530, which will make an average of 17*. 7 d. per acre, on 21,087 acres 
1 rood 34 perches. 

If Locks were to be built on the collateral Cuts, instead of inclined planes, they would add 
to the above sum £.8,000, of which £.3,300 is on Ballymaglavey Bog, making an average 
of 7 s. 7 d. per acre. 

On the mode of culture which may he best adopted for reclaiming and improving the 
Bogs, there are variety of opinions ; it is a subject on which I with diffidence offer any re- 
marks ; the cheapest mode, and that which will quickest turn to profit, I should suppose will 
have the preference. 

The great objects apparently necessary are to destroy the vegetative power of the moss, 
heath, &c. and to procure proper manures for creating vegetation of a more beneficial and 
useful quality, on the easiest terms. 

Draining will check the progress, but not entirely destroy the heath, moss, &c. without 
its being also dug to a certain depth; and when once the surface is turned over, it is usual 
to burn the top sod, to produce a manure; a repetition of this mode will in time have the 
desired effect in annihilating the moss, &c. but the crops will be light compared with good 
arable land, and if the process is discontinued and no further aid procured, it wiM then re- 
main in a state similar to cut-away Bog. 

Where the cultivation on a soft red Bog is partially done, practised only for a few years, 
and finally neglected, previous to the fibres of the growing moss being totally decayed, it 
will revive and force its way through the weak and tender grass, so that in a few years more 
the Bog will resume nearly its original state and appearance, particularly if the small Drains 
are not kept open. I have observed this to be the case with several small patches that have 
been taken in and let out again. 

Another way of destroying the moss, &c. is to lay on a covering of manuring, or limestone 
gravel, after the surface is levelled and trimmed sufficient to keep the moss under until the 
fibres are decayed; this mode will also materially assist in keeping the Bog dry, because.the 
weight will in a slight measure compress the spongy surface, so that it will not soak the 
water with the same facility ; add to which the gravel will cement, and prevent much of the 
lain water from penetrating, by warding it off and discharging it into the Drains. 

- Some persons imagine that gravel will sink through the Bog ; however, the idea does not 
seem to be altogether well founded, for we see Roads over Bogs that require little more re- 
pairs, if kept dry, than the ordinary stint of any other roads; whereas if the gravel sunk in 
the manner supposed, these roads could not be made passable, or would require a continual 
accession of gravel to keep them in order; this does not seem necessary even where there is 
409. Y y an 
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an incessant rolling of carriages, cars, &c. in very old roads, that have been a long time de- 
serted, the gravel still remains on the surface, and the moss, &c. has given way to a beautiful 
' verdure, although the gravel, probably, was not nicely selected. 

The gravel will be a lasting aid to the new vegetation ; will also give proper stamina to the 
Bog for the growth of timber of every description (in fact, it appears that timber cannot be 
matured without it on Bogs;) every repetition, if spread equally on the surface, will add to 
the firmness of the Bogs and luxuriance of the crops, and the Farmer will be repaid, for his 
expense and trouble, from the renovation of the soil. 

The whole of this District abounds in limestone gravel, very fit for manuring and fertilizing 
the Bogs; and the navigable Drains herein proposed, will afford the easiest conveyance 
possible. They are in many instances directed to the foot of a stpep gravel hill of from kq 
to 80 feet feet in height, and of an inferior quality of ground, in order that asuffieiency may- 
be procured with the least injury to the adjoiuing lands that the nature of the business will 
admit of; one acre of a gravel hill 50 feet in height, will cover 600 acres of Bog one inch 
thick, and so in proportion. 

Taking the gravel hills at an average of only 30 feet in height, which is a low calculation 
the one acre will cover 360 acres of Bog, one inch thick ; and supposing the broken ground* 
to be afterwards totally useless, the purchase of an acre, I think could not exceed £ . 36 this 
will amount to two shillings per acre, on the surface of the Bog, for damages to the grounds 
from whence the limestone gravel is to be procured. 

The plan which I beg leave to recommend for bringing the gravel into the Bo»s is to 
have flat-bottomed boats with a platform even with the gunwale, and a double railway upon 
it, calculated for two rows of waggons or carriages, to be constructed for the purpose, and over 
this, if necessary, another platform maybe erected with a single railway upon it, lea vine 
sufficient headway for the lower tier. 5 

A short cast-iron railway to be laid on the ground, between the gravel hill and. the boat 
for the waggons to run on, and when as many are placed upon the boat as the railway on 
the platform will contain, two men will take the boat along the Drains into the Bog and 
there to have another railway not exceeding 40 perches (280 yards,) to run the wagon's 
horn the boat to any part of the surface, then to fill them <md return with them emptied 
thei /operations^ “ replaced ° n Ule boat > t0 returQ with [t t0 the S ravel hill, and repeat 

l am also of opinion, that cast-iron railways and waggons could be very advantageously 
ZV r er,0r 1 dg P 0f ‘ ,e B °S> gravel hills are convenient, 
and boats ^° SS ^ P ^ ceS tiat canuot be accommodated with a navigable Drainage 

The facility with which gravel con at any time be brought in by boats, renders it unhe 
cessary to lay on more the first instance Ann is really required to produce one mop then 
to go on progressively, increasing the quantity with each succeeding crop, until the fegs ale 
gravelled completely to any thickness ; and they will become profitable from the firsulom- 
mencementof the business instead of having to wait for the full quota of gravel before the 
crops are put down, and will not require so large a sum to be kid out on th/first onset. 

I have calculated for one inch only of gravel, as being sufficient to produce a succession 
.of crops, but not for a permanency; the quantity per acre will be nearly 2J8 cubit yards 

&r excMati "/“ d -““vingb y boa\.wiiralnT t to 

The value of the Bog, when drained and gravelled, providing it be properly done will be 
nearly equal to the adjoining lands, and tbese in general may be averaged tit upwards of two 

Fr!nT P vh a Z T T" m; , ,be ?”S S when improved in thl^annffi^m^ 

tioned, with the advantages also of a canal conveyance to every part, I think mav fairlv he 
estimated worth thirty shillings per acre, yearly vine, at the least. 7 7 , 

naSablfElrSZ- ani1 , im P ro ™S all the Bogs in this district, including 

foKs; ando P“*°S a communication with the neighbouring country, will he as 

The navigable Brains - - _ _ .-^'02' 

Masonry on D" with inclined planes on the collateral Cuts, o 17 7 
gravelling on the Bogs one inch deep - - _ - ' ‘ 

Damages to lands • - - _ * _ _ 020 

£-9 8 9 per Irish acre. 

Which is equal to - T ~ — ~ , 

- 5 10 51 per English acre. 

ments on eSten^e'^k^TBr^canbJ'done 1 ““eh 'chT™!* “h*’ any f ? ture j m P rove - 
- those persons who undertake to reclaim and cnltkZ n hea P er tban b y a "/ oth « P la “ i »" d 
~h,e rent, for the convenience of 


The 
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The country will also derive great advantages from this extension of Canals, and ought 
to contribute towards it by a small toll upon such articles as may be conveyed upon it, that 
are not immediately connected with the cultivation of the Bogs. 

Without a general union of interests, either by consent of parties or under the authority 
of an Act of Parliament, with a Board to conduct the execution of it, the scheme could not 
be carried into effect by the Proprietors of Estates adjoining, with any prospect of successor 
remuneration, as in many instances the property is undivided ; some might be willing, and 
others unwilling or unable, to engage in such speculations ; the grounds which might have 
great extent of Bogs attached to them, could not furnish the proper manures ; others a train 
who have little or even no Bogs, may have abundance of manures; those who might be 
disposed to improve, could not make the proper drains, roads or other conveniences, unless 
■the next proprietor would also extend them through another estate. 
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In some cases the peculiar tenure of the estates may prevent the present possessors from 
laying out money on such improvements, or even to give encouragement to others by offer- 
ing proper assistance and leases for a long term of years, and numerous other obstacles which 
cannot be foreseen might occur, so as to render a partial attempt at improvement unsuc- 
cessful ; and until there have been a number of beneficial experiments made, very few indi- 
viduals will run the risk of encountering the difficulty, although there can be no doubt of the 
result answering the most sanguine expectations. 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to be, 

Balna Craig, Your most obedient and humble Servant, 

26 February 1 8 1 x . Thomas Townsend. 


REP. II. — Mr. Edgeworth, on the Bogs surrounding Edgeworth town, bounded 
on the north by the Camlin and on the south by the Inny; general view of the 
subject; analyses, 8tc. ; wonderful convulsion of the Bog of Rhine, Sec.; Mr. 
Edgeworth’s machines for unloading boats, taking sections of rivers, portable 
railways, with his description and application of the same. 


Mr. Edgeworth, on the District surrounding Edgeworth town. 

WHEN I undertook the Survey of District No. 7, under the Commissioners for the im- *iew of the 
provement of the Bogs of Ireland, I had no very sanguine hopes that the result would Prajcct- 
enable me to recommend to the Board any extensive measure for their consideration. I 
mentioned my doubts to some of its members, who encouraged me by the reasonable motive 
of being able, at no great expense, to satisfy the Board and the Public decidedly either in 
favour of the project, or to adduce such facts and arguments as would put the scheme, as to 
this District, completely out of their view for ever. 

I have been taught, by the common reports current in the country, that the greatest part Unfavourable renorti 
of the Bogs on the borders of the Inny were lower than the surface of that Iliver. I had coucernin s thepr °j ect - 
been assured that the River itself flowed upon Bog of a depth that had hitherto been un- 
fathomable ; that vario.us attempts had been made by the owners of these Bogs to drain and 
reclaim them ; and that all their attempts had been totally abortive. 

It gives me great satisfaction, however, to have it in my power to contradict these opi- Prejudices against the 
nioris; and I am happy in being enabled to assure the Board, that the experience of every Project soon removed, 
■succeeding week has at once. strengthened my hopes and increased my belief in the practi- 
cability of making these Bogs useftil laud. 

I had feared that a prejudice which prevailed against the scheme of reclaiming large 
tracts of Bog would embarrass my proceedings ; but this prejudice soon vanished when the 
people were informed of the real intentions of the Commissioners ; and when they were as- 
sured, that such Bog as could be necessary for Turbary would not be meddled with in any 
other manner than to assist in making it better for fuel. 

This District forms a considerable part of a large circular bason, surrounded by hills, that General Survey and 
rise in the counties of Leitrim, Longford, Cavan, Westmeath, and Roscommon : it is pro- Ma P- 
bable, that these hills and the vallies between them, were covered formerly with trees; and 
from the remains and exuviae of these Woods, the Bogs, which at present exist, have gra- 
dually been formed, fresh vegetation addding to the original pxorass. 

Whether these morasses were at first formed by the destruction of whole forests, or merely 
by the stagnation of water in places where its current was choked by the fall of a few trees, 
and by accumulations of branches and leaves, carried down from the surrounding hills, is a 
question that cannot now be determined. 

Professor Davy is of opinion, that in many places where forests had grown undisturbed, 
the trees on the .outside of, the woods- grew .stronger than the rest, from their exposure to 
the air and sun; and that when mankind attempted to establish themselves near these fo- 
rests, they cut down the large trees on their borders, which opened the internal part, where 
the trees were weak and slender, to the influence of the wind, wijich as is commonly to be 
-seen in such circumstances, had immediate pqwer to sweep down the whole' of the internal 
part of the forest. The_ large timber obstructed the passage of vegetable recrement, and of 
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earth falling toward the rivers ; the weak timber in the internal part of the forest, after it had 
fallen, soon decayed, and became the food of future vegetation. 

Mr. Kirwan observes, that wherever trees are found in Bogs, though the wood may b 
perfectly sound, the bark of the timber has uniformly disappeared, and the decomposition of 
this bark forms a considerable part of the nutritive substance of Morasses; notwithstanding 
this circumstance, Tannin is not to be obtained in analysing Bogs ; their antiseptic qualitv 
is however indisputable, for animal and vegetable substances are frequently found at a great 
depth in Bogs, without their seeming to have suffered any decay; those substances cannot 
have been deposited in them at a very remote period, because their form and texture is such 
as were common a few centuries ago. 

In 1786 there were found, seventeen feet below the surface of a Bog in my district a 
woollen coat of coarse but even net-work, exactly in the form of what is now called a 
Spencer. It fitted me as well as if it had been made by a modern tailor. A razor with 
a wooden handle, some iron heads of arrows, and large wooden bowls, some only half made 
were also found, with the remains of turning tools ; these were obviously the wreck of a 
workshop which was probably situate on the borders of a forest. — The Coat was presented 
by me to the Antiquarian Society. — These circumstances countenance the supposition that 
the encroachments of men upon forests destroyed the first barriers against the force of the 
wind, and that afterwards, according to Professor Davy’s suggestion, the trees of weaker 
growth, which had not room to expand, or air and sunshine to promote their increase, soon 
gave way to the elements. 

Whatever may have been the cause of these Bogs, their texture is in this District very 
uniform— The Bog becoming of course denser in proportion to its depth, and the colour 
and quality of its ashes becoming different at different depths. — With us, I have found but 
little manure in any Ashes, except in such as are yellow ; Professor Davy informs me that 
there is a species of white Ashes, containing gypsum, which may be found in Peat-moss 
and that these Ashes are of great value to the farmer. 

The sub-stratum of the whole of District No. 7, is calcareous in the form of Limestone 
Limestone gravel, blue marly Clay, and very pure Marl. 

The component parts of the blue Limestone Clay that is found under the Bog near the 
Inny are as follow ; (this bed of Clay is more than ten feet thick next the banks of that 
River) : — 


Carbonate of Lime 
Carbonate of Magnesia 
Alumine - 
Silex - - - 


Gr. 

44 


27 

27 


100 Grains. 


White Marl found under the Bog near the Inny, opposite Cooline, in a bed extending under 
the River, and in most places above Ten feet thick; 


Carbonate of Lime 
Vegetable matter, or Bog-stuff 
Alumine - 

Silex - - - - - 

Oxyd of Iron - 


Gr. 

87 


too Grains. 


Blue Clay found under the Bog near the Shannon, in a stratum of about 3 feet in thickness; 

Gr ' 

Carbonate of Lime - 
Alumine - 
Silex - - - 


53 o 1 
36 o L 

llO J 


100 Grains. 


The Limestone-gravel has the plainest indications of having been fragments of Rock 
reduced to the globular form of pebbles by the motion of water; and in the greatest part 
• “? euj ’ . e Clay had probably been superinduced over the Rock and Gravel before 
the formation of the Bogs. Its softness arises from its having been long covered with water, 
w ich by the intervention of small pebbles had mixed itself with the Clay, and had rendered 
it easily plastic; depositions from the recrements of Vegetables have no doubt been added. 
0 enter into a chemical analysis of the small portions of these different substances seems 
oreign to my present purpose, which is to give such practical and practicable means as 
may be made use of to bring the Bogs of this District into immediate and profitable cul- 
tiyation. It is sufficient to point out, that the form of the Country, and the situation of its 
„• j 3 , er . S ’, U3 . reas0 ° t0 suppose, that the formation of its Bogs has arisen from the ac- 

Ocean ° bstructl0Ils of those chan nels by which any animal substances are carried to the 

aSSS 1 ° r . Th . ere is n ° 1, ’ i “S. forth “ ^markable on the River Canrlin, except the effects of an ex- 

Eatiii at lime. taordtoary convulsion of the Bog of Rine (or Killoe) which took place near the Bridge of 

*1 1D ri u tbe ni S 4 0f . the December 1809, during a thunder-storm, about 20 acres of 
e og burst asunder m numerous places, leaving chasms of many perches in length, and 
of various breadths, from ten feet to three inches; the rifts were in general parallel to the 
luver, but in some places the smaller rifts were at right angles to it ; not only the Bog, but 
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the bed of the River was forced upward ; the boggy bottom filling up the channel of the 
River, and rising three or four feet above its former banks : in a few hours one hundred 
and seventy acres of land were by these means overflowed, and they continued in that state 
for many months, till the bed of the River was cleared by much labour and at considerable 
expense. 

I repaired to the spot shortly after the event, and I examined it with great care, without 
being able to assign an adequate cause for what had happened. 
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As the Bog of Rine lies in my District, I thought proper to bestow some pains in ascer- 
taining all the circumstances of this phenomenon. I took the levels of the Bog to discover 
whether it had sunk partially in any considerable degree. 


I bored it in a great number of places, to make myself acquainted with the texture of the 
Bog, and with the nature of the sub-strata on which it lies, and to discover whether any large 
chasm or cavern could be found, into which the water of the Bog might have sunk ; for the 
Bog, which had been uncommonly wet, soon became drier than any other Bog in the country. 
The water, however, which was found in all the rifts at three feet from the surface, continued 
to remain at that depth with little variation ; and even since a passage has been opened, and 
that all the flooded meadows have become dry, the water still remains in the bottom of the 
chasms. 


Various causes have been assigned for this phenomenon ; the most obvious is that the Bog p. an,e . s thf Con- 
had been undermined by rains, or by the swelling of the River, or by water descending pl^conjectured. S ° ! 
under the Bog from the neighbouring rising grounds, and that in consequence the whole 
Bog slid toward the River, breaking into chasms or rifts from the resistance which it met 
within passing over hard and irregular ground at the bottom of the Bog ; it was also 
suggested that a large chasm had been suddenly formed underneath the Bog, by the falling 
in of a subterranean vault, and that this chasm had swallowed part of the Bog, and had, by 
the undulation occasioned in its fall, forced up the bottom of the River, and broke the Bog 
into the rifts which appear upon its surface ; but no such chasms or cavern could be disco- 
vered, and the Bog had not sunk in any particular place. 

To account for this phenomenon, other persons suppose that there had been a slight shock 
of an earthquake ; this idea generally prevailed among the people on the spot, and this opi- 
nion is not contrary to experience ; partial earthquakes have occurred in various parts of the 
world, which have happened at the same time that violent earthquakes or eruptions of vol- 
canoes took place at great distances. 


As for instance, in England, in 1755, a pond in the Town of Luton in Bedfordshire, in 
which there had been but little water for some weeks, suddenly filled, and a copious sediment 
was thrown up from the bottom at the precise time of the earthquake at Lisbon, the water' 
continuing to overflow for some hours, and then all remaining quiet as usual. 

Last September the same pond in Luton began to overflow suddenly, which created alarm 
in the minds of the inhabitants, who apprehended that this circumstance was the indication 
of some earthquake on the Continent ; this was afterwards known to have been actually the 
case. 


Conjectures on the 
causes of this Pheno- 


It is remarkable that several earthquakes were felt about the sixteenth of December 1800, 
in distant countries, when the phenomenon, of which I have given an account, happened 
at Rine in the county of Longford ; and though the distance between the places where thev' 
occurred and Ireland, is so very great as to make it improbable, it is not absolutely impos- 
sible that a communication may exist between them. 


Mr. Edgeworth on the Bogs surrounding Edgworth Town. 

I have carefully examined many places where former attempts had been made to improve instances of the hi- 
red Bog, particularly in Bogs No. 1, and No. 9, as may be seen in Appendix No. 5. Drains , efficilc y 01 mere dtai “- 
of six or seven feet wide, and as many feet deep, had been made from the centre of the Bog ll18 ' 
to the- streams that separate it from dry land ; these were about twenty perches asunder, and 
though they had been made upwards of twenty years ago, the land between them was not in 
any respect different from what had not been drained. In (the float Bog) No. 2, two large 
Drains had been made fifty years ago to enclose a road. They are at present open, and oul v 
thirty-two feet distant from each other; but the ground which had been marked out for "a 
road between these ditches remains nearly in the same state as the Bog on each side of it; Stuff thrown out of 
excepting indeed the narrow banks formed by the stuff thrown out of the Drains; this stuff) SmwEherwrtsrfS 6 
whether from its becoming drier, or from its exposure to the air, certainly in all cases, where Bog. °' ” partS ° * * 
it is turned up, does become more capable of supporting vegetation than it was in its former Reasons against deep 
state. I learn, therefore, from experiments made long ago, and from what has repeatedly drain,n s- 

S issed before my eyes, that the improvement of these Bogs does not require many or deep Fact fu'ubhe^bv him 
rains.* I have lately received from Mr. Edward Wakefield a strong corroboration of this yi ’ 

opinion. He informs me, that a gentleman of much respectability, after having literally 
sunk Ten thousand Pounds in draining one part of a Bog, has since succeeded in improving 
another part of the same Bog at a small expense, by Surface- Draining. I think it will not Account of an im- 
be improper in this place to mention an improvement which I made upon .part of a Bog of Pj® v ^ ent 
my own, about twenty-five years ago. The Bog and Moor consisted of twenty-seven acres, out deefTdraining.™ 

It was on the borders of my own TurfBog, and part of it had been partially cut away, but 

* Eaton on Bogs. 

409. Z x there 
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there were still four or five feet of turf above whiteish sterile clay ; I inclosed it with a 
seven-feet ditch, cut down to the white clay, where it was necessary to preserve a fall for the 
water; but in other places the ditch was not cut to the bottom of the Bog-, only a few slight 
Surface-Drains of small dimensions were cut in proper places. The Bog, which as the sum- 
mer was dry, could bear cattle, was ploughed with a skinning plough, and the stuff that 
had been turned up was burned, yielding a large quantity of red ashes; a coat of Limestone 
Gravel of an inch and an half in thickness was spread ou one third of this ground; another 
third was covered with quick-lime; and the remaining third with marie, which was brought 
from the distance of a quarter of a mile; with respect to the quantity of each of these mate- 
rials, I followed no other rule than to limit the expense to what the Limestone Gravel on 
the first portion of Bog had cost, knowing that the worth of every improvement is to be de- 
termined by comparing the produce with the money expended. The experiment succeeded 
far beyond my hopes ; no material difference appeared in the returns made by these three 
portions of Bog during five years, whilst it remained in my hands. 

At the commencement of the business, a tenant to whom I had let the neighbouring 
land, declined to take this Farm at half-a-guinea per acre ; I took it into my own hands; 
and I accounted regularly with my agent for that rent yearly. I never had one hundred 
pounds capital employed ; and by an accurate account now in my possession, it appears, 
that after having my capital reimbursed, and after the payment of rent and every contin- 
gent expense, including wear and tear of instruments of husbandry, and of overseer’s wages, 
I had at the end of five years gained seventeen pounds clear profit ; and at that period, when 
the land was in Meadow, I let it to the farmer who had before refused it at half-a-guinea, at 
the rent of Thirty shillings per acre, on a lease for his own life. — It is now worth double 
that rent. This experiment is not related as evidence of the success of Surface- Draining, 
but as a proof that marie, limestone-gravel, or lime, if applied in proper quanties are nearly 
of equal use. 

The most judicious mode of improvement of Bog, that I have ever met with, is clearly and 
ably described in a Note to Mr. Griffith’s Report, which I saw when mine was nearly tran- 
scribed. Here the hard bottom of the Bog was at the greatest depth only twenty-two feet 
below the surface. The Bishop of Kildare who directed this improvement wisely dug to 
the bottom, because the expense was not too great in this instance ; but where Bogs are 
from forty to forty-seven feet deep, the cost could never be repaired by any mode of treat- 
ment with which I am acquainted. 

As to the forms of the few Drains which are laid down in the Map, No. i, I propose that 
they should be made with perpendicular sides, which I prefer to those which are made either 
with a considerable talus, or in steps ; I once thought the latter mode the best, but from 
observations made on common Turf-Bogs, and from reasoning on the subject, I have 
changed my opinion. 

The sides of Bog-Holes, as they are called, where turf for peat) has been cut, are always 
perpendicular, and unless water lodges at the bottom of the holes, and melts away the 
foundation of ihe Bank, it seldom gives way. All Drains (except Canals) in Bogs I would 
make narrow, viz. 5 feet by 3, to save expense ; to secure the bottom of these Drains, and 
to preserve the water in a narrow channel, I propose to make the sole of the Drain an in- 
verted arch, as represented (Fig. 4.) in the annexed plate. 

Though I disapprove of making large and deep Drains in my District, yet it may he pro- 
per for me here to communicate to the Board some observations upon this subject, which 
may be useful in other Districts where Canals or deep Drains are deemed advisable. 


by^kdmiUs* "° rked 1° the first place, there are some situations where there are depositions of water lower in 
‘ 1 3 ‘ particular places than the general level of proposed Canals, and lower than the neighbour- 

ing Rivers ; iu such places pumps may be sunk, which may be worked by such windmills as 
are used in the fens in Lincolnshire. 

In the next place, there are in some Bogs depots of Marie, where that manure is not to 
Coffre-dams or Caisons. he found in the vicinity ; in these situations the most certain, and, in the end, the cheapest, 
method, is to form a Coffre-dam or Caisson of large extent ; pointed planks driven through 
the Bog to the hard bottom will be sufficient, if placed circularly to support the Bog-stuff 
Archimedes’ Water- on the outside, whilst the workmen are removing the stuff within ; after the excavation has 
jerew. See Appendix, b een made, the whole must be puddled, and kept free from, water by an Archimedes Water- 
Screw, and a Windmill, as described in Appendix, No. 3. 


Such a machine may also be advantageously employed in raising Marie or Soft Lime- 
stone Clay from the bottoms of Rivers, where they happen to abound ; in such situations 
the Windmills and Screw-pumps, as they are popularly called, must be erected upon floats 
in the River, and the Screw-pumps must be placed at an angle not exceeding twenty-five 
degrees. 


They will then, if properly made, raise semi-fluid materials with certainty. In this way 
of working to raise Marie there will be a considerable waste of power from friction; but the 
power of the wind is so great, where it can be applied safely, and where continuity of work 
is uot required, that small mechanical resistance from friction is easily overcome. 1 am 
aware that the wind is not an economic power; that all machinery that has been hitherto 
exposed to its influence is liable to frequent accidents and to expensive repairs; and the 
force employed always bears but a small proportion, to the bulk and cost of the organ. 

v Therefore 
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Therefore good Mechanics are not disposed to call it into tise, except in particular situa- Small shores and 
tions. Not having ever seen Steam Engines worked by Turf, I cannot recommend their use bridges left over them, 
in draining or irrigating Bogs ; but it is probable that they may be employed with advan- 
tage. In the last place, with respect to Drains in Bogs, it will be necessary to have frequent 
Bridges or Passages from one part of the Bog to another. These Passages may be left un- 
touched in cutting the Drains, and by scooping out the earth underneath them, small shores 
may be made for the water from one part of the Drains to the other, so that in fact, where 
the size of the Drains makes it worth while to do so, half the cutting of these Drains may be 
spared, because half the surface may be left for the Passages. 

How far it may be useful to make subterranean passages to drain Bogs, I have not had 
sufficient opportunity to determine, but I have made some experiments on this subject 
with an instrument, which I call a Seton-plough. This instrument is described in Appen- Seton-piough. See 
dix, N° 3. Appendix, No. 3 . 

Besides the use of Canals and wide Trenches for draining Bogs, it is proposed by some Canals for transport 
Engineers to employ Canals as the means of transporting Clay, Limestone-Gravel o other of cin-i 5 S fo" hanf ort 
earths or manures over the whole surface of a Bog ; it is obvious that this must be done 0 f Clay, Gravel, 1 &c! 0 
either with or without the intervention of wheelbarrows. In the latter case the Canals must . Not advisable in 
be so near each other as to permit the stuff that is emptied from the boats to be imme- Di ^ rict N°- 7 - ^ 
diately spread with a shovel: in the former, the load must be first emptied on the banks of na ] s U a r e 'Advisable, \ 
the Canal, and afterwards be thrown into wheelbarrows, thus requiring to be raised twice, machine for loading 
which will occasion double cost in a most material article of expense. Though in this dis- b ®. u i^ u J' See 
trict such a proceeding is not advisable, it may be practised perhaps elsewhere; and to faci- wooden L^'cfes re- 
litate putting out clay by boats I have described in Appendix No. 2, a Machine which I commended instead of 
used in 1772 on the Rhone. Where this system of Canals is adopted I should recommend stoae - 
wooden locks instead of stone ; I would make them narrow, and frame them so as to be 
easily removable from place to place. 

Having thus presumed to give a decided opinion against cutting large Canals in the Bogs 
in my District, either for the purpose of Drainage or of carriage of Manure, I shall pro- 
ceed to point out the means which I would pursue in attempting to reclaim a large portion 
of Bog. 

I would in the first place cut off all the springs and sloughs by appropriate Drains, and Means proposed by 
then, whenever a Bog, as at No. 8, is covered with thin heath or weak plants of any other | Ir - E - for improving 
sort, I should endeavour in the first place to burn off the rough surface in a dry summer, - s ‘ 
merely by setting fire to the heath, and permitting the fire to spread itself wherever it could 
meet with fuel. In other Bogs where the roots of plants are strong and deeply sunk under 
the surface, I would immediately proceed to turn up the whole of the Bog with a long loy, 
a tool which is common in the western part of Ireland ; besides which I should require 
grubbing-tools. 

As I advanced I would cut narrow Drains of eighteen inches deep, with narrow Essex 
draining-tools, wherever water lodged on the surface ; and Drains of fit dimensions wherever 
springs occurred which I had not previously discovered. 

The thick tough surface of the Bog should be piled up in ridges to dry, and where the Burning the surface 
Turf so dried yielded Ashes that contained Manure, as much of it as is possible should be of Bo 8 s - 
burned in the rows as they stand, to save the expense of making it iuto heaps ; what remains 
unburned after this attempt should be collected in heaps and burned to ashes. The next 
operation is to put out some kind of Clay upon the ashes after they have been spread, 
taking care soon to cover them with earth, to prevent them from being blown away. 

I propose for this purpose to employ wooden portable Railways, shod with iron ; upon Portable wooden rall- 
these portable Railways appropriate carriages are to be employed; these are made to ways recommended, 
empty at either side of the Railway, and when loaded with half a ton of earth, one of them 
can be easily pushed forward by one man. I had the honour of showing these Railways 
to several of my friends, in 178 7, at the house of Mr. Foster, who was then Speaker of the 
House of Commons of Ireland. The advantages proposed by this construction were to ex- Have been tried, 
tend the use of Railways to temporary purposes, and to reduce the expenses considerably, 
by dividing into several parts the weight which is usually loaded on one carriage, so that the 
Railway might be reduced in weight and cost, without being more liable to break than 
those that are in common use. 

This plan has since been successfully adopted in many places, particularly at Penrhyn a number of small 
Slate Quary, where a number of small carriages, loaded lightly, supply the place of one on . 

larger carriage ; by these means, iron Railways may be made sufficiently strong, though !* ° l 

not one fourth part of the weight or cost of ordinary Railways. 


I propose that these portable Railways should be supported on piles of five or six feet Mr. E's railways to 
long, driven into the Bog, and chat they should be removed from place to place, so that be supported in Bogs 
after a series of Railways had been laid, to the distance of half a mile, for instance ; and °“ g pi es nvea in 0 
after the carriage had emptied its loads on each side of it, the Railway may be detached, 
and placed at the distance of two perches, parallel to its former situation ; these Railways 
are described, and an estimate given of their costin Appendix, No. 4. It will thence appear, portable raii-way« 
that the share per acre of the capital of £.500, expended on the Railways and Carriages, recommended MdEsn- 
would, on 1,200 acres, amount to about five shillings per acre; wear and tear about three g|"‘ e e n> \p pe e udix*No.4. 
shillings more; spreading, gravelling,- and removing machines, about ten shillings, this 
- a c estimate 
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estimate is made on the supposition that .the Machines and Railways would last four or 
five years, the time necessary for completing the improvement of 1,200 acres, so as to make 
the land worth 30 shillings per acre ; the expense of the whole per acre would be nearly as 
follows : y 


Expense of reclaim- 
ing a Bog by putting 
out Clay with portable 
railways for one acre. 


Wear and tear, and share of capital, per acre 
Draining ------- 

Turning up surface - 
Digging and filling Clay, &c. - 

Carrying out Clay on moveable Railways 
Spreading Clay and shifting the Railway 
Damages for Gravel-pit - 


£. s. d. 
— 8 — 

— 10 — 
2 13 — 
2 13 — 
1 14 — 

— 10 — 

— 7 — 


Irish £. 8 


15 — 


(Equal to £. 5 English per English acre.) 


Estimate of ditto for 
whole District, No. 7. 


To improve the Rogs of the whole District, viz. 21,367 Irish acres, would, according to 
this estimate, cos £.181,619 Irish, equal to £. 167,648 English, for 34,569 English acres ■ 
thus a permanent income of nearly Thirty thousand Pounds English could be obtained at 
less than six years purchase. 

. I “■“■tel® pl“ rtiat is here recommended as the first stage of improvement; and I 

Cky. 6 believe that it would make the Bog worth Five and Twenty and Thirty Shillings per acre. 

Substantial and intelligent Farmers would for half as much more double its value ; poor 
Tenants, if they are allowed to have more than a Garden, and as much Land as will support 
w„l Bim f B ° s ry aCow > with grass and hay, would soon wear out what had been done. Reclaimed Bop- 
‘■il C."., “t p must be continually attended to; and if red Ashes are to be found below the surface, anl 
Lime in any form be within reach, the Bog may be made worth Four Pounds per acre. 

may^p b e ar e t0 o S io ma,e 1 stated ’ tllat th e first stage of improvement of a Bog, which is in fact by far the 
• most difficult ot any other, may be accomplished for £.8. 15. Irish per Irish acre, equal to 
p *-5 English per English acre ; I am well aware that this appears to be a very low charge 

fill short' 55 generaIlj * nd not unIlke those estimates which sanguine or interested Engineers hold out to induce the’ 
Public to pursue some favourite scheme of the Projector : But what is here laid down is 
taken from the common prices of work, and from repeated experience of the machinery that 
is to be employed. Wherever I have been consulted as an Engineer I have never been un- 
willing to undertake the work in question, according to my own estimate, with a reasonable 
addition to cover accidents, and to give an adequate compensation for my trouble, and for 
the interest of the money which must be advanced. I should therefore stipulate for one 
third more than my estimate, were I to undertake the improvement of any considerable 
quantity 01 Bog. 

To those who are conversant with large undertakings, this will appear no unreasonable 
security against the losses and disappointments that never fail to occur in carrying on the 
best concerted projects. Few great Buildings, Docks, Fortifications, or Canals, are executed 
ror less than double the original estimate. 

Something new or unforeseen happens, some alterations of the plan, or deficiency of the 
materials, is discovered ; and when the work has advanced for some time, it is found better 
to complete it at an increased expense than to abandon it altogether. 

tho^fand wrTso^BuL* As *, n . e 7 e ii was m ^ e thoroughly convinced of the feasibility of any project than of that 
upon which 1 now offer my opinion, I hold myself ready to undertake the reclaiming One 
?!? a , C j e L° f , a Bog ,°f “idling quality ; that is to say, between what is most easy 
and what is most difficult, in this District, for Eleven thousand six hundred Pounds Irish, 
winch is one-third more than the amount of the foregoing estimate ; at the same rate 1,000 
English acres would cost £.7,800 English ; if a considerable number of acres of Bog 
*“. U 0 S und ? rtakea b y persons who could give good security for the performance of their 
conti acts, the improvement of the Bogs of Ireland would of course gradually follow. 

Many Bogs after they have been drained toacerLain degree are capable of being planted, 
without any further care than to dig up and break the surface round each plant ; wherever 

SLfnn e % a i te V he tre6 c 316 Pj? nted ’ il must of course be d'-awm off. One of the surest 
indications of the fitness ot any Bog for a plantation, is the flourishing appearance of the 
plants already growing in or near the Bog. 6 

v:/” att | ent * 0Q i should be paid to the probability of a demand for the timber. 

nlT I-u’ an ? aay , T' ailtlt y of li “ber may be advantageously disposed of; in 
this District nothing but oak, ash and fir, would be profitable. B 

It appears to me that Bogs apparently alike i 


Planting Bogs. 


Trial* of the soil 
should be made 
oosly to planting 


p,.,": kfadsTmi i, I K8 , app f en ^ alike ale not always equally proper for the same 
SLih ,n’ l J d el tm * be P tude nl to make previous trials before the large plan- 

M ° st B ? gs ma y be P re P aretl for ,rees b y coltare ; 1 sb ° uld 

pi. op ■ u it- ny tba l pfsoiiriioos for shelter and ornament should be made on every 

d-1. Z fufof'S.' be profitableTuTIvmii/entf U \ aSSOTt ^ en r‘ ° f ti !“ bet ttCes on those Bo S s wouM not onl y 

country. J . j U iVl° U en ji lre ty change the face of the country. If large plantations were 

made they should be towards the middle of the Bogs, lest they should prevent that free 

current 
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current of air that is necessary to keep the ground sufficiently dry. One advantage attends 
the plantation of Bog, that is not to be met with elsewhere : 

The Drains that are necessary in a Bog may be so disposed as to form inclosures for trees 
without any additional expense. It will not be difficult for a person of taste, who is at the 
same time a skilful planter, to lay out Bogs so as to become highly ornamental, without pro- 
ducing more shelter than is wanting : 

In the choice of trees, experience alone should be the guide ; in some Bogs, as in some 
soils, one species of tree will not grow, whilst another flourishes in full vigour. I have seen 
oak flourish well, where ash was wretchedly stunted : Perhaps oak may succeed in shallow 
Bogs when the plant has strength enough to force its roots downward through eight or 
ten feet of Bog to solid earth below. I do not however recollect to have seen oak growing 
far from the edges of a Bog ; and I have been told, by a gentlemen of observation, that the 
roots of no trees can live in the lower part of deep Bogs. My own experience on this subject 
is but limited. I have seen large and strong Scotch fir in deep Bogs, and some good alder. 
Aquatic trees, it is said, have the property of drying wet ground, where they have taken root ; 
if this be the case, they might be employed as preparatory crops. Timber sally, or salix 
viminalis, is commonly found in Bogs ; whether it will thrive in them in their present state 
I do not know; but 1 have reason to believe that common osiers do 'not grow well in such 
soil. 


( 5 .) 

EXTRACTS 


from the Appendixes to 
preceding Reports. 


Planting Bogs wtlli 
suitable trees. 


The other purposes to which reclaimed Bog may be applied are so various, and so much Other purposes to 
the same as those for which other land may be used, that it is not necessary in the present B ° 6 

stage of the business to enter into any minute detail upon the subject. The rich will at first y pp 
plant ruta-baga, and hemp ; the poor, potatoes and flax ; and according to the views of the 
Legislature to encourage the poor to cultivate hemp, the most certain method is to engage 
for the purchase, at a fixed price, for all hemp raised within a given time. Let the price be 
liberal, and payable at the principal Market Towns in the neighbourhood, without affidavits Means of encouraging 
or certificates. Some slight frauds may be attempted ; but encouragement for perjury will be the gtowt 0lHemp ' 
thus avoided ; and even the few attempts to deceive, that may be practised in the beginning, 

•will be discouraged by the fair dealer. The peasant from his own experience, by taking into 
account the loss of time, and credit, will by degrees learn to conduct himself more wisely and 
more honestly. 

The more remote employment of reclaimed Bog should not be unnoticed ; it is a common Bogs well treated 
belief that after some time it returns to its former state. Tbis opinion I have heard most “Pty r r o e v p e ^ e ^ e Cost 
frequently from persons who were at the time feeding cattle upon reclaimed Bog ; these uu- 0 lDprovem n • 
conscjonable people, after taking two crops of Potatoes, and two of oats, from the new land, 
sowed ifwith coarse Grass-seed ; mowed it till it no longer yielded meadow; and then com- 
plained that it was throwing money away to improve Bog. 

In most of the cases that I have examined, I have found that the capital laid out has been Reclaimed Bog, lite 
accurately remembered, but that the returns made by the first crops were forgotten, so that other Land must he re- 
only the present produce of the worn-out soil was considered as the return for the original freshed with Manure, 
expense of improvement. Had continual additions of limestone gravel and clay been made 
to the soil, the expense would have been amply repaid, and the soil would at length have 
become permamently profitable. 

I have also heard it asserted, that Ten Pounds per acre laid out upon the best land in Improvements of Bog 
Ireland, would yield more profit than if laid out upon an acre of Bog, or other unreclaimed 
land ; this is one of those vague assertions which are made without any foundation in ex- the best quality. ° 

perience, but merely to supply the want of something better to say. If this were the case, 
why should bills for the inclosure of commons pass every year in England? — Why should 
not the boundless capital of British Merchants raise the value of land near the metropolis, 
tenfold every year ? — It is true that every acre of ground near London might be converted 
into a dunghill ; but though a dunghill and a hotbed are the most productive soils for Aspa- 
ragus and Cabbage, could the butter of Ireland, or the cheese of England, be produced by 
Cows fed on dunghills ?— The garden culture of Battersea and Brompton is carried to the 
highest perfection, and it is profitable, but not to such a degree as to invite that species of 
competition which always follows high profits. 

The scheme of improving the Bogs of Ireland is by no means new. The Dutch, in the Scheme of improving 
time of King William, offered, upon condition of being governed by their own laws, to form ^ h propos ‘ :d the 
a colony in me Queen’s County, and to make meadow of the whole Bog of Allen. — (u. Phi- “ c * 
ipsophical Survey of the South of Ireland, page 1 26.) — In fact, the experience of ages teaches 
what Bacon has told us, that great gains are to be made by parsimony or by new inventions. 

It is not surprizing that the project of improving Irish Bogs should have occurred at 
different periods, both to individuals who had only their own profit in view, and to the 
patriots who are zealous for the prosperity of their country. 

Undoubtedly it is an object of the highest importance to the State, and particularly to this 
portion of the empire, because the modes of life are such in Ireland as would immediately 
be suited to the cultivation of the kind of soil which may be obtained by the first stage of 
improvement in Bogs. Much of the cultivation among the great mass of the people in 
Ireland is carried qn by the labour of men without the plough ; the tender soil of newly-re- Reclaimed Bog pe - 
claimed Bog might not for some time bear the tread of cattle, though it might be mannfac- ‘ uiled lu W* 

tured bv the spade and shovel ; and a time will come when many thousand hardy Irishmen J- 

J r Ann must 
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must return from the Army and Navy to their own country; where to find employment of 
any sort will not be very easy, and where the wages of ordinary labour are much lowe- 
than a soldier’s pay ; but in the cultivation of land, fit for the immediate production of th 
common food of the country, they would find a resource against idleness ; as they would if 
.they were assisted by the gift of some timber from the Proprietors of the Bogs, soon build 
themselves habitations, and would thus have a reasonable hope of being able* to supnort 
families. Independently of this more remote speculation, we see that in this part of the 
country the population increases rapidly, and that the fathers of families, when their sons 
grow up, are obliged to divide their small farms among their children, a system, as Lord 
Selkirk has shown, in his excellent Essaj on Emigration, to be the most destructive of 
happiness that can be followed in an agricultural country, where there is no means of addin'* 
to the quantity of profitable land. ° 

But even if the means proposed for bringing our Bogs to this state of cultivation should 
not ultimately succeed, yet our labours have not been in vain ; to have surveyed our Bogs • to 
have acquired the most exact knowledge of the levels of their surface ; of the depth and con- 
sistency of the soil which lies beneath them ; of the direction and fall of the Streams and 
Rivers which intersect them, and which may carry off their superfluous water to the sea is 
undoubtedly advantageous to the country, as it enables us to determine, either, that to re- 
claim our Bogs is impracticable, and a project too expensive ; or, on the contrary, tliatthere 
are well-founded hopes of success. Further, to enable the Nation to decide whether this 
project be a vain speculation and a job, or a useful feasible plan, let an hundred acres of Boo- 
be procured, by rent or purchase, in every District which has been surveyed under the 
Orders of your Board ; and let such Plans as your Board approves be fairly put in practice 
under the inspection of Engineers of your appointment ; let the expense be limited within 
a certain sum per acre, and the result will be before the Public. If it be unfavourable to the 
scheme, it will at all events be allowed, that the Surveys made under the orders of the Board 
are valuable materials for a Topography of Ireland-; that the inquiry will have raised a 
spirit of research, and habits of accuracy, that were unknown on such subjects in this part 
of the United Empire ; and that it has introduced into the country a considerable number 
of excellent instruments, which will oblige Surveyors hereafter to study the construction of 
Mathematical Instruments, and to be ashamed of such tools as were formerly iu use. 

I have seen a Surveyor of extensive practice employ a circumferentor, the sights of which 
were tied on with packthread ; and another, with an iron nut and screw, to one of the le<*s of 
Ins instrument, within an inch of the needle! ° 

. Instead of the miserable scrawls which were given in as Maps of Gentlemen’s estates, none 
but distinct and exactsurveys will now be tolerated. If this improvement in the professional 
Habits of numbers of men of understanding, which had been previously cultivated bv a cer- 
tain degree of science, be not in itself a great advantage, there is no faith in the experience 
citizen ' >aStl ^ ^ trUSt ^ k°P e > t ^ at as 10611 become enlightened .they become better 

if lllesl! F'“ s a,,d these experiments succeed, the benefit will he instantly perceived, 
curity. a ?. d P ei mao ently felt ; no person possessed of Bog can fail to wish for its improvement; and 

ail that can then be wanting would be Capital. This might perhaps be safely advanced upon 
landed security, to landed proprietors, and at such times, and by such degrees, as would leave 
but little probability of loss, or temptation to fraud. But without the assistance of Govern- 
ment, it we succeed even upon a small scale, British capital will soon be found ready to carry 
on such profitable work to a large extent. Those who are tremblingly alive to every inter- 
lerence with their property, even with those parts of it which yield them nothing at present, 
f™ S T n °i h r Pe ° f eVe, ‘ y ‘ eldin S a ?y lhin S> would embrace eagerly a proposal that should 
provements. a ' e l . lls ^ arllo g pioperty untouched by any hand but their own, and which should hold 

out to them a certain prospect of gain. 
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Survey of the Bogs 
in itself advantageous 
to Ireland. 


Experiments should 
be tried of the best 
method of improving 
Bog in every District. 

At all events the sur- 
veys that have been 
made will be useful. 


Consequence of su 
eessiul experiments. 


* tT 1° ’ 1 v.uo ouujtuL, in me rmiosopiucal Transact!' 
meut, Vol a. page 732,) in which there in the following passage : 

u ‘^ !l ^ lcl Parliament should be made that they who did not, at such a time, make 
some progress in Draining their Bogs, should part with them to others that would.” 

„ Jm'Vn.Tri ' V,”. ' ti “ in eV 'j rJ ’ “ at l on "P 0 " eart h. No man, from prescription or from any 
Iws S O™ Ll° mono re 1, f e and withhold the soil ii-orn cultivation. Could the proprie- 
tin ? Or 01 til a and ? a J u P lts 10 England be permitted to combine and shut them all 

beirig cut for Turbary? 615 & tle * a ^ re ^ an( ^ lawfully combine to prevent them from 

Society such extreme cases do not often occur. Motives of interest in time 
reicu ne the caprice of pride; and when mankind nWlv »A*r an t atrl > .ml 


rll / „„„ . y . j swioco uu nui oueu occur, .motives or interest m time 

1 __ : JV C °^P n( l®; and when mankind clearly perceive private advantage and 

11 undertaking, the narrow prejudices of a few are soon despised 
'ho had hppn rnnet 1 


( 1 ? at ‘ ona } uuaei -taking, the narrow prejudices of a few are soon despise' 
most vehempnr ° t - dlose ( . w ’j° ilact keen >°ost clamorous in their resistance become th 
most vehement partizans of the very project which they had formerly opposed. 

S8th October, 1810. Richard Lovell Edgeworth. 
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Mr. Edgeworth’s description of different sorts of Machinery used in draining and EXTRACTS 

cultivating Bogs. from the Appendixes tt 

preceding Reports. 


Machine for loading and unloading Boats : Re P- 

_ _ Mr. Edgeworth. 

TO facilitate the loading and unloading of Boats on Canals I should recommend a Ma- 
chine, which I employed in 1772, in the works which I then carried on upon the Rhone. 

It was used with great advantage in transporting earth from one side of the Rhone, to fill up 
expeditiously an outlet of that River, so as to force the current into a new channel. 

An upright (U), was raised on each side of the Boat (B). These uprights were braced on 
each side at (b b) to keep them steady. Upon these uprights was placed a long and strong 
axle-tree, upon which the table or body of a cart turned, so as to empty its contents over the 
side of the boat. This table was supported by props on one side, and held in its place by 
the chain (C). 

The ground on the bank of the River was very low, being flooded in winter ; it was not 
therefore possible to load this Machine merely by the shovel ; besides time would have been 
lost whilst the boat crossed the river. 1 therefore constructed a kind of subsidiary cart, 
raised upon piles, as a receptacle (R), which was filled by men with baskets, which they 
carried on their heads from the pits, where the earth was dug. 

By means of the wide gang-way (G) which was supported by the piles, and by a trissel (S) 
loaded with sand, they had easy access to the receptacle or cart (R), the numbers of these 
men were so calculated that they could just fill the receptacle (R), whilst the boat was pass- 
ing and re-passing the River; and the moment that the boat had returned to the shore the 
load was poured into it without delay from the receptacle. 

Where the land from which the clay is to be taken is on the side of a hill, advantage 
might be made of this machinery, which upon trial on a very extensive scale was found to 
succeed in accomplishing its purpose. 

Where the height of the gravel-pit does not make it necessary, the upper cart and the 
gang-way may be omitted ; in many places the cart or table raised on the boat will save time 
and labour. 


Description of a Machine for taking Sections of a Riveb: 

PLATE 1. Figure (2 \ is a perspective view of the Machine. The drum (D) covered 
with paper, is turned slowly round by the intervention of perpetual screws and wheels, 
(W W) which receive their motion from a spiral wheel (H), that lies under the surface of 
the stream. 

As the whole Machine which floats on the water by means of the two hollow cylinders of 
tin (C. C.) is drawn after a boat, the spiral wheel is made to turn by the resistance of the 
water; whilst the drum is moving round, the long tail (T) is lifted up by every inequality of 
the bottom of the River, and as it rises up and down, it moves an arm which is hinged at (h) 
to the frame of the Machine, this arm pushes backward and forward a rod (R) that holds a 
pencil (P), the point of which marks the motion of the tail upon the paper. The tail has 
also a motion sideways on pivots (P P), which permits it to move in curved lines where it is 
necessary. (H) is the spiral wheel turning under water. (S), a perpetual screw turning a 
wheel. (S), another perpetual screw on the axis of the wheel which turns the wheel (W), 
which being fastened on the axis of the Drum (D) turns it round under the pencil (P). Each 
of the wheels (W W) having sixty teeth, the spiral makes 3,600 turns, while the drum makes 
but one. 

The tail (T) is a hollow tube of tin, which fills with water, and becomes sufficiently heavy 
to sink, but when lifted out of the water, it is light and easily portable, because the water 
falls out of it. 

The manner in which the tail moves the arm (A) and the rod (R) which are connected at 
1 and 2 by hinges, is sufficiently obvious from inspection. This motion, by means of hinges, 
is wonderfully steady. It is used in the common instruments for dividing clock-work, and 
it was used by Ramsden, and is used by Troughton for dividing Mathematical Instruments. 

The drum turns round nearly once in every two miles, and the pencil moves in a space 
nearly equal to one eighth of the space through which the tail moves when it moves up and 
down. The scale at the bottom of the plate shows the measure of the different parts of the 
Machine with sufficient accuracy. The paper is fastened on the drum by a ruler of wood, 
which by means of the screw (N) presses the paper against a part of the drum, which is 
made rough by being punched outwards with a sharp punch, so as to have small protube- 
rances like a nutmeg-grater. 

It is not necessary that the drum should go round exactly in two miles, or with any 
other fixed velocity, nor that the short arm and the tail should bear any given proportion to 
each other; provided that the length of the short arm (A) is any aliquot part of the length 
of the tail, it will be easy to reduce the Section delineated on the paper to any requisite 
scale. 
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It is obvious, that the distances measured by the spiral wheel must be different, when the 
Machine goes with or against the stream : but if the rive; is measured backward and for- 
ward, the mean between these measures will be very near the truth ; but for an exact siirvev 
a map should be previously made of the River, and the principal reaches of the River- or 
any other remarkable objects should be marked on the banks of the River, by stakes or'hil- 
locks, and they should be noted correspondently on the Map, as the Machine proceeds so 
that any errors that might occur in the measurement by the spiral wheel could never accu- 
mulate, because they could occur only between one fixed point and another on the banks" 
and as these points are transferred to the paper, they must be accurate notices of the places 
observed by the person who conducts the Machine. r 

The steadiness with which this Machine floats, and the accuracy of its performance gave 
me great satisfaction. Were l to wish for any alteration, it should be in the numbers of the 
wheel-work, which 1 would make lower, to permit the drum to turn faster: and 1 might also 
wish to alter the relative proportions of the arm and the tail, which I would make such as to 
mark shorter lines upon paper. 

The Sections accompanying the Maps belonging to this Report were taken in a very short 
time, and with great facility. The country people, from the easy motion of the Machine on 
the water, and from its siz-e and shining appearance, gave it the name of the Swan. The 
Boatmen, with an epithet taken from its use, called it the Learned Swan. 


(5-) 

EXTRACTS 
from the Appendixes to 
preceding Reports. 


Windmills for raising Water : 

There are various Machines employed for raising Water by Wind; the Windmill work- 
ing a common pump by a crank is a good and simple Machine ; perhaps it may be more 
securely mounted than it is at present, by using an open pyramidal frame, to support the 
Windmill ; this Windmill should turn on gudgeons at each end of its axis within side of 
the frame, and the whole frame should turn round with its base upon a solid circular floor 
well fastened to the ground ; by the intervention of rollers the frame would turn easily as’ 
the wind changed, by its action on a vane fastened to the frame. J 


Archimedes’ screw is the best machine that can be employed for raising Water to a height 
of eight or ten feet, as for instance, to throw the water of a river upon its banks for the pur- 
poses of irrigation. v 


Besides this application of the screty-pump, to the raising of Water, they 
effectually for the taking of Marie up from the bottom of rivers. 


may be used 


In the Inny there are places where Marie and Clay are found in beds twenty feet thick 
over the rock ; here a Windmill of the common sort might be erected on a flat-bottomed 
boat ; it might easily be removed from place to place, and Marie might thus be obtained at 


Description of a Carriage on moveable Railways : 

THESE moveable railways are formed of joists of deal, of any convenient length, from 
eight Jo twelve feet long, five inches deep, and two inches broad ; I generally cut them to 
the length of the ratters of any house that I am building, because they serve very well for 
wi?h tfvf nJrfln ci7 e b f en ^ployed some time as railways ; they are formed into frames, 
with two parallel sides, two feet six inches asunder from outside to outside by transverse 
Elf Conuuon deals bog-oak, or any common timber, about four inches broad, 
*? ace ? abolU . three ^et from each other, and they are nailed to the 
parallel joints ; they project a little beyond the joists as at (Jffff) to add 
to the steadiness of the frame by giving it a broader base. V JJJJ > 

There are also brackets (J) (4) (6) &c. to keep the joists upright and in their places. 

To connect each frame with that which follows it, the last transverse-rail or foot of the 

fame’ soXl’thS foot b h? d ‘ h bej °° d ‘ he •’'*'<?' (g,) t0 serre for tlle foot of the succeeding 
trame, so. that this foot being cummon to two frames, there is no interruption ■ where the 

la Jf , 9"““? «f is “> be done, it will he good Economy to cover 

ShS Ju h r ’ ? 1121 15 cal led kieve-iron answers well for this purpose: the moveable 
railways will however do very vyel withoutiron ; a number of coarse pieces of refuse timber 

StpTaeSInta °aS g -,h n ■ ?? ” ” “ d »f™ious 

to he placed underneath the joists to support them in hollow places. ’ 

tio?ed1oleLfooffit a , I1(i ,h the i, fe ? of t!le railwa - TS be laid upon short piles, proper- 
tioneq in length or bulk to the hardness or softness of the Bog. v Y V 

for a sh ortd me* andt’s'^h * * a ^ wa ^ 3 are subjected to the pressure of the carriages only 

WyK?^^ and as they afe neve? 

The^oo^^wh^lTfV^wfft 8 ^ 1 ^ . to . c h^ s e moveable railways are constructed as follpws: 
US tvvo feet high, with an iron axle- 
lathe and n non th & J 9 * 1 ’ i^ e ax * ertree has two gudgeons of steel, turned in a 

or shod witlf irnn in th' 6 WOl ^ ea "'beels also are turned ; and afterwards they are covered, 
or shod with iron, so thin as to adapt itself to the circumference of the wheels, withou? 

altering 
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Altering the truth of the wheels materially. The frame which contains these wheels is of ash, (j.n 

about four inches and a half deep, and two inches thick. Its length without the thafts (s h) EXTRACTS 

which are made separately, is four feet. Upon this frame are erected two upright pieces (U) from the Appendixes to 
which are braced at b b b b, to keep them steady. preceding Reports. 

These support a transom or piece (T), to which they are strongly fastened by mortises and V ' 

tenons. This piece, which projects beyond the frame, and beyond the uprights, is supported Mr E e d P ' ew j rth 
where it projects, by iron stays (1 1). 

This transom, or piece (T), serves for a fixed axle, upon which the body of the cart or 
table (C) turns, not as the body of a common cart turns, or is emptied, but sideways ; and 
this table is so hung that it may be emptied on either side of the railway. There is hinged 
to each side of this table a leaf, which is let down when the carriage is emptied. Its use is 
to prevent the gravel from falling against the railway. It is omitted in the drawing, to pre- 
vent confusion. 

The shafts (s h ) and their small wheels serve as guides to the Machine, to prevent the 
principal wheels (W W) from rolling off the railways •, the shafts are furnished with two 
small iron wheels (as re) eight inches diameter, which carry but little of the weight of the 
cart, and also with two small guide-wheels (ze . . . .) which turn horizontally against the 
sides of the railways. To prevent these guide-wheels from rising up, and so permitting the 
small wheels ( zo ro) to slip off the railway, there is a small ledge (1.) nailed to tue side of the 
railway ; this ledge projects over the edges of the guide-wheels. 

As this method of keeping carriages on railways depends upon principles different from 
those upon which common railway carriages are constructed, I shall explain the difference 
between them. 

The usual carriages that run upon railways have four wheels, each pair of which are fixed 
upon an axletree that turns with the wheels ; as both the wheels on the same axletree are 
exactly of the same diameter, neither of them would advance beyond the other, unless it 
were retarded or propelled by some extraneous cause, so that the axletrees and wheels must 
upon an even surface, such as a railway, always advance in a straight line till they are di- 
verted from it by some external cause; and as the wheels are on the sole a little hollow in 
the middle, their concavity tends to restore them to their proper situation, if they are pushed 
out of their usual direction. 


But still there is a considerable resistance opposed to the righting of the wheels, from the 
friction of their concave surfaces against the railways, when they cease to move in their 
proper direction. 

A similar cause of friction subsists between the small wheels here described, and their 
railways, but then the weight that is incumbent upon them is so small as to occasion no in- 
convenience. The large wheels of my machine are made eight iuches broad, to guard 
against their being thrown off the railway by any accident. By this construction the large 
wheels are kept very steadily in their places ; the moment they are disturbed, they are 
brought back to their proper situation by the guides, which hold the ends of the shafts to the 
sides of the railways, so that however obliquely the large wheels are situate on the railway, 
the guide-wheels tend to force the shafts into a situation parallel to the railway, and the 
large wheels follow their guidance. 

This carriage mounted on the railway moves with great facility and steadiness. The 
props (P.) that hold the table up are readily removed, and the load falls without any 
violent shock. To keep the load whilst it is falling from encumbering the railway, a leaf 
is hung at each side of the table, which is turned down to the ground when the carriage is 
emptying. 

The friction of this machine on the centres of the wheels is inconsiderable, not amounting 
to more than the four hundredth part of the incumbent weight, which is in general about 
half a ton, the four hundredth part of which is not three pounds. To move the carriage 
when the railway is solid and level requires eight or ten pounds, so that the resistance from 
rolling amounts to six or seven pounds, but when the wheels are shod with iron, or made of 
cast-iron, and the railways covered with iron, the carriage on a level railway moves with 
more facility. 

This however is not intended as a statement of the force actually necessary in common ; 
the force then exerted must, on uneven ground, and from various circumstances, be consider- 
ably greater for instance at the boundaries of Bogs; where Bogs suddenly ascend, it re- 
quires the thirtieth of the incumbent weight, and sometimes more, to force it up hill ; but 
such sudden slopes are never continued for more than three or four hundred yards, and as 
the stuff which is to be carried out must be raised near these slopes, assistance is at hand 
from the labourers who dig the stuff. 

Nothing remains to be said as to these moveable railways, and the carriages belonging 
to them, but to explain the manner in which they are removed from one line of carriage to 
another. 

Each frame of the railway should be about twelve or fourteen long, and about three load 
should be emptied on each side of each of these frames; as soon as this has been accomplished 
the carriage passes on to the end of the railway, and there it is received by a tourniquet or 
400. B b b frame 
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frame which turns upon a centre, and conveys the carriage round to a road, at ri«-ht ancles 
to its former direction ; and in the same manner the carriage turns upon another tourniquet 
at the end, so that it comes back to the pit where it was filled. And thus a succession of 
carriages maybe filled and emptied on each side of the railway, both going and returning. 

When about one fourth of the ground, at the greatest distance from the pit, has been 
covered, the rails may be taken up and laid down at the extremity of a new line, and so ori 
through rhe whole distance; that is to say, when another convenient portion of the rail- 
way has been used, it may be transported to a new line. 

It is proposed that one set of frames, half a mile long, should have twenty or more car- 
riages employed upon them, with a proper number of men to load the carts, drive them out 
spread the gravel, and remove the railways from place to place. 

The operations carried on by this set of workmen would not prevent auother set with rail- 
ways and carriages from working near them; so that a number of men, with proper appa- 
ratus, might be employed on one Bog; but for the convenience of procuring labourer it 
would be advisable to carry on work in different directions and in different Bogs at the 
same time. Thus five gangs of workmen might reclaim Five thousaud acres of Bo<>- in 
one year, after the proper machinery had been provided. 

The Expense of this Apparatus might be thus stated : 

Railways of deal-joist, five inches by two, with kieve hoop iron, 
per perch - ----- - . 

A Carriage adapted to ditto - -- -- -- - 

Lpon these moveable railways I do not pretend to calculate merely' from theory, but from 
the experience which I had of their utility several years ago, in conveying a very lanm 
quantity of limestone to the distance of three quarters of a mile, for manuring land. They 
answered my expectations; and were I to have occasion to carry out a large quantity of 
heavy materials on ground that was not hilly, I should employ them in preference to any 
other mode of land-carriage with which I am acquainted. J 

I have lately learned that Mr. Roscoe, after various trials of other means, has employed 
wooden rmlways and light carriages in improving a peat-moss in Lancashire. The scheme 
ot dividing a heavy load and placing it on several carriages, to diminish the pressure on the 
ltoad, was laid by me before the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. in 1766. 

Seton-Plough. 

• TH ,?i C ’’f F dl * caltJ ' tll ? t preraits tbe cultivation of Bog, is tile impossibility Of ernplov- 
’ I s „ “ e 0 . W so “ plough them, or to put out Manure upon them. But there are 
Men^ m " 1IC1 10 ° S usu!1 ^ thrawn by Horses or Bullocks, might on Bogs be drawn bv 

. T be Mole-plough is an instrument of this sort; it is, Plough with a conical sock of three 

whh < tl,e 1 pT C ' e ! ? ‘ 10 argC1 ’ ™ d ’ and sllarp at lbe other extremity ; this sock is connected 
uth the Plough-beam by two coulters, which are so long as to penrrit the sock to “n from 
The'ra'lt tyl “ C leS belo,T ‘he surface, while lhe beam runs near the top of the ground- 
^ Mullen a passage for themselves, while at the some time they conduct the share’ 
so asto farm a cylindrical drain in the earth, which in certain clay soiis preserves its sham- 
alterAc Mole-ploughshare has been withdrawn, and furaishesF^Sr^^^ 

' haT , e sec " ,bls Plough used with great and lasting advantage in a stiffelay soil • but it is 
slmZfi “iV" B °«’ the . P“ s °fwWch would bill in and “coalesce as sol a ’the h e 
should be withdrawn , were ,t not for litis tbe Mole-plough might be drawn by men to ad- 

lyinglipon S ol for dra ‘“ ia S iand > «« » *»!•«« by water 

But I have made an improvement on this instrument, that has adapted it to the drainage 

called ' Js — 

evlm loot it fomSa^h 1 1 "°a m0, ’ e than ,h ™ ! inches diameter in its thickest part. An 
btptcuSl a one made 1 f h P " rt ’i “ wb, J b aha y< stra "', or what is still more easy to 
made a sock ’ “ ,y be attacbed ’ tMs ">pe is drawn through tile channel 
SlXTteu’ lo "S a 'opens can be drawn forward without breaking has 

«>“ “■* ™ “»«»«• »“ ba fr* 

“'I’-J 1 * tbe ratc nf °" e bulf-pcnny per perch. Of 
manner were within JL ,.° 0 i 5 ‘ inn P t s P eak f rotn exp crience ; but if pipes formed in this 
per acre 3 d Cacb °“ KI - th 'r H«tle more than Forty shillings 

fatorto m ttnto n °t f |,em k , i !’lf : l^”™ 1 ■ n , ar ;'ow Drains in Bogs have occurred tome, but I 

liable todose, and eonwiJtto^fiWmXtht'! 11 * 1175 *?™ M f f a11 50rts in Bogs are 
Bov. which os a ■ i p ’ tbe oompression of the superior parts of the 

ascertain the XT of u ■ ’ press Dot onl y downwards but in aft directions. To 

experiments: P re “ ure on Bog at different depths, I tried the following 
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To determine the compressibility of Bog at different depths I had one piece cut from \ 

the top, another from the middle, and a third from the bottom of the face of a Turf-hole 
sixteen feet deep : after having cut away some feet of the outside of the bank, each of them , E ; XT f AC V’ 
were successively pressed in an iron cylinder, five feet high and four feet diameter, placed ^ 
on an iron plate with boles in it, with some hay placed over it to prevent the Bog-stuff 1 prcce , 


from passing through. 


First Experiment : 


8 inches of Bog reduced to 3 inches, by - 
8 inches of Bog taken from the middle, to 2 inches, by 
8 inches of Bog from the bottom, to 4 inches, by 


33 G 

336 

700 


Eight inches of the upper part of the Bog put into the cylinder, not in the same manner 
in which it stood in the Bog, but with that part of it put downwards which was before 
placed laterally in the Bog. 

Second Experiment : 


8 inches of surface Bog was pressed by 2 24 pounds for four hours, and reduced to 4 
8 inches of Bog taken at 4 feet depth, and pressed with 224 pounds for 4 hours, 

reduced to----- - ------3! 

8 inches of the Bog taken at 8 feet depth, pressed with only 168 pounds weight, 

and for the same time, was reduced to -------1$ 


From the first set of experiments it appears that the middle of the Bog required less force 
to compress it than the top required; and that the bottom of the Bog, as was to be supposed, 
required a weight many times greater than what was necessary to compress the middle or 
the bottom. 

From the second set of experiments it appears, that when Bog is pressed sidewise it 
follows a different law, the bottom then requiring considerably less force to compress it than 
the top required. 

Third Experiment : 

Inches. 

8 inches of surface was reduced by the pressure of 224 pounds in a quarter of an 


hour to-------- - - - - 4 £ 

8 inches of middle Bog reduced by the same weight and in the same time to - 5 

8 inches of bottom reduced by the same weight and in the same time to - 1 § 


It appears from the third set of experiments, that the bottom of the Bog, contrary to the 
first set of experiments, was by far more compressible than either the middle or the top; 
this difference is attributable to the greater quantity of water contained in the bottom of 
the fresh Bog, than what was contained in the upper part ; and the total difference between 
the first and second set of experiments arises from three specimens of Bog, in the former 
having been reduced to equal drynesss, by their having been dug out of the Bog a fortnight 
before they were used, whereas the latter specimens were all of them very wet, the upper- 
most, being the driest, sinks the least when the water it contains is pressed from it; the 
lowest stratum sinking the most, from its parting with most water. 


( 11 .) — REP. II. — Letter from Sir Humphry Davy, on the nature of Bogs, &c. 


Copy of a Letter from Professor Davy, to the Secretary of the Commissioners. 

Sir, 1st February 18 j 1. 

AS the Commissioners for considering the practicability of draining the Bogs of Ireland 
have done me the honour of requesting my opinion on the important national object to 
which their attention is directed, I shall without apology beg leave to communicate to them, 
through your means, such observations as I have been able to make on the subject. 

Bogs in general are known to consist of inert vegetable matter, covered more or less with 
unproductive vegetables, and containing a large quantity of stagnant water. There are two 
causes why they are unfitted for cultivation. One is the existence of stagnant moisture, 
the other is the excess of inert vegetable matter. 

There is but one mode of removing the stagnant water, which belongs to the practical 
Engineer, and that is by draining ; the different modes of effecting this have been so ably 
discussed in the Reports before the Commissioners, and which they were pleased to request 
me to peruse, that it would be presumptuous in me to offer any observations upon this part 
of the Enquiry. 

The mode of removing the excess of inert vegetable matter, and of rendering it useful, 
is a subject which more immediately comes within the province of chemistry ; and on this 
I shall venture to offer some suggestions. 

Bogs differ very much in their composition. In general 100 parts of dry peat contain 
from 00 to 90 parts of matter destructable by fire, and the residuum consists of earths, 
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( 5 -) usually of tlie same kind as the sub-stratum of clay, marie, gravel, or rock, on which they 

EXTRACTS are found, and oxide of iron. Burning furnishes a simple mode of destroying the inert 

from tkt Appendixes lo vegetable matter, and where the peat contains much earthy matter, tends to supply that 
preceding Reports. > w f,j c h j s necessary to every fertile soil, a due proportion of the earths. From the analyses 
k ^ of Mr. Griffith of several specimens of a particular Bog, it appears however that this prac- 

Rep.ir. Sir H. Davy. t j ce w ;|j not b e universally applicable, for he found 1,440 parts of several specimens of peat 
affording only from 12 to 50 parts of ashes; the proportions being greatest in the lower 
strata. In cases when lime can be applied to the surface of Bogs, there can be no doubt 
of its beneficial efficacy. If used in its state of quicklime, it not only destroys excess of 
vegetable matter, but forms a compost extremely favourable to the vegetation of esculent 
plants. The peat-hills of Derbyshire have many of them been rapidly” brought into culti- 
vation, by merely draining, and scattering lime over the surface; and treated in this way 
they admit I believe of being ploughed up the second year, and sown with Oats, or planted 
with Potatoes. Any kind of soil will improve peat; sand, clay, or marie, must be all 
beneficial, because a great object is to increase the quantity of earth in proportion to the 
vegetable matter. If a peat is of a black colour, soft consistence, and contains livino- ve- 
getables at the surface, it will probably be easy of improvement by liming, or the applica- 
tion of the earths. If it is an inert red peat, containing little decomposing vegetable mat- 
ter, and having only moss at its surface, there is reason to conceive that attempts at improve- 
ment should be preceded by burning the surface. 

To render Bogs arable land capable of bearing white crops, there must be a certain 
quantity .of earth added to the vegetable matter, or a certain quantity of vegetable matter 
destroyed, but it appears probable that many Bogs maybe made into good pasture by drain- 
ing and sowing indigenous or foreign grasses, particularly if irrigation can be employed* 
In England this practice has been particularly successful. At Priestly near Woburn and 
at Castle Acre, there are meadows which have been rapidly reclaimed from Bog, and which 
produce luxuriant and excellent crops of Grass in consequence of Irrigation. 

The Commissioners will appreciate the value and importance of my excellent friend Dr 
Richardson’s ideas on the improvement of Bogs, by cultivating on them the indigenous Irish 


From a comparison of .the able Reports of Messrs. Edgeworth and Griffith, it appears 
evident that very different plans of cultivation must be adopted in different cases The 
chemical composition of Bogs, and the ashes they afford, differ exceedingly, as I have found 
in various experiments upon specimens of peat from different districts. 

The peat of the chalk counties of England contains much gvpsura ; but I have found 
very Jut e in any specimens from Ireland or Scotland ; and in general these peats contain 
very little saline matter. r 


There are peculiar advantages which will strike every one in judging .of the practicability 
of improving most of the great Bogs in Ireland, the quantity of limestone and limestone- 
gravel m the neighbouring districts, and the marl or clay which in so many cases forms 
the sub-stratum of the Bog. If the draining can be easily effected, if the upper stratum can 
eXC “ S ° f '" ter ’ th “ eis ™ d0ntt that ks cultivation 

ex P e l ,m ™ t J “P°" the modes of improving these Bogs most unlike each other, would 
undmakilg. ptehratnary step towards laying the foundations for the great national 

J'T h r' S j”i, 0Ula P r ° ba ? y lE ? d , t0 Particular plans for each particular district, which would be 

fcT— r 

would SM™* interest, and 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


H- Davy. 
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REP. III. — Mr. Longfeld, on the District of Lough Gara, in Roscommon; 
instances of successful improvement, &c. 


Mr. Longfield, on the District of Lough Gara, in the Counties of 
Sligo, and Mayo. 

Mr. Owen O’Connor, of Ballinegar, has also made some small experiments of Bog 
improvement some years back, the expense of which, including gravelling, cost him about 
<£.6 per acre, and the piece thus reclaimed is a good bottom pasture to this day; it however 
now begins to throw up rushes, and will require to be again broken or limed to destroy their 
growth. 

As a general observation, I shall here mention the particular result of some improve- 
ments made by Lord Dillon’s cottagers at Aughalour, near Loch Glyn, which being done 
by persons unaided by capital or scientific knowledge, proves beyond a doubt, that where per- 
sonal skill is accompanied by the aid of both, the result must be equal to the expectations 
of the most sanguine, particularly if the operations are carried on in situations equally 
favourable as that wherein the improvements alluded to have been effected, and which, in 
the greater part of this district are frequently to be met with. 

[Mr. Longfield then proceeds to give the Statement relative to Lord Dillon’s tenants, 
which is contained in the Third Report.] 

In this place I must beg to mention a circumstance, proving my former opinion of the 
retentive nature of red sponge Bogs, which is simply this ; that on making the pits to raise 
the gravel from under the Bog of Aughalour (the surface of which was in its state of nature, 
as wet as any other Bog) it was found, after passing with difficulty through five, six or eight 
feet of Bog and water, that on raising the first shovel or two of gravel from the bottom of 
the pit, the whole of the water which the hole contained immediately disappeared, and 
that so long as the bottom of the pit was kept clear of Bog-stuff, it remained quite dry; 
but it) on the contrary, there remained only six inches of Bog-stuff in th*e bottom of the pit, 
it was sufficient to retain all the waters received by it. 

[Mr. Longfield then proceeds to give the Statement relative to the culture of Fiorin 
grass on the Bogs of Mr. French, which is contained in the Third Report.] 

Considering the subject in general, I have not met any country where the reclaimage of 
Bog could be carried on with such prospecls of success, or with such superior advantages, 
as this district affords ; and therefore the system of drainage, which I have the honour to 
recommend to your consideration, will, 1 trust, be found simple and practicable, and not 
exceeding the bounds of moderate expense, when compared with the great benefits to be 
expected from reducing this part of the Bogs of Ireland to a state fit to receive agricultural 
improvements. 

It is impossible, in so great an extent of district, containing Bogs so different in their 
circumstances and capability of drainage, to lay down any precise system, applying 
equally to all Bogs, whether high, low, deep, shallow, wet or dry, all which considerations 
must be distinctly attended to in carrying on the proposed works with economy and effect. 
However, as it is necessary to give some general idea of the proposed system I mean to 
recommend, I shall here briefly state that plan which appears to me best calculated to 
attain the desired object. 

First, the natural ventage streams and cushes of the Bogs should be opened, so as to dis- 
charge the waters drawn to them by minor and surface drains; but how far the sinking of 
those streams and cushes are necessary, or can be effected, is only to be determined by the 
section of each particular line, where the fall of the whole is ascertained; and therefore the 
sinkings of each line must depend on the level of its local discharging point. No distance 
can be named as the space between these lines of ventage; but whenever they naturally 
occur, they should be opened and improved; therefore they maybe called the first class of 
main drains, or natural ventage. 

The second class are main drains, laid out pretty central in the lowest vales of the wettest 
parts of the Bogs, and also lines of catchwater or land drains, the sinkings of which in 
general will be from seven to ten feet; some of these may be converted into navigable cuts 
for conveyance of gravel, 8cc. ; but as they are only to be adopted where necessary, they 
cannot be laid out at equal distances. 

The third class are minor drains, six feet deep, nine feet wide, and three feet at bottom, laid 
out generallyataboutfortyperches asunder, and falling into the maindrains and outlet streams, 
in such directions as to obtain the best fall of the surface. Where the Bogs are deep and wet, 
I propose that cross minor drains should be cut parallel to, and about forty perches from, the 
main outlets, so as to cut up the Bogs in patches of about forty percltes square, or ten acres 
each; which patches, I propose, should then be divided into four parts by the fourth and 
last class called surface drains, as recommended in my report of the river Brusna district, 
subdividing the said ten acres into parallelograms of two and a half acres each, which, 1 am 
inclined to think, will turn out to be the average of the whole of the Bog divisions when 
effectually drained. In this district, where the Bogs differ so much in circumstances of 
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( 5 ) wet and dry, shaking and firm, I have found it expedient to estimate this part of the system 

EXTRACTS by the acre at sixteen shillings, averaging the whole surface drainage at eighty perches 

from the Appendixes to for every ten acres, at two shillings per perch ; which price will not only include the making 
preceding Reports, of the drains in the first instance, but will be sufficient to defray the expense of scouring for 

' the first three years. 

These last descriptions of surface drains I recommend to be the same as mentioned in m? 
former report, namely, perpendicular drains four feet wide, four feet deep, and four feet at 
bottom 5 and the second and third classes I propose to be three feet at bottom, with battered 
sides, rising at the rate of six inches to a foot on each side; so that a drain, when ten feet 
deep, will be thirteen feet wide at top, and three feet wide at bottom. Widening on the 
top, at the rate of a foot in breadth for every foot in depth of the first class, must all depend 
on circumstances, and therefore no particular scale can be laid down for them. 1 

In my Report of the fifth district, where the average depth of the Bog is twenty-five feet 
I recommended the third class or minor drain to be made eight feet deep ; but as the Boo-s 
of this district are in general much shallower, drier, and more numerously intersected by 
natural ventages, I have, on consideration deemed it advisable to reduce the minor drains to 
a depth of six feet, which I am convinced will be as efficacious in the Bogs of Roscommon 
and Mayo, as eight foot drains in the deep Bogs of Allen. 

Bog bridges stand well. In addition to this system of communicating Bog bridges (as recommended in my last 
Report), formed by leaving about five or six feet of the line of Bog drain uncut, at intervals of 
every twenty or thirty perches, through which a passage for the water is perforated on a level 
with the bottom of the rest of the drain, and this can be done without incurring any addi- 
tional expense. On my last survey, I have seen some of these bridges in the Bo" of Cro°-- 
ban, which had lasted in a perfect state then twenty years, and were as good at that time as 
when they were first formed. I heed scarcely add, that the system of screen plantiug, also 
before recommended, might be here adopted with equal advantages, particularly if due 
regard is paid to the proper aspect on which they are laid out. 

It may not be improper here to remark, that the population of the county of Roscommon 
(although generally considered as a grazing county) is exceedingly great, so much so, that 
every little island or peninsula in the Bogs, contains more than an ordinary proportion of 
inhabitants; as an instance of which I shall mention one island near Lough Glynn of 
107 acres, called Cloonborny, that contains no less than twenty-one families, being little 
more than five acres to each house, and for which they pay a rent of not less than forty 
shillings per acre. It is therefore not to be wondered at, that multitudes of these poor 
peasants emigrate annually to England, where by two or three months hard labour, they 
are enabled to save the rent of their little farms at home ; and I must say, such is the want 
of employment for the poor, in this part of the country, that I never met men who would go 
farther or labour harder for a shilling tbanConnaught-men ; nay, it is afact, that some of the 
attendants who were with me on the survey, declared they had not the like opportunity to 
earn money for many years before, although the hire did not exceed is. 8 d. per day. In an 
agricultural point of view, there can be nohesitation to acknowledge the advantages resulting 
from the reclaimage of Bogs, particularly where the under-stratum, in their natural state of 
wetness, does not exceed a depth of from 10 to 20 feet, which by the effect of drainage may 
be reduced at least one-third, bringing the surface down to within 6 , 8, or 12 feet of the 
gravel, which if porous (as at Aughalour) can, with little difficulty be raised to the surface 
there being no impediment by under-water. In a political point of view, I am aware the ad- 
vantages are equally great, and they may be thus explained : first, by reclaiming the Bogs you 
increase the profitable soil, and thereby multiply its inhabitants ; secondly, the improvement 
ot these extensive tracts, affording labour to the population, will draw 'their attention- from 
carrying on the illicit trade of distillation, which is now a disgrace to the country in general, 
and a serious loss to those fair dealers who are not concerned in it; and thirdly, the proposed 
improvements will make open and accessible at all points, those districts wherein such illicit 
trade is earned on, and thereby do away the great inducement to private distillation, namely, 
tne difficulty ot access to the interior, where the corn is manufactured ; what the full extent 
of this trade amounts to, or how far the revenue of Ireland is injured by it, I am not pre- 
pared to say ; but this much I verily believe, that in the county of Roscommon, nay, I might 
say in the whole province ot Connaught, there is not one gallon of licensed spirits in every 
hundred gallons of its consumption, which together with the immense expenditure in vainly 
endeavouring to prevent it, may be a proper subject of inquiry for those persons whose duty 
it may be to equalize the burdens of the nation. 

In making these general observations, I trust I may not be accused of straying from the 
particular subject to which my attention should be directed ; being of opinion that the 
more the advantages of bog-drainage can be fairly demonstrated, as tending to promote the 
general prosperity and resources of the kingdom, the more fully will the objects of the 
inquiry be satisfactorily attained. 

In this bog, as in almost all in the district, very little improvement has been effected. 
However, there has been an experiment made, which proves the speculation both practi- 
cable and profitable ; what I allude to is a piece of the bog of Rattallen, containing about 
two English acres. a 6 

This piece, if my information be correct, was inclosed about nine years ago, and after 
producing five profitable crops, was let out to grass, in which state it remains at present ; 

and 
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and although now rather turning to rushes for want of a top-dressing, is admitted to be worth /_\ 

one guinea per acre. The rotation of crops was, first, cabbage plants ; second and third, EXTRACTS 

potatoes, which the neighbouring farmers acknowledge to have paid abundantly the ex- f ram , he 4 m „ diies £( 
penses of improvement ; after which it gave two crops of oats, and is now in the state above preceding Reports. 
described, worth one guinea per Irish acre. This experiment certainly has been made on t — ... ‘ i 

the verge of the land, where there is abundance of the finest limestone in rock and gravel. Rep. ill. i 
But independent of that circumstance, the bog was originally no better in point of nature, Mr. Lucgficlrf. 
•them any part of the interior, being a complete red sponge. bog nearly 20 feet deep. 


REP. III. — Mr. Alter, on the Bogs between Roscrea and Killenaul, in Tipperary, 
Kilkenny, and Queen’s County; with a Plate, exhibiting the Section of a Turf 
Bank and plan of cutting drains ; — general descriptions and observations ; com- 
parison of expense and profit of various plans ; instances of improvement ; varieties 
of crops, 8tc. • 


Mr. Aher on the Bogs between Roscrea and Killenaul, in Tipperary, Kilkenny, 
and Queen’s County. 

AS I shall have occasion to use some terms in the course of this Report, which may re- 
quire explanation, I beg to be understood, that I use the word Moss, in the same sense as 
botanists, expressing the plant only, and not applied to the bog generally,, as it is frequently 
used by others. 

Bog, Peat, and Turf, are used as synonymous terms, expressing that substance of which 
the bogs are composed. 

By fibrous Peat, or Red Bog, is meant the moss or other vegetable substance, whose 
organization is perceptible, yet approaching towards a state of decay, but not completely 
decomposed ; it cuts with difficulty by the spade, from its tough and fibrous nature, and is 
seldom used for the purpose of fuel ; its colour is red, or reddish brown, thence called 
Red Bog. 

Fluid Peat, is when the bog is supersaturated with water, so that it appears to be in a 
semiliquid state, consisting principally of decayed moss, of a yellowish red colour, with a 
large portion of water. This is sometimes called Flow Peat, or Quagmire. 

Compact Peat, or Black Bog, is that blackish carbonaceous substance, which appears to 
have been formed by the decomposition of vegetable matter. When dried, it is used as 
fuel, burning freely with a bright flame. 

Turbary, or Turf Bog, is that firm part of the bog, composed principally of compact 
peat, which is used as fuel. 

In treating of the composition of Bogs, I shall treat only of those immediately in this 
•district ; on examining which, I have reason to think, that they differ from other bogs in 
formation and composition. 

The surfaces of the bogs ip this district, present a very regular appearance, resembling 
extensive plains,. rising gently towards the interior; frequently the swell near the edge is 
rather sudden, forming an elevation of 30 or 40 degrees. In all instances the surface or the 
interior is much higher than at the verge of the bog, but seldom exceeds 20 feet; the 
. greatest depth of bog is 33 feet, and decreasing from that depth to a few inches, the ave- 
rage depth of the district being 17 feet. And it is remarkable, that the deepest parts of the 
bog are not always in the middle, but frequently within forty or fifty yards of the verge. 

. The bog generally rests on a stratum of clay, from a few inches to 6 feet in depth, on 
marl of one or two feet deep, or on gravel of an unknown depth, and in some instances on 
rock. The base of the bog; forms a very uneven surface, being principally composed of 
•small hills, and ridges of limestone gravel. 

The substances of which the mass of the bog is composed, consist of numerous species 
of moss, amongst which the Sphagnum, or Bog moss, is by far the most considerable : the 
others are chiefly the Hypnum or Feather moss; Polytrichum or Hair moss; Lichen Ran- - 
' giferinus, or Rein Deer moss ; Lichen Pyxidatus or Cup moss, with various other plants ; 3 
'which as the Lepina or duck meat, the Conferva, the Iris, the Scirpus or Rush grass, the f 
Eriophorum or Cotton grass, the Agrostis Stolonifera, or Fiorin grass, with different kinds 
■of ferns, and a few varieties of heath, amongst which, Erica vulgares predominates; yet 
compared to other bogs in this country, heath is rather thinly scattered over the surface. 

Generally, for a foot under the surface, the organization of the Sphagnum is. perfectly 
discernable, exhibitiug the structure of the plant, which is sometimes seen, even to the depth 
• offour or five feet, through which its progressive changes may be traced to a state of decay, 
from the living vegetable until it imperceptibly -becomes completely disorganized, and 
.-decomposed; forming what 1 have already termed compact peat, whose thickness or depth 
is variable. 

When the verge of the bog is dry and firm, and the compact peat of tolerable thickness, I 
it generally becomes turbary, and is cut away for fuel ; and as this is performed with some 
regularity, the turf banks are kept with a perpendicular face of fourteen or sixteen feet in 
409. de P th * 
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depth, which affords the observer frequent opporiunities of viewing the different banks 
examining with accuracy its composition, and tracing its varieties, which generally speaking 
may be as follows : the surface exhibits a congeries of plants in a growing state, alien (Pv 
described, whose roots are interwoven, and sometimes matted together, from one to five feet 
thick ; the sphagnum is observed proceeding from the perfect, to the almost disorganized 
moss, but yet the fibres are visible; this being unfit for fuel, is thrown aside as useless, and 
is called by the turf cutters the cleaning. .Next, from one to two feet, is a fibrous light 
spongy turf, which does not burn well, and exhibits the vegetable in some degree with 
decayed twigs or branches of heath, and sometimes reeds or rushes ; from thence to the 
gravel or clay (which may be from six to twelve feet thick ;) it consists of a dark brown or 
blackish peat, with small twigs of heath and rushes sometimes interspersed ; this, oti bein'* 
dried, burns extremely well, with a bright flame, and giving out a strong heat. Frequently) 
at the distance of about four or five feet above the gravel, is seen a stratum of broken 
branches of one foot or more in thickness, consisting of birch, beech and hazel ; these 
branches are mostly about two or three inches in diameter, and seldom more than two or 
three feet long; the woody fibrous part, as well as the inner bark, is completely decayed, 
whilst the cuticle or outward membrane of the bark, particularly of the birch, still remains 
in a high state of preservation, retaining its bright and silvery lustre, being much less suscep- 
tible of decomposition by putrefaction, which it is so powerfully enabled to resist, from the 
nature of its component parts. Small branches of heath are also found at every depth ; but 
near the bottom they are much decayed. The best and most durable turf for burning, is that 
which is near the clay or gravel, and is sometimes of a peculiar quality, which is denominated 
stone turf, from its hardness and great specific gravity. 

Old pits or turf holes are sometimes found filled with a new growth of moss ; these havin'* 
now been cut through, give an opportunity of presenting a section of a renovated pit, as in 
figure 4, where the surface appears to have sunk in the centre, on being deprived of its 
water. This new growth consists of some of the varieties of the Hyptium and Sphagnum, 
and seems perfectly distinct from the original formation with which it is in contact, and in 
some respects not the same variety of plant. No part of this new formation has yet under- 
gone the process of decomposition, or even far advanced in a state of decay. There are 
other pits, in which the process of renovation appears to be going on, where the tender 
fibres of the conferva are spreading like a green film on the surface of the stagnant water; 
and the lemna or duck meat, whose slender stalks extend for two or three feet, to float its 
leaves on i he surface; those by interweaving with other aquatics, may form a receptacle 
or bed for the deposition of the light and almost imperceptible seeds of mosses, which are 
blown about in abundance at the season of their shedding. Such are the appearances which 
present themselves; but I do not venture to say, how far nature may carry on this work, or 
what the ultimate effects may be towards a complete renovation of the pit. 

And here it may be necessary to observe, that it had been the practice with the peasantry, 
sometime ago, to select the most convenient place to cut their turf from, without attending 
to the present better regulated system ; ; they commenced with what they termed cleaning, 
that is throwing the surface of the Bog, for a few feet in depth, into the next adjoining pit, 
until they came to the compact peat ; this surface being chiefly composed of the livin'* moss, 
continued its vegetative powers in its new situation. The age of those pits, according to the 
report of the inhabitants, might have been forty or fifty years. 

Very frequently, various plants, of which grass seems to be the principal, are found grow- 
ing so completely interwoven and twisted together, as to form a matting on the surface of the 
water, or the fluid peat, capable of bearing the weight of men, but not without yielding to 
the pressure very considerably, and admitting the water through it; there is a matting of 
this kind, in Division No. 7, over a very sluggish stream of seven or eight feet deep ; and 
there is a similar one on fluid peat, in Division No. 8, near Derrylong Island, which is de- 
scribed in the line section 2 7. This kind of vegetation on the surface is very frequent in 
swamps and marshes. 


In these instances, the vegetation seems to have been produced on the surface of the water, 
where each successive growth of vegetables, by their weight, had sunk the former, until at 
length they reached the bottom; or, perhaps, as the upper surface accumulates, the lower 
becomes decomposed, precipitating the carbonaceous matter of the plants. 

Dried mos* retains in Mosses possess the peculiar property of vegetating after they have been a long time pre- 
l0r 3 s . e . lved ’ n , a dr Y state i this in some degree shews the difficulty of destroying that vegetable 
which they are so tenaceous. The sphagnum, from its formation, is peculiarly adapted 
for holding water in suspension, which it greedily attracts, and loses only by evaporation and 
decomposition. 

The sphagnum is well If a stem or branch of dried sphagnum, six or eight inches long, be suspended, and having 

vrute'^ ° r m6 a Sl ? a ^ P° rt > oa of the lower extremity immersed in or touching water, the fluid will rise by 
capillary attraction to the upper extremity of the branch, 1 filling all the leaves of the plant, 
which in this instance acts as so many little vessels to retain the water. 

Old roots and trunks of Large roots, and rrunks of trees, are commonly found in the Bogs, several feet under the 
trees oun m i ie ugs. surface ; they consist principally of fir, oak, yew, and very rarelv elm ; the fir roots are found 
generally restiug on a stratum of peat, from two to eight feet thick, which separates them 
from the clay, on which I have seldom seen them resting. They are sometimes found in 
great abundance, of a large size, and within three or four yards of each other ; the roots in a 

standing 
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standing position, as they grew, with about one or two feet of the trunk remaining attached Roots and trunk* of old 
to them 1 ; the. trunks are often got near them, on the same level with the root, but lying in an trees - 
horizontal situation, or nearly so, sometimes with, and sometimes without the branches. 

I have not, in any instance, seen the roots of the fir-tree upset, or the trank adhering to The fir roots are not 
the roots. The roots are found numerous, and very often without any trunks; in all cases, found attached to their 
the roots are decidedly the most numerous, even where the trunks are found in the greatest Boots more numerous 
abundance. than trunks. 


On examining some hundreds of these firs, 1 have not yet perceived the marks of cutting The fir trees have not 
or burning ; they appear to have fallen from decay, and to have been partially destroyed by the “arks of cutting or 
time ; the external fibrous part very much decayed, but the internal part of the trunk sound ; havef^ienfrom de'a 
the timber is used for many essential purposes, and bears a high price at preseut. The fir roots ° ay ‘ 

and trunks possess a high degree of inflammability, from the resin they contain, which Fir roots contain much 
I have found in a concrete state in great quantities in the roots, between the bark and resin, 
woody fibre; in one instance I have met with in the vicinity of fir-tree roots, oozing out of 
a turf bank in small quantities, assuming the appearance or tallow, as it lay thinly spread 
on the surface of the peat ; it burns with a strong destructive blaze, giving much smoke, 
and leaving no residue when burnt in the open air. The peasantry know the value of the 
fir roots so well that they dry them, and separate them from the fibres longitudinally, which 
serve all the purposes of candles, burning freely with a strong flame, and continuing until 
the wood is consumed. 

The peat immediately in contact with it, is denominated greasy turf, and forms a stratum The turf found in co«i- 
of about two or three feet thick; it is very bituminous, and burns rapidly, with a bright tact with these roots, 
flame, leaving very little residue ; this bituminous quality it receives from the great mass of )urns rapid b- 
fir trees which are imbedded in it, and are most copious in the deposition of turpentine, Thebitu . 
giving a whitish colour to the peat. This bituminous turf is not found but in the vicinity forms a'str'atum seldom 
of these trees, seldom extending for more than a foot above and below the roots. The exceeding two feet 
bark of the fir trees is found sometimes in great quantities in layers near the top of the **““• 
root, which separate in scales, and are in a high state of preservation; I mention this to Bark not alwajschanc- 
shew, that at the depth of twelve or fourteen feet from the surface, in compact peat, the ed irit0 P cat - 
bark is not always changed into that substance, as has been supposed by some writers. 

I have observed another formation of branches, from twenty inches to two feet under Another formation of 
that already mentioned, and about two feet over the gravel or earth on which the Bog ^™. ches unillflam - 
rests; they were destitute of a fibrous or organized appearance, completely inflammable, nia e " 
though deposited in an highly inflammable peat ; by drying, one half the bulk is lost. 

As the roots of fir trees spread themselves horizontally, they require greater room than Fir roots occupy more 
those of the oak, or other roots found in the Bog, and when they are within three or four 'ther trees found °* ' hc 
yards of each other, they spread themselves under or over those of the nearest tree, in such the Bog. 63 0UD 
a manner as would induce many to imagine they were distinct growths. 

Oak and yew trees are also found scattered near the verge of the Bogs, but not by any Oak and yew found 
means so general as the fir ; they rest mostly on clay or gravel, seldom with a foot of peat " ear the edges of the 
between the trunk and the gravel ; these trunks are found attached to a part of the root, at The trunks of oak and 
least very rarely without it, so as to prove they were neither cut or burned, but probably yew being found attach- 
fell from decay assisted by a tempest ; they lie horizontally, the ends not pointing in any cd 10 lhe roots, forms 
particular direction, and are not found as far in the interior of the Bog as the fir trees, but ti^fir wLs°wUch Me* 
yet frequently covered with eight or ten feet of turf; their being almost invariably attached not found so. 
to their roots, forms a striking contrast with the fir trees, which I have never found so. 

The yew is much esteemed for its neatness and durability in furniture, to which purpose it The yew is generally 
is generally applied by the farmers, being perfectly sound and retaining its natural colour. 115611 for fnrmture. 

The oak, some of which becomes black, is highly valued for its great hardness and strength, Black oak probably 
and therefore always brings a high price ; this black oak as it is called, probably receives 
its colour from the iron held in chemical solution in the water, and the gallic acid in that rim^Vaud^he^rou is 
timber acting on each other; the blackness is greater where it ought to be expected, namely, the bog water, 
at the last growth of woody fibres, where the vessels for secreting it from the other juices 
of the living tree are placed : its blackness has induced many to imagine that the tree had 
been partially burned or charred, which it much resembles. 

I have seen hut one tree of elm in the bog; it was found near a river, was tolerably sound Elm trees seldom found 
and attached to its root, lying in a horizontal direction, the internal part was blackish, and “the Bog. 
the external part of the wood was grey, for an inch in thickness. 

The upper surface of the oak or yew, as it lies horizontally in the Bog, is much decayed. The upper surfaces of 
and the woody fibres longitudinally detached from each other ; sometimes the trunks are oak and yew are much 
found partially rotted, and often hollow in the centre, as may be observed in very old and d *cajed. 
decayed trees of long standing, which have been destroyed before their fall by the ravages 
of time; the workmen are paid by the foot for raising this timber out of the Bog. Some of some island* of the 
the islands of the Bog are yet thickly covered with roots of oak, ash, and sometimes holly b°g are f C0 V !r ' d with 
trees- and as considerable quantities of old roots, trunks and branches of trees, are found at root5 0 0 > c - 
the edge of the Bogs, there can be little room to doubt that large tracts of this country were 
at distant periods, covered with wood. Roots or trunks of old trees are seldom found in the 
interior of the large Bogs in this district. 

4og . D d d Almost 
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Almost all the islands in the Bogs are called denies, and sometimes woods ■ the wn a 
derry may be a corruption of the Irish word daire, which signifies an oak wood. ’ W 

There are very few aged trees growing in these Bogs, except the holly, which are m 
with ten feet high, and are found growing in great luxuriance on compact neat ofd'ht 
ten feet m depth; hazel, willow, and white-thorn trees are found growing in the vales of tl 
rivers which run through the Bogs. ine 

The largest trunks of fir trees which I have seen in the Bog, were two feet six inch 
diameter, near the root, and forty feet in length ; the oak was not quite as large and’the ™ 
less than the oak. '-yew 


The summits are in 
accessible in wet 
weather. 


They continue wet 
during the summer 
month*. 


The bottom of the Bog 


Tb» summit, of the The summits or highest parts of these Bogs are generally the deepest, and invariable 
SSSi; h "ft P“?l 7- the y f targe lales or numerous fool’s “ 

the wettest parts; a l fll £ e poition or the surface ; these summits are sometimes near the centre, often extending 
and are composed of across the Bog, and sometimes near the verge; in all cases the summits are com nosed 
SXiteS, Of fldd pes > w1 ' T are innumerable little tufts, consisting of heath 

if mos . s and S rass r a11 of " hlcb “« ““ted together, and forming little islands, having an iml 

perfect chain of connection, which in dry weather, admits a person accustomed to it to 
from tuft to tuft without sinking much, hut yet not without some risk to his personal safe 
Tim summits or. i». m wet weather these summits are quite impassable. There is generally an inch nr p 

tST " a ‘“ the surface of the fluid p\at in Jich those tufts mSSdS “water ting 

nearly transparent and colourless, has a better flavour than the water of the Bog at somf 
hraw” C co| r ou“ SUmm “’ " here “ ' S tUlbid aad fll f,aTOUrecl . depositing a sediment of a 

d&.'SZS l t r T th f Whe " by e T 0r “'r , the other P ar,s of &e Bo S become dry and 

Ouuth., firm, the summit still continues wet, and supplied with water for two or three hundred acres 

in extent, giving out all the surplus water, which proceeds slowly from the summit in every 
■ direction, and forming the sources of such rivers ‘as take their rise in the Bog”X e S 
continue to run at all seasons without intermission. b 

^ Springs are often met within the deepest part of the Bog, rushing up sometimes with 
v $™“> , aad ° te " !t ™S I y impregnated with sulphate of iron, carbonic acid and 

the tr. 7 h ° f ■ “ ? a t le s P rln S s “ lbe Bo S fleposits oxyd of iron on the beds of 

the streams, m passing from the sources through the Bog. 1 

The bottom of the Bog The base on which the Bogs in this district rest is principally limestone gravel which 

Lch sidfoni e T ,h l di ? of tbe limesto " e <1™ “ *e isLds, ami on 

v ; f l - ! B g ■ d f lso from * he circumstance of meeting with rock under the Bo^ 
wfthout any intervening substance. Sometimes, but not generally, as will be seen by the’ 
•S°™’ ( 1 i ele IS a . th “ strata “°f earth or marl between this gravel and the Bog from a few 
inches to five or six feet in thickness, consisting of lime, thimine, and silef in wiom 

™.i.ftr™cip. ll5 „f Lis ! BuMre grarlKThe' the c /; bonate P« d omi- 

— • ^j^ ded pefi^le® Lm a very minute sia^ltwefv^inchea'dlametm, s^me^me^em^dSdln 

ft “AS. is SodtcTsa^tte^r^e 08 COnSUt PriDCip “" y ° f Silic “” S Saad > 

tm formations ° f mar1, with about fi,e or six inobes ° f 
ab™t e s® 0 L b r a “ 1 ,he “ St ' ata iS ° f tbe bkck co “P aat k “ d 1 i« average thickness being 

®“. "'‘‘“"“PPO” be, ^ariv fhe IesfructL^fhra' , f 10 on t,lc natural history of peat seems to 

SaWrJSL storms, orfejlen byaglor decay^the lassaee T f°"' b "™ ad ; torn "P 

tion Of forest*. were formed, which encourap-pH P assa S eot the waters has been so impeded, that lakes 

filled up the’lakes! and^sumed the fornTof peat^o I boI ‘’lie’ * he ' apSe ° f ■*“ 

generally found in low flat countries. P B S ’ hence » the 3 r sa Y> P eat mosses are 

produced aqaaric mivht^nrrA 6 T° 8sdde dlat shallow lakes of a small extent of surface, and well sheltered 
plant., whole decom- “'g* 11 produce aquatic plants, whose successive vmwrh \„,l 1 , SBelt . erefl ' 

poriiiun formed black formed the black peat, which we c J .. ITlwf 8 ? a 5 d subsequent decomposition, 
P'“- rising to the surface of die vvale r mLt t n ° f ' be B °P V tb,s snbstance , le "« lh 

num and other mosses which are fond^f mofttm™ “ receptacle f “ tl,e seeds of the s P b “«- 


consist* principally of 
limestone gravel. 


Some islands in the 
Bog contain siliceous 
sand. 

Strata of marl over the 
Bog of Urlingford. 


Bog. of the District ' “ suffide^Vw to'take' lff > !l CabIe t0 tbe B °g sof this District, whose outlets are 
Tlcro i,inaari,blj a, ..corn from the surplus waters o/dr R " a f r tcom l| te bottom, and through which outlets 
Urcodgc w.„d. lire ..led., of ,ho £| e X P “dfthe i Bo S to run. There is invariably an ascent from 

ge t0Mlds tbe “tenor of the Bog, even where it is higher than the adjoining 

country 
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country, for some miles ; this ascent is sometimes very gradual, and sometimes 
sudden, rising eighteen or twenty feet, at the distance of three or four hundred 
yards ; where, in some instances the Bog is higher than the houses on the firm 
ground near its edge, and as high as the tops of the castles and steeples of the 
neighbouring country, without any rising ground intervening. 

Trunks or roots of trees are seldom found at the outlets, or lowest passes of these 
Bogs, nor is there any appearance of obstruction to the free passage of the 
•waters at those outlets. Such trees as are found, have generally six or seven feet 
of compact peat under their roots, which are found standing as they grew ; evi- 
dently proving the formation of peat to have been previous to the growth of the 
trees. 

It is a well known circumstance to every farmer, that a wet clay soil is ever pro- 
ductive of moss and rashes,, and when left undisturbed accumulates fast, preventing 
the vegetation of the more useful plants along with them. The most effectual 
mode of destroying them is, by making drains to cut off the supply of water, by 
means of which their vegetation had been promoted ; but were they allowed to 
remain undisturbed for centuries, with a sufficient supply of water, perhaps Bogs 
may have been formed from the successive growth of moss on the ruins or decay of 
the preceding. 

The waters of the Bog generally contain carbonic acid, iron, lime, and other 
earths, and sometimes a small portion of sulphuric acid. Perhaps some peculiar 
property in the water may be necessary to contribute to the growth of Bog moss ; 
more particularly so, when it is removed much above the gravel or clay, from 
whence it can no longer draw any of its nutriment ; and as water is decomposed by 
living vegetables, the substances already mentioned are taken in by the plant, and 
are by its putrefaction precipitated from it; the carbon, iron, and earth, forming 
the peat, which receives its inflammable quality from the hydrogen that has been 
originally a compound part of the water. 

From the foregoing facts I am led to conclude, that the wetness of those Bogs 
originates from springs within themselves, and that the principal springs must be at 
the summits; I am therefore of opinion, that it will be necessary to cut deep drains 
through the summits at proper distances, and of the dimensions hereafter to be 
described, for the purpose of intercepting the water of the springs, and giving it a 
free passage, with a sufficient fall to the most convenient outlet. If a very long 
period should be allowed for effecting this business, the drains need not be very nu- 
merous ; for if a few large deep ones were cut from the most convenient outlet, 
through each summit, so as to communicate with one or more running through the 
summit lengthwise, to intercept aud receive the water of the springs, they would, 
in some measure retard the growth of the moss, by depriving it of its usual supply 
of water, it would subside, and become, in process of time, sufficiently firm for agri- 
cultural improvements ; but this I fear could not be accomplished within any 
moderate period, from its well known quality of retaining water for a great length 
of time. 




In some places the Bog is on a level 
with the tops of the steeples and 
castles of the adjoining country. 


Old trees seldom found at the 
outlets; 

but when found, they are generally 
resting on 6 or 7 feet of turf, prov- 
ing their growth to have beeu subse- 
quent to the formation of the Bog. 


Wet clayey soils produce moss and 
rushes ; 

and if left undisturbed, will increase 
rapidly. 

Their growth may be prevented by 
drainage ; 

but if neglected, perhaps Bogs 
might have been formed. 


Some peculiar quality in the water 
may be also necessary to promote 
the growth of Bog moss. 

Theory of the formation of peat by 
the decomposition of vegetables aud 


Drainage. 

The wetness of the Bugs originates 
from springs within themselves; 
the principal springs being at the 
summits. 

Deep drains should be cut through 
the summits. 

The drains need not be very nu- 
merous, if a long periud should be 
allowed ; 


But this mode of drainage could not 
be accomplished for many year*. 


As all the parts of the Bog are not equally wet, I have thought it necessary to recommend 
four classes of Drains, to be used as circumstances may require, and of the following dimen- 
sions, viz. 

First Class, or Main Drains, to be 1 8 feet wide at the top, 2 feet at bottom, and 12 
feet deep. 

Second Class, 1 2 feet wide at the top, 1 foot at bottom, and 9 feet deep. 

Third Class, 6 feet wide at top, 1 foot at bottom, and 6 feet deep. 

Fourth Class, or surface Drains, 3 feet wide at top, 6 inches at bottom, and 3 feet deep. 


It is to be observed, that in all cases where it may be found necessary in cutting those 
drains to the greatest advantage, when the execution ot the work takes place, that the depths 
above stated are merely the average depths on which the calculations for the estimates are 
founded ; where circumstances are favourable they may be sunk to a much greater depth 
at the summits, whilst at the outlets only a few feet may be necessary. 

As the rivers and streams which pass through the bogs are proposed to be converted into 
main drains, by sinking and widening their beds, there will be seldom any occasion for 
making new drains of the first class ; which, on account of their dimensions, would be 
attended with very considerable Expense. However, there are some situations where those 
large drains will be absolutely necessary. 

In all cases where it was admissible, I have laid down the lines of the drains in the shortest 
direction from the summits to the passes or outlets through which the water is proposed to 
be conveyed from the bogs; thereby giving the greatest possible fall. The drains of the 
second class are to be placed at the distance of forty Irish perches, or 280 yards asunder, 
passing through the summits and wettest parts of the bog ; these will principally act towards 
effecting the complete drainage. Those of the third class are to he used occasionally at the 
same distance, and parallel to the second, where the bog is not very wet. And the fourth 
class, or surface drains, are so placed, that one runs between the second and th^d class 

409. “ 


Four classes of drain* 
proposed. 


First Class, or main 

Second Class. 

Third Class. 

Fourth Class, or sur- 
face drains. 

The depths above 
stated are only the 
average depths. 


The rivers and streams 
in the Bog may be 


The lines of drains are 
laid out in the shortest 
direction from the sum- 
mits to the outlets. 
Proposed distances be- 
tween the drains. 
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EXTRACTS 
from the Append ties to 
preceding Reports. 


The upland surface 
water docs not con- 
tribute to the wetness 
of the Bogs; 
because there are na- 
tural catch-water 
drains on the Bog edge. 
Drains with sloping 
sides are preferable to 
those with upright 
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drains, and parallel thereto, at the distance of 20 perches or 140 yards asunder, aud others 
at right angles to the latter also at 20 perches asunder, which would divide the bogs into 
squares of Irish acres. 

The surface water from the upland does not contribute to the wetness of the bogs in any 
part of this district, because there are almost always small streams running along the boo- 
edge, which act as natural catch-water drains, and receive such water as falls from the up- 
land, as well as that which falls from the upper parts of the bog ; and it will be only neces- 
sary to deepen and widen the beds of those streams already formed by nature, so as to 
enable them to convey the water to the larger streams without interruption. 

I have preferred the sloping-sided drains, from a conviction of their being best suited to 
wet bog, and which has been proved by experience. 

Deep upright-sided drains could not possibly stand in fluid peat, where the sides have not 
sufficient stability to withstand thelateral pressure. Even in compact peat, 1 have witnessed 
many instances of the perpendicular banks having been undermined so much by the water, 
as to cause its falling in and choaking up the drain ; and those which were originally formed 
with upright sides, by the crumbling down of the banks, have in the course of time assumed 
the form I recommended. Besides, sloping sided drains being narrow at the bottom, the 
running water will have the effect of keeping them free of obstructions more effectually 
than if the bottom was wide. 

Upright-sided drains These reasons, together with their being so dangerous to cattle grazing at their perpen- 
dangerons to cattle ; dicular banks, are sufficient for rejecting them. 

but shallow drains of 
that description may be 
nsed in firm Bog. 

In firm Bog, the drains 
may be finished the first 

and, in the wet summits, 
a louger period ; 

by beginning at the Bog 
edge, and reducing the 
depth of siokingas the 
wetness of the Bog 
increases ; 


resuming the work from 
year to year, until 
finished. 


In firm bog, I admit that such drains may answer very well ; but in these situations I 
shall have little occasion to use any very deep ones. 

The mode of cutting those drains should vary according to the wetness or firmness of the 
bog. In the latter case, when it can be done with propriety, I would recommend the exca- 
vation to be made of the intended dimensions during the first year; and in the parts which 
are less firm, the work may be perfected in two successive years ; but in the wettest parts, 
such as the summits, where the excavation would be filled up almost as soon as cut, I would 
recommend a longer period. In such cases the drains at the bog edge might be cut to the 
full dimensions in the first season, if the compactness of the peat would admit of it; the 
dimensions should be lessened as the fluidity of the bog increased, until it would no longer 
bear the cutting without collapsing. The drains thus made, would draw off a very considerable 
portion of the water, and would assist to consolidate the bog against the following season ; 
when the work should be resumed, by commencing at that part of the drains nearest the edge 
of the bog, and which had been left unfinished the preceding season, still advancing 
towards the summit, as far as the nature of the bog would admit. 

Thus I would proceed every year, until the work should be finally accomplished; by 
which means the cutting would not be rendered useless by the drain filling up, a circum- 
stance that frequently occurs in very wet bog. 

I have already stated; that in sinking drains through firm compact bog the excavation 
may be doue to the full dimensions the first year ; but when it becomes less solid, so as to 
require two operations, a quantity A C I. or A D H. (vide fig. 5.) equal to half or tbree- 
fourths of the intended dimensions may be sunk ; aud if tire bog should be sufficiently firm 
the following year, the cutting may be finished. 

. ''^ e t j ie wetness of the bog will require three or more operations, I would propose 

the first to be from one-fourth to one-half the dimensions ABK. or AC I. of the width and 
depth. I he next cutting may take place when the bog becomes somewhat consolidated 
by the drains already made, and this may extend from one-half to three-fourths of their 
dimensions ACL or A D H. finishing it in the third or fourth operation, if necessary. 

a PP?“ r ob ™ m > that any weight on the edge of the banks of deep drains would 
materially njure them, before the bog should subside, and become firm, the excavated peat 
should be thrown, at least, seven feet from the edge of the bank. P 

andVpfin haVC 1 ? Cen th f finislied > will be necessary to attend to the drains, 

firm ’ b ? SC0Ur, ?S at , least once a until the bog subsides and becomes 

" J the wet summits (where the bog will subside most, from its containing a 
greater proportion of water) will require particular attention. 0 

po*. ofwgetMion. !(“ ’if “° t , t ° T m of .*. lle bo S> “ ™ from Ha surface, If they should be sunk to 

“S ' E iffl a a 1 W °“i d T a PP ro,e of sinking them to the bottom of the bog gene- 
n ■ . , . vegetation W e d epnved of too great a portion of its water, which is so necessary to 

• 1 g . ? „ 6 see m dned turf t wbe n cut for fuel, the effects produced by depriving it 

by coating into closet contact, p“poI,S™fJ 
that by steeping turf; once dried for a long peliod, in cold or 
ware, it InfeT £’t , h o ge | s.P[ od "“ d > «s solidity. If broken small, and mix'd with 
kneaded into a pasted 1 “ had ongmall y> a ” d ia tendered incapable of being 

Hence 


The excavation should 
be removed from the 
edge of ihe bank; 


The drain! mast b 
scoured when ne- 
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Hence it will be necessary to make sluices in some of the principal drains, to keep up the The water may he 
water for promoting vegetation, as well as for the use of cattle; by which means the water occasionally kept up 
may be disposed of according to the pleasure of the cultivator. by sluices ’ 

Some of the drains and rivers may be converted into navigable canals, for the purposes of Canals, 
conveying limestone, gravel, clay, and other manures into the bog, by small floats, capable 
of holding four tons, which may be pulled by men through the water, while the bog is yet 
soft, and unable to sustain the weight of horses. 

I have laid out some lines for new roads in this district, which will be of permanent ad- jf ew Roads, 
vantage to the country, and serve for the purposes of conveying manure to the iuterior of 
the bog, and carrying out the future produce when reclaimed. 

The occupiers of the upland adjoining the bogs throughout the district, have of Reclamation, 

late years made various successful attempts towards reclaiming the verge of the Tim occupiers t.f the upland afijoin- 
bog contiguous to their land ; their efforts have been attended with advantages l . ainied S ° me 

beyond their most sanguine expectations. Those who have short leases discon- p r ° f s ' 

tinued the process, which has prevented large tracts of bog from being under tillage, bat *°«e who have short bases dis- 
or converted into pasture ; however, they remain convinced of the value of bog as ctmUnue 1 e «“pr°''enientj. 
a soil. 


But where the work has been pursued by such of those gentlemen as are proprietors of The Proprk 
the bog, we find a different scene take place ; and the face of the country completely 
changed, from a wild and useless waste to ornamental plantations, or luxuriant meadows 
and pasture grounds. 


All the rivers or streams running through the bog, form valleys, whose sloping sides be- Grass valley* in the 
come somewhat consolidated, naturally yielding good grass without any preparation whatever, Bog, 
except setting fire to the surface in dry hot weather, by which means the heath and moss are 
destroyed, giving way in the following season to a spontaneous growth of grass, on which 
cattle feed at all seasons, but seem particularly desirous of it in summer, probably from the* 
cool and moist nature of the soil being grateful to their feet ; some of these valleys produce 
good hay by very little attention or trouble : The extent of this natural reclamation (if it 
may be so called) is generally proportioned to the magnitude of the river, being from two 
to eight perches in breadth. 


The manure which has been found to answer best for reclaiming bog, is limestone, gravel, Manures : 
and clay, which may be had in abundance at every part of the bottom of bog, as well as its limestone, gravel, 
edges, and in the islands ; it being as (I have already mentioned) the upper stratum of which and clay, 
the country is composed; 

Marl is sometimes used, and has been found to answer well ; but of this there are several Marl, 

varieties in the district ; the best containing about 80 per cent, of carbonate of lime. How- 
ever, 1 cannot discover that it has been much used on the bog ; but from such as have used 
it, I am led to understand that it is not by any means as productive as the gravel, nor have 
I learned it has ever been used in the vicinity of this district on the upland soil. 

Lime is sometimes used as a top dressing on firm Black bog, which generally gives a good Lime, 
crop ; but it is not considered as a profitable manure, in consequence of the facility with 
winch its very fine particles are washed deep into the porous peat by heavy rains. Peat Peat ashes, 

ashes are found to he very productive as a top dressing on bog, and are also considered as 
valuable on upland soil. 


Stable or farm-yard manure, very deservedly holds the highest rank in the class of Stable and farm-yard 
manures ; but from its scarcity it is always mixed with gravel or peat ashes, or both ; with manure, 
this composition the bog gives abundant crops of oats, rape, flax, hay, potatoes, cabbages, 
turnips. See. 

Black peat is used as a compost or upland soil ; when mixed with lime, mould, dung, or Black peat, 
scraping of roads, it is found of essential use. 


The system pursued for reclaiming bog is generally the same throughout the district. 
The first j’ear, during the summer months, drains are cut, so as to consolidate the hog, pre- 
vious to any further advances ; the following summer paring and burning takes place, the 
process of which is as follows : the surface sod which consists of many varieties of moss, 
grass, heath or fibrous peat, is taken off to the depth of some inches ; the spade, hoe, or 
plough are used, according to the solidity of the bog or the thickness of the soa to be pared. 
When the surface consists of a light covering of grass and moss on Black hog, the hoe is 
employed ; when it is composed of moss and fibrous peat on wet bog, the spade is used ; and 
recourse is had to the plough, if the bog should be firm enough to bear the weight of cattle. 
As soon as the paring becomes sufficiently dry, it is mixed with a small proportion of clay 
and gravel, and is formed into conical heaps, about four feet high, and is set on fire under 
the influence of the atmosphere. During this process, a great part of the carbon of the 
vegetable is involved in a gaseous form, along with the hydrogen and other volatile products, 
and the mass loses at least seven-eighths of its weight. The loss of carbon may not be 
considered as of much consequence when the ashes are to he used on bog, which abounds 
in that substance ; but for upland a slow combustion would be preferable. 

The value of ashes as a manure is estimated according to the weight and colour; the heavy 
reddish or brownish coloured being considered the best, from its containing a larger portion 
of oxyd of iron with lime and alumine ; the quantity varying in proportion to the specific 

409. E e e gravity 


Mode of reclaimin’; 
Bog. 

First year drains are 
commenced, and when 
the Bog becomes suf- 
ficiently solid, it is 
pared and burned. 


Burning. 


Carbon and hydrogen 
are involved ’ 


Ths heavy red ashes 
from Black Bog are 
of more value than the 
white ashes from Red 
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Bog, which are bf little gravity of the peat-: the blact compact sort yielding a greater proportion than 

value aia manure. the spongy red Bog, which gives light ashes of little value as a manure. 


Mode of improving spongy Red 
Bog ; 

When consolidated by draining, it 
may- be grazed by young cattle; 


then pared, burned and coated with 
gravel ; 

aud laid down with grass seeds ; 
when the peat becomes sufficiently 
decomposed it may get a second 
coating of gravel to prepare it for 
a rotation of crops. 


The best method of treating spongy red Bog, after it is consolidated by draining 
would be, for the first two seasons, to let young cattle on it from March to Sep- 
tember; they would eat the young heath (of which they are particularly fond) alon» 
with the grass which grows on its surface. At the expiration of this period the 
Bog will be in better order and more solid, from the treading of the cattle, and the 
decomposition which will have taken place by the loss of its superfluous moisture- 
it may then be pared and burned, and get a coating of limestone gravel of about 
500 loads per Irish acre (each load weighing about six hundred weight), which 
should be lightly ploughed in, and laid down with grass seeds, under which it may 
lie until the peat should be decomposed to such a degree as would prepare it for 
a second coating of gravel, to fit it for potatoes and a succession of crops. 


Method «f claiming Black Bog, or Firm black Bog, or cut out Bog, may be reclaimed by paring and burning, giving 
cut out Bog. it a regular and even surface, and where practicable an inclined plane, taking care 

it "au^even^sur face'^ and" 'mg' 'on not to * eave an J partial rises or swells on the surface, which are apt to become 
1,000 or* 1J00 loads of gravel per spongy and baa. This may be prepared immediately for a succession of crops, by 
acre; then plough, harrow, and open laying on from one thousand to fifteen hundred loads of gravel to the Irish acre, 
hmds of staW^dung kjl " e ° U 250 waic ^ should be lightly ploughed in, and harrowed ; then opening drills for pota- 
im s 0 s a e n . toes, lay on about two hundred and fifty loads of stable dung. The average 

pense. 10 UCe 3 et,Ua * ° **" produce of this crop nearly equals the amount of the expenses of reclaiming. 
Then oats may be sown and laid After this potatoe oats may be sown, and laid down with red clover and white hay 
down with clover and hay seeds. seeds, which also give a good crop ; the grass in the stubble may be eat off by 
It is grazed for some years, after sheep. The ensuing season being kept for meadow, it gives a good crop of hay, 
which it is broken up agaiu. and it is then grazed for some years, after which it is broken up again, undergoing 
The above process was tried by a similar treatment. This process has been tried on a considerable extent of Bog 
Mr. Smith, aud has succeeded well, in this district, by Mr. Smith of Racket Hall, and in each instance turned out 
advantageous and profitable. He informs me, “ he has no doubt that, by plough- 
“ ing and trenching on narrow ridges, the two following years would have produced 
“ good crops of oats ; but at present he has only proceeded so far as the meadowing 
“ and grazing. However, he means to try the trenching of oats ;” after this the 
process of manuring should be repeated. 

As the result of long experience must be considered of importance, I have annexed esti- 
mates of the expenses and produce of an acre of potatoes, cabbages and turnips, drawn from 
the practical knowledge of Mr. Smith. 


Estimates of the ex- 
pense of improving an 
acre of Bog, with po- 
tatoes, cabbages ami 
turnips. 


Expense of improving an Irish Acre of Bog, with Potatoes, after draining ; viz. 


1,500 loads of gravel, including levelling, at 2 d. - 
Spreading - __ 

Ploughing __ 

Harrowing 

Opening drills 

250 loads of dung, at 1 s. ------ 

Moulding, twice -------- 

Ploughing, digging out, picking, &c. - 

Seed 

Sorting and sending to market - 


Produce, 120 barrels of potatoes, at 20 stone per barrel, 
or 3 d. per stone ------- 

Deficient of the first expense, besides rent 

The same expense for cabbages - 
with additional labour - 


r, 200 heads may be raised; a great waste must be in 
heads, splitting, decaying, &c. to feed cattle or sheep; 
allowing one-fourth to be lost, the remainder may be 
worth 1 d. per head _ 


Deficient - 


Turnips, less expense, say ------ 

This being a more uncertain crop than the other two, 
and much depending on the use they are applied to, 
besides the fluctuation of markets for sheep and cattle- 
an acre will do well to make - - - . 1 

Deficient - - £. 



This 
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“ This calculation is made for red Bog; should black Bog be worked ou, one-third of TIie ^regoing esti- 
“ the gravel may be spared ; the dung also can be dispensed with, as the black Bog, well p • Ifn™ uflw 
“ gravelled and ploughed deep, will afford ashes sufficient.” Bog th/espense would 

A mono; the poorer classes of farmers, after burning, they generally lay on four or five Method of reclaiming 
hundred loads of gravel, with the ashes, and from fifty to one hundred loads of dung; after as practised by the 
which they take off two crops of potatoes in succession, before they sow oats. poorer classes of 

Reclaimed Bog produces excellent crops (at least equal to the upland) of potatoes, oats, 
rape, flax, turnips, cabbages and celery ; and answers extremely well for all the different 
kinds of grasses usually found in the adjacent upland soil; particularly white and red clover, 
white hay grass and rye grass. The white clover grows spontaneously after gravelling. 

“ Mr. Smith has tried the florin grass on four acres of reclaimed Bog, which were planted p£ 0r i n 
“ in October 1809, but had made no great progress until the spring of 1811, when it 
“ appeared in a more promising state ; this may be owing to the unusally dry spring of 181 o, 

“ together with want of attention in covering the strings ; but wherever it has met with 
“ moisture it seems to flourish.” 


Several parts of the district, where the streams of the upland may be conveyed on the irrigation, 
surface of the Bog, are well adapted for irrigation, and the water may be taken across the 
drains in wooden troughs at a small expense. 


Within these few years, upwards of two hundred acres of Bog, in different parts 
of this district, have been planted with trees of different ages, from two to ten 
years ; consisting of Scotch fir, spruce fir, larch, oak, ash, alder, birch, hazel and 
timber sallow' : almost all of which appear healthy, and promise to do well. The 
Scotch fir is the most abundant in proportion. Some of those trees are planted 
on wet red Bog, twenty feet from the grave), others ou compact black Bog, 
fifteen feet in depth ; and some have had a tew shovels full of gravel thrown under 
the roots, when planted on the light spongy turf, which evidently answers better 
than being without it. 


Planting. 

U pwurdi of 200 acres of Bog are 
planted in ibis district. 

The trees 3ppear healthy. 

Scotch fir the most abundant. 

Trees grow on Red Bog 20 feet froos 
the clay or gravel. 


Those trees that have been planted on firm black Bog thrive as well as the same species On firm Black Bog 
on upland. Mr. Lidwell of Dromard planted some larch and Scotch fir eleven years ago, y Q e “ f™ d _ a3 wel1 a< 
and they are now' as good as any trees of the same age on the upland in the vicinity. — ° up 
“ Messrs. Birch of Roscrea have planted about seventy acres of cut out Bog, and wet red 
“ Bog: the former are thriving as well as the generality of plantations on upland; the 
“ latter they have only commenced on last season ; and the numbers which have missed are 
« not by any means unusual.” The Reverend Mr. Grady of Littleton, Mr. Lalor of Cranna, 
and Mr. Lalor of Killoran, have also planted a considerable number of young trees on different 
parts of the Bog, the greater part of which are growing well. 


REP. III. — Mr. Alter, on a different District in Queen’s County; observations oil 
drainage, reclamation, crops, &c. ; plants natural to Bogs ; analyses, &c. 


On Drainage. 

IT will appear by the foregoing descriptions, that the falls from the surfaces of the Drainage. 
Bogs towards their several outlets, are very considerable, and that there is in general suf- The falls for drainage 
ficient fall for the drainage of the under strata, as well as the surface; this circumstance is °f d f r * b aBog3 are con ' 
mentioned only as a proof of the great falls which these Bogs have, but at the same time 
it must be observed, that they should not be drained to such an extent, as to deprive the 
Bog of too great a proportion of its water, which is absolutely necessary to promote ve- 
getation. In this district, where the Bogs are much detached, it will not be necessary to Very deep drains will 
sink any deep main drains of the first class, such as have been proposed for District No. 8, not ^ necessary, 
as the rivulets or streams which pass through or border these Bogs are adequate for all the 
purposes of such drains. 

The drains which I shall recommend as best suited to these Bogs, are similar, and retain 
the same name as those of the second, third and fourth class of drains, as described in my 
Report on District No. 8, the dimensions of which are as follow, viz. 

2d Class — 12 feet wide at top, l foot wide at bottom, and 9 feet deep. Description of proposed 

3d Class - - 6 feet wide at top, 1 foot wide at bottom, and 6 feet deep. drains. 

4th Class, or surface drains, 3 feet wid^at top, 9 inches at bottom, and 3 feet deep. 


These are stated as the average dimensions upon which the calculations in the estimate 
are made ; but in the execution of the work, the drains in the interior of the Bogs must 
necessarily he sunk to a greater depth than at the edge where they communicate with the 
outlet. The lines of these drains are generally laid out in the shortest direction from the The drains are laid out 
summit of the Bog, to the most convenient outlet for effectually carrying off the water. inthe^shortest direction 

The drains of the second class are to be used principally in the wettest and deepest Bogs, 2d class drains ; 
and are placed at the distance of 40 perches, or two hundred and eighty yards asunder ; but where used, and their 
•where the Bog is more firm or shallow, the drains of the third class are introduced either d “ e ™ er - 
solely or alternating with those of the second, being parallel thereto, and still preserving the J c ass raina- 
distance of forty perches asunder; and the fourth class or surface drains are to be sunk in 4 t h class, orsurfac* 
two directions, namely, midway between, and parallel to the other drains, and also at right drains. 
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angles thereto, at the distance of 20 perches asunder, which would, with the assistance t 
the other classes of drains, divide the Bog into squares of a J Irish acres each. ce 01 

This system will be sufficient for draining the wet Red Bogs; but near the ed°- es whe 
they are more firm, the distance of the surface drains may be varied according as circum 
stances will allow ; but m the estimate, I have charged them according to the remSl 
system above described. 0 b ui ar 

Drains with sloping sides are best suited to spongy wet Bog, and by being made narrow 
at the bottom they give an increased velocity to the stream, which tends to keep t | Km 
and free ot obstructions; bnt in firm Bog, shallow drains, with perpendicular sides 
stand or a considerable length of time. On Bog of this description, the occupiers some 
tunes leave passages across the drains uncut, and excavate small tunnels underneath for 
the passage ot water; bridges of this kind are sufficiently firm to admit cattle to pass over 

In sinking these drains, the mode of proceeding should differ according to the nature of 
the Bog to be cot through. The excavation near the verge of the Bog should be made to 
the full dimensions in the first instance, if it be sufficiently firm to admit if but in the wet 
parts of the Bog in the interior, where the drains cannot be sunk at once to the full dim™ 
srons, they may be excavated to the depth of three or four feet, which would cause the 
Bog to subside against the following season, when the work should he resumed, bv sinking 
a tew feet farther, and thus continuing the process until the drains shall have been sunk t? 
the suited depths, as recommended in my Report on District No. 8, where a clan for ™t 
tmg drams has been given. 1 

drains should be The drains would require to he frequently attended to, and kept open by scouring as 
frequently scoured. often as may be onnd necessary until the Bog, by subsiding, shall have beeonm peK 
c ° nsol ! <latetI ; an<l ' vh f“ the T are il may be found necessary to erect sluices in them 

at ,™ s ?>“«’ Elth “ *? P«™>t the Bog from too great a loss of water, by which ™ 
getation might be retarded, or to raise tt near the surface for the use of cattle The „™t 
Th. rauratad p,,t which lias been raised in excavating should be removed from the deer, drains so ns ,o „„ 

Cel.'""" " ™" ta “y weight or pressure on their loose soft edges, which would tend to close their s?des 
i opportunities offer, ,t may be piled in heaps and burned to 

plefinn of' the gIS sysfem rfXna^. th ° Se P "“ im “ ediatel J. -ting the^ 

To ascertain whether the wetness of these bogs originates solely from rain-water falling „„ 

"ttst depend on the 

greater will be the portion™ ° f * ha * ‘" rf «e, the 

upland : what this ouandtv hi L d nv ? let ?J. wh . lch have n ° connection with the 

the Bog being already completely samrl^^^lh but ‘ f we J u< % e froni tlle circumstances of 
connected with it, we would be induced to suDno-llTn eve ‘7, olher appearance 

fallen on the Bog was discharged into thi> rill ^ °. St the eatlre oi the rain which had 
remained for evaporation. 5 ™’ aod that a ver y small portion, if any, 

t" “ 7*“ Simihr ? tUt “ f «* B °& sufficient 
annually. If HSe efpofed to' 2 aT™,! What a " d d » 

inches will be evaporated annuallv • Inrl e tbe act ‘ 011 atmosphere, about thirty-six 
a quantity eqna, t^SM — d "* ^ 

said to exfose a^rnfa^oVtlterS the'' Action of “ , c °“P le ‘'{.5 r a j“»rated, may be 

be considered as moist earth and n. ra .n on °f the atmosphere, while the remainder ipay 

nearly equal the annual fall of rain and dew TODSet!l ' eM y thC e,a P oration ‘herefrom would 

rain and dew, and ti : hi7upply^an S o™vbe < fi SUf ’ !>I,e ^ W '* ™ er fl i° ra other sources 

, uu supply can only be from springs rising within them. These springs 


The Bog near the verge 
will become firm before 
the interior. 


Observations on die 
wetness ot Bogs. 


Annual fall of rain and 
dew ; 

hoiv disposed of. 


Annual evaporation. 


Bogs appear to be sup. 
plied with water from 
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are frequently visible at the summits, where innumerable small pools of water are met with, springs at their sum- 

divided from each other by a very wet soft kind of peat, through which the water is readily mils - 

allowed to filtrate. As the surfaces of the water in these pools are all on different levels, the 

highest must part with its water to the next lowest, and so on in succession ; and so the 

highest pool invariably preserves the surface of its water on the same level or nearly so, 

during the continuance of the driest seasons ; it must follow that it is supplied by springs 

beneath it. 


Reclamation: Reclamation. 

The cultivation of the Bogs in this district has not been carried on to any great extent, 
as is already mentioned in treating of each division, but generally limited to some detached 
parts at the Bog edge, where it has succeeded equal to the expectations of the cultivator. 

The manures generally resorted to, and which are found by experience to answer best for Manures, 
reclaiming these bogs, are limestone gravel, marl and turf ashes. 

Limestone gravel consists of rounded limestone pebbles of various dimensions, mixed with Limestone gravel, 
calcareous earth and clay; it gives a considerable degree of firmness and stability to the peat 
soil, and is considered the best manure for its improvement; it may be obtained in abun- 
dance near the borders, and at the bottom of the bogs in every part of the district. 

Marl is found in some parts of the district, but has not been much used on the Bogs, or Marl, 
even on the upland ; the proportion of lime it contains is variable.. 

Turf ashes, as a manure, have been generally esteemed as possessing very valuable pro- Turf ashes, 
perties in proportion to the weight and colour, the heavy red kind being considered the 
best; their action on compact peat is a proof of the quality they possess in promoting 
vegetation on that soil, and there can be but little room to doubt of their having similar 
effects on upland; but of turf ashes, there are several varieties; the best kind met with in 
this district contains lime, gypsum, silex, magnesia, alumine, and oxyd of iron, in variable 
proportions ; the white light ashes are obtained so very sparingly in proportion to the 
quantity of peat burned, that they are not sought for as a manure. 

It does not appear that quick lime has been much used as a manure on any of the Bogs Q a j c k ii me . 
in this district ; however it may be applied with advantage on well drained compact peat, 
which it dissolves in proportion to the quantity used ; it would not be advisable to use it on 
fibrous Bog, because the minute particles of the lime would descend too low into the peat, 
to render its effects beneficial to the surface. 


Sand which is partly silecious and partly calcareous, may be obtained in the beds of the Saud 
principal rivers and streams of the district ; it has not been used as a manure on any of 
these Bogs, although it may be applied with very good effect. 

The process of cultivation after drainage, is similar to that which I have explained in my Process of cultivation. 
Report on district No. S; namely, paring, burning and coating the surface with limestone,- 
gravel and day, in various quantities, at the rate of from five hundred to fifteen hundred Par “ ,& bunui, S* &c - 
loads per Irish acre, each load weighing about six hundred weight. In some places paring 
and burning only is resorted to, which is a cheap method of reclaiming black Bog, and 
succeeds extremely well. 


In the Bog of Aghaboe, a luxuriant growth of grass is produced by spreading the ashes Part of Aghaboe Log 
on its surface, without the addition of any other substance ; but the most permanent im- improved, 
provement would be effected by clay and gravel, in addition to the ashes. 

A very easy and simple mode of improving red Bog is sometimes had recourse to by A simple mode 01 in- 
setting fire, in the very dry weather to the vegetable surface, where it is firm enough to bear proving Red Bog. 
the weight of light cattle ; this has the effect of destroying the strong rank grass and small 
branches of heath, without destroying the roots, which throw out young tender shoots the 
following spring, on which the cattle appear to feed with eagerness. 

Where the rivers or streams pass through the Bog, they form narrow vallies, whose sides 
produce good grass, on which cattle feed for a great part of the year. 

The reclaimed Bogs of this district produce excellent crops of potatoes, oats, rape, flax, 
turnips, cabbages, parsnips and celery (and in one instance barley) with various kinds of re™L'med Bo* d ^ 

f ;rasses, particularly the meadow soft grass, florin grass, and purple meelic grass ; the two 
alter grow spontaneously on dry fibrous red Bog, as well as on the cut out turbary ; white 
clover is also frequently met with, thinly scattered on the surface of compact black Bog. 

The difference in the depth of reclaimed Bog does not seem to have any effect on the 
produce of its crops. 


The best rotation of crops for these Bogs appears to be the following : 

First year - - Potatoes or rape. 

Second year - Oats, laid down with hay seed and white clover. 

Third year - - Meadow, after which it may be used as pasture for some years. 
Sometimes two or three successive crops of potatoes, as also oats, are taken off without any 
additional manure; however it would be advisable to add a small quantity of gravel for 
each crop. 


Rotation of crops, 
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The hog being previously drained, may for the foregoing succession of crops, by coverin® 
its surface with gravel an inch in thickness, being at the rate of three hundred and sixty 
tons per Irish acre, which with the assistance of portable rail roads, may be laid on the 
surface for £.8. 12 s. per acre, as will appear by the following estimate ; viz. 


Digging and filling 360 tons of gravel, at 2 d. per ton - £.3 

Drawing from the gravel pit into the bog, 360 tons, at 2 \d. 

per ton - - - - - - - - - 3 15 — . 

Spreading the same, at ij d. per ton - - - - - . — 15- 

Cost of railway and waggons - - - - - _ — 1Q 

Wear and tear, and removing - - - - _ . — y __ 

Damage to gravel pit - - - - - - - — g 


£.8 12 — 

Draining, as per estimate annexed - - - - - 1179 

Total expense of draining and gravelling an Irish'! ~7~ 
acre of bog - - - - - ° - -j ~ f - la 9 9 

being at the rate of £.6. 9 s. 6d. per English acre. The bog, thus improved, will be worth 
from 25 to 35 shillings per Irish acre. 

Planting on bog may be carried on successfully to a very great extent; the principal 
kind of trees which are found growing on the bogs, are fir, alder, birch, beech, hazel, sallow 
and holly, all of which appear to thrive as luxuriantly on well drained compact peat of any 
depth, as on the upland soil ; if there is any difference, it is too trifling to be observed. 

Scotch fir and birch are frequently found growing in wet situations, on deep soft bo® 
but not as healthy in appearance as that on compact bog ; to fit the latter kind of bog for 
planting, nothing more is requisite than keeping it tolerably well drained ; but soft Red bog, 
besides draining, requires a few shovels full of clay and limestone gravel to be thrown about 
the roots, and this simple preparation is sufficient. 


dwarf club rush, 
Anthericum ossifragum, 

J uncus, bufonis, toad rush, 


The following is a List of the principal Plants, which grow spontaneously 
on these Bogs ; viz. 

Spagnum palustre, or bog moss ; this seems to constitute the principal part of the peat. 
Hypuum, or feather moss. 

Polytrichum, or hair moss. 

Bivum. 

Lichen rangiferinus, rein deer moss. 

Lichen pyxidatus, or cup moss. 

Scirpus caespitosus,^ f These plants are found in great quantities throughout 
the district, and form mattings or tufts on soft wet bogs. 
The Scirpus caespitosus, which is called by the peasants 
- keeve grass, flourishes best in very wet parts of the bog, 
where its long and slender roots may be traced to the depth of 
two feet. 

Erica vulgaris, common heath. 

Equisetum limosum. 

Lemna, or duck weed. 

Conferva. 

Equiseium arvense. 

Scoenus mariscus, bog-rnsh. 

Mentha sylvestris. 

Hypericum pulcrum. 

Vaccinum oxycoccis, or cranberry. 

Empeticum nigrum, or crowberry. 

Myrica gale. 

A rand 0 phragmites, common reed grass. 

Enophorum Angustifolium, narrow-leaved cotton grass. 

Holcus lanatus, meadow soft grass. 

Milica caeraka pmple meelic grass,!. These two grasses are very general in the bogs, 
Agrostls stolomfera, florin grass. J and are found growing together. 

J?S i0 ” l f 1 “i mosses as °" the bo S’ seenls *° be suspended daring the hot 

1,vm hi f api ’ eat P*"*? 1 'vithered, but their roots remain preserved 

ind rrtainine n w b ’ C ‘ tile y are immersed. Mosses possess a power oF absorbing moisture, 
with the ...Li-, 01 a of time, particularly the sphagnum, which is also endued 

ami floiu'Tm “ q ? ° f Ka T? ,,s vitali y for several months after it has been sepa- 
rated horn ns roots, and it ,s enabled to resist putrefaction for a great length of time. 

ivl" 5, l0n ? sk r ’ ad j Qi, ' in S the townland of that name, the turf hanks exhibit 
them are t'nnnrl ! s of tr £ es > the roots of which, with part of the stems attached to 

drawing of whith is annefed^ 1 "^ 11 ^ ‘ he “"S'” 111 situa,io “ “ ' vblch the y g‘ew, a 

° ldeSt S rowth j s contact with the gravel, the stems and roots occupying a 
middle « ° C Uvent - v ' ,our inc * les * n height; they are separated from the secoud or 

middle growth by a stratum of very compact black peat, called stone turf, three feet in 

thickness ; 
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thickness ; the roots and stems of the middle growth, extend about four feet in height, over 
which there is a stratum of fibrous peat of a light brown colour, about eighteen inches 
thick; on this a third growth appears, not more than about two feet in height, and is co- 
vered with moss, grass, rushes and heath, for about nine inches in depth ; the stems of this 
growth are sometimes visible above the surface. 

The stems or trunks of the first or oldest growth of these trees, being from ten to twelve 
inches in diameter, are saturated with water, and completely uninflammable ; the wood is 
so soft, that a trunk may be easily cut through by a spade, and the entire of its composition 
is so altered, except the bark, that the species of tree is scarcely discernible, yet the bark 
that remains still attached to the trunk, appears to be uninjured by time. 

The second or middle growth of trees, which are the largest of the three, have their stems 
about eighteen inches in diameter, at about twenty inches from the root ; they are in a high 
state of preservation, and retain a great degree of inflammability ; some of the tranks are 
found lying horizontally near the roots, but the former are by no means as numerous as the 
latter. 

The third or surface roots, which are perfectly sound, have all the appearance of a recent 
growth, yet no tradition remains amongst the oldest inhabitants of the neighbourhood, of 
the existence of those trees in a living state ; they appear from their dimensions not to have 
attained a great age, the diameter of the stem being from four to five inches. 

In cutting turf, it frequently happens that on going to a certain depth, the accumulation Turf cutting, 
of water prevents the workmen from proceeding down to the gravel, they are therefore com- 
pelled sometimes to leave six or eight feet of the best kind of turf untouched after them, 
which lies next the gravel ; this might be remedied, by attending more particularly to the 
drains which should be continued up to the turf banks on a level sufficiently low to take oft' 
the water from the surface of the gravel ; but where this is not practicable, it would be ad- 
visable to keep the drains on as low a level as circumstances would allow ; hy these means 
a greater quantity of the best kind of fuel would be obtained. 

Turf banks are often subject to break down, for want of sufficient drains to carry off the “* c ^ ect 

water ; it would therefore be advisable to sink back drains, parallel to the general outline of want'of sufficient ' ' 
the banks, which would intercept the water from the interior of the bog, and prevent those drains, 
accidents to which they are frequently exposed. 

The public roads of that part of the country in which this district lies, are generally well 
made, and kept in excellent order ; in some places I have proposed to connect those roads 
by new lines running across the bog. 

These roads I would recommend to be thirty feet in breadth, and placed between two 
parallel drains, at the distance of twenty feet from each side of the road ; by this mode, the 
expense of a number of bridges may be avoided, which on deep bog would be considerable ; 
and the drains at that distance .on each side, would help to consolidate the road, and prevent 
the water from sapping its boggy foundation, which very frequently happens. 

These roads may be laid out, but should not be gravelled until the year following the 
completion of all the drains in the bog, the surface sod will then have become solid, and 
form a strong support to the gravel. 

From the nature of the bogs in this district, and the manner in which they are detached, Nay . ab]g d a . ns 
the introduction of navigable drains would not be attended with any essential advantage, aTIga 
and must evidently fall snort of the utility of portable railways and waggons, as recommended orta e ral ' Tays * 
by Mr. Edgeworth. 

Bog bridges, as they are termed, are of two kinds ; one consists of a few pieces of timber Bo S Bridges made of 
(usually found in the bog) laid horizontally across the drain, and covered with heath or timber ' Uc - 
brushwood, over this are laid sods which are covered with gravel ; if the bridge is intended 
to be permanent, this kind of bridge may be rendered very efficient, if the materials are 
strong. The other kind, which is made only on compact firm peat, is formed by leaving a Another kind, 
passage across the drain uncut, and hollowing an archway through it at the bottom for the 
passage of the water ; this kind, it is evident, could not be formed on a soft bog. 

It will not be necessary to make any alteration in the mill streams of the district, or to Mill Streams 
reduce their present supplies of water; on the contrary, those supplies will be augmented 
by the proposed drainage. The river Nore affords several good sites for new mills. 

Analysis: Analysis. 

Analysis. — Twenty-four cubic inches of compact blackish brown turf, recently cut from 
a turf bank in the bog of Abbeyleix, weighed 6,544 grabs; being left in a warm room 
twelve days, was reduced to 13 cubic iuches, and in weight to 1,640 grains, which produced 
320 grains of charcoal, containing 4 cubic inches ; 2,000 grains of this turf well dried, gave 
100 grains of yellowish red ashes, which were found to contain, 


Carbonate of lime 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 35 

Gypsum - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 3i 

Carbonate of magnesia 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Silex - 

- 

- 

_ 

_ . 

- 13 

Alumine - - 

- 

- 

. 

. 

to 

Oxyd of iron - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 


too parts. 
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Another specimen of ashes from the same bog ; contained, 
Carbonate of lime - - - - - - - 6i 


Gypsum --.------22 

Silex - - - 8 

Alumine - ------- 5 

Oxyd of iron - -- -- -- -4 


too parts. 


grains of red turf ashes from Aghaboe bog ; contains, 

21 
6 

25 

26 
22 

100 parts. 

Another specimen of ashes from Aghaboe bog ; contained, 

Carbonate of lime ■■ - 27 

Gypsum • - - “ i- 9 

Silex - - - - - - - -26 

Alumine ------ - - -21 

Oxyd of iron .-3- ---17 

too parts. 

Sphagnum or bog moss was boiled in distilled water constantly for six days, and on 
being decanted, the water was found to contain sulphuric acid, with a very minute portion 
of gallic acid and tannin 5 the boiled sphagnum did not appear to be much altered in its 
texture. 


Carbonate of lime 
Gypsum - 
Silex 

Alumine - 
Oxyd of iron 


Water expressed from turf cut on the bog of Abbeyleix, contained sulphate of lime 
(gypsum) in solution; but did not contain either gallic acid or tannin. 

I have subjected several varieties of clay and marl, found under these bogs to analysis, 
the results of which have given very different proportions ; viz. 


Marl from Aghaboe bog; contained, 
Carbonate of lime ------- 

Alumine ----- - 

Silex - -- -- -- -- 


85 

7 

8 

100 parts. 


Marl from Cullena Bog; 


Carbonate of lime - -- -- - - 46 

Alumine - -- -- -- --32 

Silex - -- -- ----22 

100 parts. 

Blue clay from the Bog of Toger ; contained, 

Carbonate of lime - - - - - - n 

Alumine, coloured by oxyd of iron 70 

Silex - -- -- -- -- ip 

— — 100 parts. 

Blueish clay from Ross Bog ; contained, 

Carbonate of. lime - - - - - - - -26 

Alumine, coloured by oxyd of iron 62 

Silex ----12 

100 parts. 


Some unforeseen circumstances have prevented me from concluding a number of experi- 
ments on the nature and properties of peat, particularly on charred turf, and its application 
to the smelting of ironstone, which is found in great quantities in the vicinity of Castlecomer, 
where the remains of several furnaces are visible ; these iron works were carried on to a very 
considerable extent at a former period, when the country abounded with wood, but have been 
discontinued iu consequence of the scarcity of fuel of that description. 

I hope soon to be able to lay before your Board die result of these experiments. 

I have the honour to be, &c. See. 

D. 4 her. 


REP. III. — Mr. Colb urne, on the Bogs in the west of the Counly of Clare ; general 
observations on drains, See. 


Mr. Colbvrne, on the Bogs in the western part of the County of Clare. 

In cutting the main and cross drains, I would give three inches slope, or better, to the 
perpendicular foot on the sides, making a surface drain five feet deep, four feet wide on the 
top, and one foot six inches bottom breadth ; the main drains ten feet deep, seven feet top 

breadth, 
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breadth, and two feet in the bottom. The wetness of the bog might occasion a variation in the (5.) 

dimensions of the main drains ; but generally, I think a slope of three inches to the foot ekthacts 
will answer the purpose. I have seen many Bog drains with nearly perpendicular sides, from the Appemtita it 
that have stood well. The turf banks are cut nearly perpendicular, and they seldom slip, preceding Reports. 

though frequently of considerable height, and not always cut down to the substratum, v 

commonly with a deep drain at the foot where the turf has been cut out, which does not I[L 

fill with water until the wet season, except where there are springs. Very few of the main Mr. Coiburue, 
drains in this district will extend ten feet deep ; and to that depth they can be bottomed, 
by casting up the Bog-stuff with a light casting-tool ; and no benches or off-sets on the 
s ides will be necessary. 

Where new roads are to be made, merely for the convenience of the Bogs, the expense 
of making them will fall on the reclaimer, and is estimated ; but these roads need only to 
be gravelled ten feet wide. Where the new roads form useful communications with the 
surrounding country, they will be done by presentment. 

Where cultivation has followed the partial drainage of Monmore Bog (on the southern 
edge nextKilrush, principally, and some few' acres near Dunbeg,) the mode adopted is gene- 
rally similar to that practised in other counties ; viz. to dig or plough up the surface of the 
drained Bog ; gather it in heaps ; and having mixed some clay with it, (which is got in the 
bottom of the chains of the shallow bog, or from the adjoining lands,) they set it on fire in 
dry weather, and the ashes being strewed on the bog, it is again ploughed or dug, and 
prepared for sowing rape, which 1 am informed is generally productive. The next crop is 
oats, and aftewards potatoes, if they can obtain sufficient manure for a crop, otherwise they 
continue the oat crop until they have sufficient manure collected to bear potatoes. There 
is no limestone or limestone gravel in this part of the country, so essential to the improve- 
ment of waste lands ; but the sea-sand and the sea-weed are here in great abundance, and 
are esteemed excellent manures, and are taken a considerable distance inland, particularly 
for potatoe crops, and would be invaluable on Bog (where effectually drained) mixed with 
a portion of clay, and a light top-dressing of lime. 

No regular system having, as yet, been put in practice for the draining of any of the Bogs 
in this district, it is no great wonder that such a project should be treated as chimerical by 
many who have only observed small patches reclaimed with difficulty, or a few shallow 
drains cut through large wet Bogs, and left to collapse and fill up for want of occasional 
scouring and deepening. The result would be very different, if a regular system was steadily 
pursued, and all, or most part of the drains necessary were opened at once ; the main drains 

G radually cut to their proper dimensions ; the cross drains kept open, and to their proper 
epth, until the Bogs had gradually acquired a tolerable degree of firmness. This, it is 
true, would require a great number of drains in the wet parts, particularly the summits, which 
are the wettest parts of the Bogs ; and cutting the drains through them at first will be 
difficult and tedious ; but by using proper instruments it can be done reasonable, and the 
very wet parts will become the best land, from the- subsidence of the great quantity of 
vegetable matter (of which these wet parts or quagmire is composed) getting into a putrid 
state, and producing a rich manure. The sods cast out of the drains will of course be 
burned with the first surface heaps. 

With respect to the future value of the reclaimed bog, if the drainage were carried into 
effect in this district, I should conceive that the value would be increased at least seven 
shillings per acre per annum ; and on that supposition I should make the following calcula- 
tion, leaving a large portion of the district out of the account, such as Turbary, in conve- 
nient situations, and now partially drained, and some firm pasturable Bog, and only calculate 
on the wet and at present useless parts of the Bogs, which contain about 12,000 Irish acres, 
at seven shillings per acre, making £. 4,200 per annum. The estimate for the drainage is 
,£.31,728. 12s. 6 d . ; but suppose it to be ,£.42,000, it would be 10 per cent on the money 
•laid out, and is a fair calculation, on the supposition that the Bogs should be invested in the 
Commissioners, and let on leases, suppose of thirty-one or forty years (after the drainage was 
complete), at the expiration of which it would be a great property. And I have no Hesita- 
tion in saying, that the exportation of corn from this country would be equal (in a few years) 
to supply the deficiency in England, and be a material benefit to both countries; besides 
giving employment to the peasantry at their houses, and preventing emigration, or the 
alternative, starvation. The failure in the prosecution of canals, has rendered it necessary 
to provide some other public works for the employment of the people ; aud where that can 
be done without increasing the national burdens/ is an object worthy the serious considera- 
tion of the Legislature. In Scotland, in one district, from fifty to seventy thousand pounds 
aunually (for several years past) has been granted by Parliament, for the very laudable 
purpose of executing a canal (the utility of which is yet to be ascertained,) avowedly for 
the purpose of giving employment to the people there, and preventing their emigration. 

This is exclusive of the liberal grants for roads and bridges in Scotland, which is consider- 
able every session. • 


409. 
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REP. Ill,— Mr. Brassington, on Bogs in Kildare and King’s comity; general observation. 

legislative views, &c. ' 


Mr. Brassington, on the Bogs between Kildare, Athy, and Monasterevan. 

I am of opinion, that however unsatisfactory all conjectures may be as to how Bogs were 
originally formed, that the essential difference between Bogs consists in their having or not 
having soil in their composition ; and, as I conceive, the essential difference between Bo <>-3 
when contrasted the one with the other, to consist in this, so am 1 disposed to think that 
the difference in solidity and colour, which is observable in different parts of the same’ Bog 
is produced by draining alone; for where the water can be removed by draining tlfe 
substance of the Bog which had been dilated by the water, collapses, and being also com- 
pressed by its own weight, to which the Bog, whilst undrained, gives resistance^ it becomes 
solid and dry in different degrees from the bottom to the surface, proportionate to the 
pressure its' different parts may have sustained, and the extent of the draining, and neces- 
sarily exhibits different shades of colour, consequent upon the different degrees of solidity 
and dryness. n j 

All the surface drains should be of the same depth and dimensions, viz. the depth of 
seven feet, and the breadth of eight feet six inches above, and of one foot six inches at 
bottom. The depth and dimensions of the main drains vary according to the different 
depths of the Bog ; but they should all agree in this ; the being sunk to the very bottom of 
the Bog, without which, in my opinion, any attempt at draining the Bog must be idle and' 


With a view to the cultivation of the Bog, I should in the first place mention, that there 
have been no experiments of any consequence made in the reclaiming and improvin'*- of Bo" 
in this neighbourhood ; the only Bog reclaimed being small spots here and there, which the 
poor cottagers of the country have endeavoured, as well as they could, to make conducive 
to the support of their families. The method they uniformly pursue is, after havin'*- 
manured the Bog with a compost formed of turf ashes', the dung of their cowsheds and the 
scrapings of the roads, to plaut in the first year, a crop of potatoes ; and in the two follow- 
ing years, either oats or rye ; and the result of this mode of cultivation, if any instruction or 
inference can be drawn from the merits of a plan, where the means of the persons who 
conduct it are limited and insufficient for the purpose, fully corroborates the opinion I have 
n«ir nt “r et ,i° S "' e - “ s *° tl ! e im P° lic J' of ”*>g drained Bog for any tiling but meadow 
and siS i IT TJ poo . r Pfd' hl,e arc miserably deficient in the quantity 
and size of tile glam, and though with the last crop ot corn, grass seed is sown the 

fery utmost 8 ' ^ exhaustlon ot tlie S0lI > does not thrive for more than a year at the 

, ■ he °”'- V cr ? p - at al1 odep'ed for Bog reclaimed by draining merelv 

and which is not cat down to the bottom, is rape; but this could not possibly be cultivated 

moemeH , a? R B ° S ’ “ •’* m > ul . res aslles of torf mise<1 clay, which tuff could not be 
p P S^s‘; f B a Sp™?.' 0 “ S great deptl ’- * itlMUt “ ^ erteceding'the 

ndaplrf SXs X* the ooi'irn'iog grass, which is the only crop, as Ihave often observed, 

it erass seeds which 

of the drains, should be collected in heitL • fi ^ t0 S ether w uh the stuff taken out 
ashes spread on the Bog. ^ ’ tbe3e ^ ea P s should then be burnt and their 

iimestone^grav^, here J** a *■*■*—« * 

greater tendency to originate vegetation and / r0 . m ex P euenc ® I have found to have a 
a Bog can receive; 3 “mXSX limiT Sy '° ?“P'| ort, «- tl,an “X «*«r dressing 
used alone, care should be taken where there^? a S ?h ^ l ° ^ m \ Xed w * th marle »' or to be 
greatest portion of clay in it. ’ te is a choice, to select that which has the 

independent of the ashefs^ flowed to every square perch, 

be fit to receive the grass seed which should h* B gsha . have been so manured, it will 
and it should be covered over with the brmA^ Mwu apon !t ‘"‘he month of September, 
till the next spring, when as soon as the weotb °-ii’ bUt - aft ? r l , hls nothi og should be done 
sized roller, both to level the surface' more 681 f 6 * P ermit > 11 should be rolled with a large 

tne surface more perfectly, and to afford a landing and additional 

' - covering 
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covering to the grass, and immediately after, in the same spring, it should undergo the 
process of irrigation. The depth and dimensions of the trenches to bring the water over 
the Bog, must depend on the subsidence of the Bog, and it will be necessary of course to 
construct troughs for its conveyance over the drains; but I am certain, from having found 
timber, while boring in various parts of the Bog, as well in the interior as upon the edges, 
that the Bog will afford an ample supply of timber, both for the troughs and bridges, which 
it may be necessary to throw across the drains in different parts. 

What description of grass may be best adapted to this new made soil, I am unwilling to 
give an express opinion upon ; but i would recommend, with a view to ascertain this fact, 
that a trial, upon a small scale, of various kinds be made, particularly of the florin o-rass, so 
much recommended by Dr. Richardson, who has written a treatise on the reclaiming of 
Bog, and on the culture of this grass. 

The consideration of the foregoing subject has led me to contemplate the utility of an act 
of Parliament, that would embrace for its object, not only the Bogs, but the low wet lands, 
which cover so extensive a part of the surface ot Ireland, a lew observations on the drainage 
of which, cannot be considered irrelevant to the object of your present enquiries. That such 
an act would be a matter of considerable importance to the interests of Ireland, must be 
obvious to any person whose pursuits in life are anywise connected with the viewing or 
management of land. I have had frequent opportunities of observing grounds, where 
hundreds of acres were inundated for perhaps six or eight months in the year, which could 
be effectually remedied by the expenditure of a sum that, contrasted with the object of im- 
provement, must be regarded as inconsiderable. 


( 5 -) 

EXTRACTS 


from the Appeiuii 
preceding liepor 


Rep. III. 
Mr. Brassiiigt 


Frequent instances are to be found, of industrious and improvingland-owners, well disposed 
to contribute their portion of capital to improve the properties of themselves and neighbours, 
by straightening the course of such streams and rivers as cause the flooding of their grounds, 
or by removing such obstacles as may increase the floods ; but for the want of co-operation 
of their poor, or perhaps slothful neighbours, such improvement is altogether prevented. 
Often you may find ill-chosen mill-sites, eel-weirs, &c. as before observed, erected, in innu- 
merable instances, in flat low' countries, where the course of the river is naturally sluggish, 
and where the erection of weirs frequently hold up the waters to such a height, as to Injure 
the lands above them, frequently to the amount of one hundred times the annual value of the 
mills or weirs which occasion the inconvenience. Such mills and weirs were permitted to be 
erected in times when the comparative value of land was inconsiderable; but now the in- 
creasing population of the country, and the increasing export of provisions to Great Britain, 
and the consequent increase in the value of land, call forth every exertion to reclaim and 
fender productive not only the Bogs, but also those extensive tracts of bottom or low lands 
throughout Ireland, which are at present bad pasturage, or (from the floods) uncertain 
meadow ; all which, in the event of drainage, would become some of our best tillage and 
meadow grounds, and would undoubtedly increase to considerably more than double their 
present value. 


To carry into effect the drainage of any proposed district, the first object would be, to 
ascertain, under the direction of the Commissioners, the extent of grounds injured, and the 
proportion belonging to each proprietor, and the increased value which would be given to 
each estate, in consequence of the drainage. 

The variety of tenures under which lands are held, and the number of derivative interests 
subsisting in many cases between the landlord in fee and the occupier of the soil, present an 
obstacle to the measure, of raising at once off the lauds to be drained a fund for the purpose; 
as the different persons entitled to an interest in prospect (though not in possession) would 
be unwilling to advance their proportion of expense; but a fund might be created by a 
Parliamentary loan, or one made under its authority, for that purpose, the interest of which 
might be paid by an annual tax on the lands drained, proportionate to the benefit received. 
By these means, every person entitled to an interest contributes his proportion to the general 
expense, according to the advantages derived by length of occupation, until it reverts to the 
landlord in fee, in whom there might be a power to discharge the principal sum. To allow 
in like manner a power of redemption to the present Proprietors of Bogs, on paying the 
expense within a limited time, would afford, in my humble opinion, the means of effecting 
their drainage; for the Commissioners will be pleased to keep in their view, that neither of 
the great and desirable measures, ofreclaiming the Bogs, or draining the marshy grounds of 
Ireland, can be fully or beneficially effected, without the interference and support of the 
Legislature. 

I have the honour to be, &c. See. 

II. Bnissbigton. 


REP. III. — Mr. Jones, on the District of Lough Corrib ; successful method pursued 
at the Bog of Monivae ; General Observations. 


Mr. Jones, on the District of Lough Corrib, in Galway and Mayo. 

IN a letter written by the late Mr. French, of Monivae Castle, to the Dublin Society, in 
January 1 769, he describes different methods he pursued to reclaim part of this Bog imrne- 
.diately adjoining his dwelling-house. He began the work by making a new and ^straight 
4 ° 9 * channel 
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Rfp.IlI. Mr. Jones. 


channel for the river, which ran within a few yards of his house, and then stopping up the old 
course, and cutting drains into the new river. 

The first method he pursued was, by covering the surface of the Bog with limestone 
o-rave!, then laying a coat of dung over' it, and planting potatoes upon the dung ; the next 
year he sowed oats or rye, and grass seeds, and the following year mowed the produce; the 
Bog was so wet, that he was obliged to cut several small surface Drains, which were afterwards 
filled up when the Bog became firm. To lay the gravel on the Bog, he made roads with 
hurdles, on which the horses walked, carrying gravel in baskets on their backs ; the hurdles 
were removed from place to place, as occasion required. This Bog, Mr. French mentions, 
subsided from 15 to 20 feet. After the first crops were taken off, and mowed for two or 
three years, little tults of heath began to appear in some parts; these parts he tilled again, 
anti spread dung upon others; but lime effectually banished them, and so did a mixture of 
kelp and ashes, the refuse of a bleach green, which proved the richest manure; river mud was 
also spread on one or two acres, which had little effect, only producing a sedgy spiry grass, 
until dun" was laid over it; marie had somewhat a better effect than the river mud, but 
marie mixed with dung proved very good ; lime, dung, or kelp, broke into line powder, 
proved the best. Mr. French also reclaimed above an acre by gravelling and laying a coat 
of fresh lime over the gravel, and planting potatoes on the lime, without dung; the potatoes 
were small and lay thin, when dug out, but the corn which succeeded them proved very 
good, and the Bog was thereby well reclaimed. Mr. French tried to reclaim part by burn- 
inn- the surface, but the Bog was red and spongy, and the ashes produced were white, and 
so light, that it was of little effect. Another method that Mr. French pursued in reclaiming 
Red Bog, was, when it was pretty dry, after being drained, he laid two or three inches in 
thickness of dung on the surface of the Bog, without gravel or any other manure under. The 
crops of potatoes, corn, and meadow following, were full as good as where the gravel was 
first laid on. In wet Bogs, Mr. French recommends, that gravel should not in the first in- 
stance be laid on it, on account of its specific gravity having a tendency to press and sink 
through the surface into the soft pulp; but when the Bog has been mowed for two or three 
years* then he advises the gravel to be laid on; when dung is to be had in plenty, Mr. 
French is of opinion, it is the best material for reclaiming Bog ; but he thinks that composts 
made of lime and earth mixed, or lime and moor, may answer the eud of dung ; but of this 
he had not sufficient experience. 


The expense of reclaiming an acre of Bog, Mr. French computes to be from four to six 
pounds ; but this expense must naturally increase with the further extension of the improve- 
ments into the centre of the Bog. 


By the adoption of the above inodes, the late Mr. French reclaimed about 32 acres of 
red and flat moory Bog; and the present occupier, by the further improvement of it, by 
irrigation in the summer months, has enabled his cattle to graze oft’ three successive crops of 
grass. 

The principal drains made by Mr. French were usually 10 feet wide, but their depth de- 
pended on local circumstances, the part reclaimed being from 12 to 18 feet deep, and in 
some places deeper. Mr. French reclaimed about six acres of the Red Bog by spreading 
gravel alone on it ; this he never tilled, but reserved for pasture ; it is far inferior to the tilled 
Bog, and would not become meadow until covered with other manure, and again tilled. 
Where gravel was thrown on the sides of the new river, lobe carried to the surface of the 
Bog adjoining, -Mr. French planted clumps of spruce, fir, birch, and alder, all of which grew 
well. The broad-leaved elm, which is interspersed through the meadows reclaimed from the 
Bog, also throve well. 

The present Proprietor, following the steps of his predecessor, has also reclaimed about 
30 acres, in addition to the above. 

Between the house and the river, the late Mr. French planted some larch ; there was only 
from eighteen inches to two feet deep of firm moory soil, the under stratum of which was 
manuring gravel. These trees are remarkably fine, some of them being from 40 to 50 feet 
high, the trunks of which would square from 20 inches to a feet. 

As the bogs in general in this district are pretty firm and not very deep, the principal 
drains being made from 8 to 12 feet in depth, will, I conceive, be found sufficient to reduce 
them to a consolidated state, so as to receive agricultural improvements. 

As it has now been pretty well ascertained, that bogs when sufficiently drained and re- 
claimed are peculiarly well adapted to the growing of green and white crops, and flax, and 
also of almost all descriptions of forest and ornamental trees, I should presume that they 
would also be well suited tor growing hemp. Although it has been very generally thought 
that bogs could not be effectually reclaimed, so as to be cultivated in less time than 8 or 10 
years, yet in numerous instances in this district, they have been brought to profit in less 
than half that time. On the edges and in some of the islands in these bogs are numerous 
and very populous villages ; and although there is but little tillage in comparison, on 
account of the great quantity of rocky ground adjoining, very little has been done by the 
tenants in the way of improving. This is principally owing to the want of encouragement, 
by their getting only short leases, Stc. Were the peasantry duly encouraged to promote 
agriculture, they would yearly reclaim several acres of these bogs, which are so well circum- 
stanced for improvement, by spending that time at it, which is so frequently occupied in 
annual emigrations. 

REP. 
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REPORT III. Mr. Bald, oil the Bogs in Mayo ; general Observations, Sec. 

BOG is formed of vegetable matter, with some small part generally of earthy metallic and General nature of Bog- 
saline substance. In the lower strata of bog the vegetable matter is formed in a state of 
decomposition ; in the higher strata, in a state of rixney ; and on the surface, in a living 
state, unless when drained or cut away for turf. In this country hogs are formed of flag 
plants in the lower strata, and of moss plants afterwards, with different admixtures of decom- 
posed leaves, and the small branches and bark of wood; the larger parts of wood (consisting 
of oak, pine, yew and willow) being still found in a recent state. They are all in a semi-fluid 
state, from the water they contain, and which is the support of the moss of which the bogs are 
principally formed. The cause of bog may therefore be fairly presumed to be the obstruc- j lscanss 
tions given by the inequalities of the ground, or the falling of trees or other substances, to 
the free passage of the water, supplied either by springs or by rain, affording the proper 
food of the flag and moss plants of which it is formed. 

As the effects cease with their causes, so to give a perfect free passage to the waters from itsimprovement 
the substratum of bog, must destroy the food of the flags and mosses, produce their conse- 
quent death, decomposition, and formation into vegetable mould; which, in its progress, 
can be easily increased by periodical flooding with water, and drying by mechanical mix- 
ture, by paring and burning the surface, by the addition of other recent vegetable matter 
or animal matter, by the application of lime in its caustic state of limestone, or other gravels, 
or any earthy or stony matter, or by all these means at different times, or any of them most 
suited to the situation of particular bogs. When reduced to a state of vegetable mould, Capable of producing 
without the addition of any earthy or stony matter, bogs are capable of producing luxuriant “ben mere vegetable 
grass both for pasture and meadow, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, rape, flax, oats, barley, and mould ' 
rye, in abundant crops ; also timber trees, and, I do believe, hemp ; but having no positive 
certainty of the fact, only offer my belief. 

Dr. Patterson, on the climate of Ireland, page 1S5, mentions, “ that near the extremity of 
“ this peninsula, ascending the lofty mountain of Lough Salt, a few years past, stood a very 
“ respectable wood, directly facing the north-west; and from this place through a space of 
tc some miles westward, in a rough mountainous country, several woods were growing on ex- 
•“ posed heights within these forty years.” Page 188, he says, “ the trees in Kilderry, the 
“ oldest of which were planted prior to the year 1711. grow in a soil whose upper stratum is 
“ improved peat, and whose under stratum is either gravelly loam or a sea mud; they are 
“ situated in a flat space of ground, very much exposed to the south-west gales, which come 
“ forcibly upon them over the course or the broad river Foyle, and a considerable vale of at 
“ least five miles in length. General Hart, within these three or four years, has planted above 
“ 30,000 trees of various kinds; some of them in moory ground, without breaking up the 
“ general surface, but merely by opening holes, and mixing clay with the peat ; afterwards 
“ keeping them firm, by surrounding them with the sods cut off the surface of the holes.” 

Page 194, he says, “ In the county of Antrim, trees thrive in lofty bleak mountain situations. 

<c At Fairhead, the most northern extremity of Ireland, and exposed to the fury of the north 
•** sea ; the mountain ash, beech, oak, with other indigenous trees, grow luxuriantly within 
u 15 or ao yards of high water mark. In every other part of the coast, where land is of the 
“ same form, viz. very high, it is covered with thriving wood ; but when the surface is 
“ nearly level for a length of way inland, no wood appears ; and not a hedge is seen to rise 
“ higher than the top of the bank that protects it from the wind. Amongst the rocks on the 
i( east face of Agnew Hill, the aspen tree grows luxuriantly at about the elevation of 1,450 
“ feet, and on the top of Sleive Mish, at the height of 1,390 feet, the mountain ash flourishes 
•“ in the face of every storm.” 

The plantations made by the late Marquis of Sligo (on a healthy and exposed bill, with 
the upper stratum chiefly composed of peat, eastward of the town of Westport, without any 
previous preparation, are in a remarkably thriving state, and composed oflarch, pine, and 
various other species of trees. Natural oaks grow on all the boggy bills throughout this 
district, alone kept down by the browsing and injury of cattle. Therefore all those bogs 
which rise to an altitude too great for the profitable cultivation of grain, can with even 
superior advantage to the public and the individual, be applied to the production of timber, 
by planting and fencing alone. By the addition of earthy or stony matter to this vegetable Effec(s of lhc ecrthy o] 
mould, a soil is produced of the highest possible fertility, and more easy and certain in all stony matte,, 
the operations of agriculture, capable of producing all the crops which our climate affords, 
with the single exception of wheat. Vegetable mould is well known to be the most truly 
valuable of all manures to the grounds of this country,, and indeed of most others also. VaIuableasamanare . 
Bogs when' perfectly drained become by the operation of time alone, and in no very con- 
siderable period, immense masses of vegetable mould, affording by their drainage the means 
of indefinitely increasing the productiveness of the present arable land of the country, while 
they add to its superficial extent that of their own contents. 

Lord Meadowbank, in a publication in the year 1802, mentions of peat moss, reduced to 
the state of vegetable mould by decomposition, and used as manure. “ Both the power and 
the duration of the manure have now stood the test of a great variety of trials, and consider- 
able extent of ground, and of much variety of soil, continued without intermission the last 
six years. Hitherto it has been found equal and indeed preferable, to common farm yard 
dung, for the first three years, and decidedly to surpass it afterwards.” 

.409. H h h At 
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At first view, a difficulty of procuring population for such an extent of cultivable land, 
added to the country might be feared, and indeed no country can, I believe, be found of 
similar climate to this, where the population is greater than the proportion to the quantity 
of cultivable land in which no extensive manufactories are carried on, and in truth the 
population having risen on the sides of the mountains to the height of 500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and descended on the very edges of the bogs until stopped by the wetness ; 
and the constant division of the land amongst the families ot the occupiers, and even to such 
small extent as not generally to leave at the present moment more than two acres and a half 
capable of arration to each family; and which may fairly be averaged, on the lowest com- 
putation, at five persons, giving, in a country almost purely agricultural, not more than one 
half acre capable of arration to each inhabitant living by the soil; little difficulty can be 
feared of the population at once rising to meet the additional supply of support to be derived 
from the cultivation of any possible extent of any cultivable land added to the country, were it 
even infinitely more extensive than the reclamation of the whole of thebog soil within Ireland 
would supply ; and estimating according to the present rate of population to the soil, the 
drainage of this district would increase the population of the country above 46,000 souls. In 
the einiuent work of Malthas on Population, (p. 336) he states “ 1 1 has been universally re- 
“ marked, that all new colonies, settled in healthy countries where room and food were 
*■ abuudant, have constantly made a rapid increase in population,” and reclaimed bogs in 
Ireland would have all the advantages of new colonies, both as to room and food in abun- 
dance, and none of their difficulties in distance and transport ; and would therefore make a 
much more rapid progress iu the increase of their population. (In page 349 of Malthus, it 
is stated) “ other circumstances being the same, it may be affirmed that countries are 
“ populous according to the'quantity of human food that they can produce or acquire.” I am 
therefore clearly of opinion, there can be no reasonable doubt entertained of the population 
notrising to the measure of the capability of the supply of food. The average rent of the 
arable land throughout this district, I estimate at £.'2. sterling, per Irish acre, by the year. 
I have determined the depth and nature of the different drains suited to each bog, so as 
entirely and permanently to effect its drainage, and fit it, when executed, for all the different 
purposes of agriculture, and to hear every description of stock ; and the carriage out of 
the necessary manures on it, and its future produce from it. 

In the execution of these drains I would recommend the adoption of the very ingenious 
plan proposed by Mr. Griffith, iu his first report. 


REP. III. — Mr. Totcnseiid, on the bogs in Tyrone, Armagh, See. ; general observations 
on the effects of existing acts of Parliament, &c. 


Mr. Townsend on the bogs in Armagh, Tyrone, See. 

NOT being prepared to report" fully on this particular district, I beg leave to offer a few 
general remarks respecting the reclaiming of bogs. 

In order to make bogs effectually and permanently' productive, a new surface must be- 
created for vegetation ; draining alone will not accomplish it, but ought rather to be con- 
sidered an auxiliary step, subservient to the mode of cultivation, and not in all cases to 
precede. 

The plan of cultivation should be determined on before the drainage is proceeded with- 
because, if properly managed, it will frequently supersede the use of drains : for if the 
surface of a bog can by any means be brought to such a state as to prevent the rain 
water from soaking into it, the effect is the same as to make drains for drawing off that 
soakage. Ihere is no necessity to make any provision for taking awav the springs in the 
substratum of the bogs, as those waters do not affect the surface. What may properly be 
denominated springs from the bowels of the earth, could not penetrate through such a te- 
imrnen se S alt h u d<? 6 ° f lhe thlckness of the bo g sil1 general, except their sources were at some 

is Miy leakage beeD P1 ° Ved ’ that wl,en “V P art of a cana t is, cut through a hog, there never 

resem *? elevated parts of the country, constructed for tbe 

2 effio! “ PP i? S ™ h ' ra “ r > wllere peat earth or bog stuff was found to be 

most efficacious for peddling and staunching the bottom, which happened to be porous. 

bvMhe'swrfl rfT I>S OT P J. aCe! th ? bo S s ‘ lo " ot " lca " those parts that are flooded 

watert w f h 1 u a 7’ bUt SUch pllcps as “ re at *" nes "early covered with stagnant 

same LI de , S<:eDt b ? M °«1« to Lt off the water to the 

same manner as any other marshy ground should be treated, by deepening the rivers or' 

S^tmaS,' T e ° f f l ‘ e r j “ ry - BlU tbe b °S s •« e f Z to 

tbe swamps or marshy places that! am now alluding to, and requite adifferent treatment. ' 


difcntto l f ab ii B 'T l *° be estivated, the effect, I think, would be very 

blthe LSrtoc hfj f- *7 patch • ei “ S recla,me<! - w| ticll of course is almost surrounded 

l\S bOS ‘ 1 T rt T "5 moisture from it. This is a distinction which, 
10 the3'™ - I . obs ' , ' ve - because the steps to be pursued should vary according 
Jo the relative circumstances of each ; a distinction which ought to be duly considered. 
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It appears to me a matter of the utmost consequence to guard against extreme drainage, 
and to proceed with it cautions]?, on whatever plan it may be adopted ; otherwise there trill 
be far more difficulty m procuring water hereafter, than in getting rid of that which at pre- /V, 
■sent lodges on the surface of the bogs. 1 J 

Nature points out the mode of improving Bog; and although its progress is so slow, as 
scarcely to make any perceptible improvement in one generation, yet after a lapse of time 
she accomplishes sufficient for an example for the industry of man to improve and benefit 
by. Fbe specimens we meet with are on the banks of rivers or small streams, which come 
from the highlands, and run across Bogs. These are generally grassy as far as the floods 
happen to reach ; clay sand, &c. being carried with the stream in time destroys the moss - 
and the mud deposited along its banks, as the waters subside, forms a proper compost or 
mould for receiving grass aud other seeds, fortuitously carried by the stream or the winds • 
and thus a very simple process by degrees changes the moss or Bog into pasturable around’ 
and a constant accumulation of clay makes a firm surface for cattle to walk on ° 1 


(5-) 

EXTRACTS 
the Appendixes to 
preceding Reports. 


Irrigation, where clay or manure can be got to mix with the water, will improve vege- 
tation ; the small streams will perchance convey now and then a few grass seeds and efis- 
seminate them in various parts of the Bog ; these, with the assistance of particles of clay 
and mud, together with the peculiar properties that some waters have of proinotina ve g<L 
tation, will take root amongst the heath, and partial spots on the surface of the Bogs will 
assume a degree of verdure; other parts, where the clay and mud is not deposited ih suffi- 
cient quantities, will perhaps give way to the increasing growth of moss. 

In this operation the result will be tedious, and, in some instances, the effect uncertain • 
and it would be requisite to have persons constantly in attendance to regulate the distribution 
of the waters ; it will not answer for any crop but grass, and it would be a considerable 
length of time before it could be brought to that state of perfection to admit of cattle 
grazing on it. 

Fiorin grass, so highly and justly recommended by Doctor Richardson, will no doubt 
thrive in bogs. It certainly is a useful discovery, and may be cultivated to great advantage 
in particular situations; but I am of opinion, that so far as is applicable to the reclaimin'* 
large tracts of Bog, it may be considered more in the nature of a botanical or a°riculturai 
experiment than practically useful ; for although this grass may grow in the middle of a soft 
bog, yet that Bog will not answer for producing any other crop, unless it undergoes a very 
different process of cultivation to what fiorin grass is said to require, and to which the mere 
planting of this grass will very little contribute, something more substantial beino- wanted 
therefore this mode of reclaiming Bogs will not admit of any variety in the crops® nor wifi 
at be suitable for grazing, because the cattle could not get fooling; it might answer for 
meadow along the exterior edges, but in the interior of a large Bog, the difficulty and the 
expense of obtaining it would amount to more than the value of the hay. J 

From the many experiments made on a small scale by individuals, and from the infor- 
mation already before the Commissioners, there cannot be a doubt of the practicability of 
reclaiming bog; a surface dressing and burning, with a slight mixture of clay, will produce 
a mop or two; but it immediately begins to degenerate into unprofitable vegetation, and 
wiU not, like other lands, acquire renovation from rest. The grass which it produces does 
not afford nutriment to the cattle equal to the grass on upland, and the surface being tender 
will always be liable to break m holes under their feet, particularly in wet seasons • an evil 
1 e , ver y. d »y increase, until the surface tlressing is renewed, and another mixture of 
clay added, which will be requisite as often as the crop is repeated. 

This seems an easy process, but it has seldom been carried to a degree beyond what was 
calculated on for one or two crops, in the most favourable places; near the upland, and perhaps 
where the peat has been partly cut away, the effect is not permanent; the same operation 
must be repeated as often as it is broke up for tillage, or the ground will be unproductive; 
it will therefore be necessary to consider liow many repetitions' will produce a permanent and 


I am of opinion that large tracts of red Bog will require a greater portion of clay than 
has generally been allowed to counteract the antiseptic properties, and in other respects 
make it fertile; the advantages will be much more substantial and the profits greater in 
proportion to the sum to be laid out, provided the process was to be carried to a greater 
extenL, and perhaps this may be done on some plan that will not cause much augmentation 
of capital. 

I will suppose one inch thick of clay or manuring gravel necessary to commence the 
cultivation after the surface is levelled and trimmed, which ought to produce two or three 
crops. Another half inch during the third or fourth year, und so on, that at the end of 
eveiy three yeais there should be at least an additional half inch of clay or manuring gravel 
for the space of perhaps thirty years, at the expiration of which there will be five inches or 
more (because the turf mould will mix with it) of fine rich mould, upon the entire surface of 
Bog ; it might then be classed with the generality of lands throughout the kingdom, and 
by continuing the same steps may become superior almost to the beat land. 

There may be difference of opinion respecting the precise thickness of clay which it is 
proper to lay on, but probably all will agree, that a deep richrsoil or mould* will be most 
productive ; the quality of the proposed lands will depend more on the quantity and selec- 
tion of the materials they may be composed of than on the effects of draining. 

409. . H ve 
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(5.) Five ineles or more of gravel anil clay could be laid on in less than thirty years, if it 

EXTRACTS was absolutely necessary to complete it within a shorter period ; but by bringing it in 

from the Appenaixet to gradually it serves as a manure, and thus thirty or more successive crops of corn may he 

preeMuigRepoits. * produced, the tillage constantly enriching the land; so that the last crop will be greatly 

' s/- superior to the iirst, the annual value of which will leave a considerable surplus over and 

Rap.UL above the expense of the improvements, together with paying a moderate rent, and in 

Hi. Wuseud. time a valuable estate will be created from unproductive wastes, and the capital repaid 

tenfold. 

By steady perseverance and proper management Bogs maybe improved, so as to be 
equal to the most productive lands in the kingdom; and I would advise, that a system of 
operations should, in the first instance, commence, with a view to attain so desirable au 
object, rather than to proceed upon a narrow limited scale, or sucli as would not afford the 
opportunity or means of bringing the Bogs to a complete state of cultivation, which when 
accomplished, the mode of farming may be left to the option of the occupier, as there will 
not then be any further actual necessity to continue the addition of manuring clay; but 
I think it probable that the farmers would still persevere in that system. 

If this business should ever be proceeded with on the broad scale of a national concern 
(and it will hardly ever be made to answer on any other,) then a plan must be adopted, 
which will not only be suitable to the general purposes of reclaiming all the bogs in a 
substantial and perfect manner, but also to have a view to promote the interests of the country 
at large; otherwise, if left to individuals, every one will proceed upon such a plan as may 
suit his convenience, circumstances, and situation, but always labouring under some dis- 
advantage, which could either be avoided, or at least would not be an obstacle 011 the:’ 
large scale. - 

The conveyance of clay and gravel is an object of the first consideration, because on the 
application ol these principally depends the successful issue of this important subject. 

It is in some cases recommended to make roads and to bring the clay on cars from the 
nearest lands that will furnish it of a proper quality ; this will be an expensive way of gra- 
velling the bogs, independent of making and upholding the roads. A wet season would 
greatiy retard, if not put a stop to the execution of the work, as a loaded car could not be 
moved off the gravelled road into a soft bog without further preparations. 

Railways, either of cast iron or wood will greatly facilitate the conveyance of manuring 
gravel into the bogs, and for short distances will perhaps afford the cheapest conveyance. ° 

Small canals and railways will afford every convenient necessary for completing the pro- 
posed undertaking, and will certainly be die cheapest sj^stem. 

If navigable drains are to be made in any stage of the business, I would advise their bein* 
made in the first instance; and also to construct them on the plan of a connected system 
of navigation. * 

One obvious reason f 

maumi'igg.avdatacW.n me,, coat ot which must unavoidably be put on, that'wiii 

uf *• 

T lncra ! i ? ca "S‘ “ Ensland are those, where heavy materials are conveyed on 
maD “ reS; “‘ l merchandi “ 

linn i??'] a . co “ neotei navigation, the expense of cultivation will be rather increased 
than ^diminished, because boats and utensils must be provided for every senarate bov ,„d 
must be built on the spot and taken to pieces again when they are done with ■ a boat that 

”°“ ,S "» * ~ »o.h ‘00 tree, 

L ’ m " nur ’ n J? gravel can be brought several miles if necessary in 

Xelmff aCCQUnt, r tbe C J loi f of mateiials wil1 l* J imbed 

quality; aT^vS tiT^S^ 

uUr° S,daa& “ ‘bo selection 'of the ' 

comribudug nothin U- 

; i: ' . 


on for commencing with canals, is the great advantage of conveying 
a cheap rate, a coat of which must unavoidably be put on, that will 
ie hundred years production of the son op it i= cm-oo/i 
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* e fe! .°f 1 (, ° , ?V in . creasi "S indartiy -and- wealth of the inhabitants, and will mate , 

.the interior of- the kingdom a kind of nursery for seamen ^ 

rp j ■ l i , * EXTRACTS 

lo proceed with the actual reclaiming of the bogs in Ireland will be an object of incal- f romth ‘ Apprizes to 
■culable advantage to the United Kingdom, by adding upwards of a million of acres of fertile P recedin S Repots. 

lands to the present agncnltural preface of the Island, and thereby increasing the quantity ' 

ot food probably onc-tenth or more, an object of the highest importance for the increasing Ee P' m 
populaUon of the country ; it will give employment to immense numbers of labourers and Mr - Tow "*«4 
afford numerous opportunities for farmers to exercise their industry and capital in improving 

JSSd" em,grate t0 America ’ “ hundieds do »« **» 

The Imperial Parliament will, no doubt, take the subject into serious consideration and 
give all the encouragement that it may appear worthy of; and, as a national concern/ per- 
haps there are few, if any, undertakings of a public nature more deserving Parliamentary 


' It will be a work of time and industry, and will require considerable capital to accorn- 
P.j .» howcvei > by proceeding gradually and perseveringly with the undertaking, and con- 
sidering the object to be attained, I think that a comparatively small grant would eventually 
answer the purpose. 1 

■ I cannot form a near estimate of the quantity of bog throughout the kingdom: there are 
thousands of acres under the extent described by the present enquiry ; but, taking it on a 
supposition to be one million of acres, which perhaps is rather under than oyer the actual 
quantity, the total sum at the first view appears so enormous, as seemingly to preclude the 
possibility of its being put in practice, for if we take the average of expense per acre for 
drainage and cultivation, at £. to, then the total sum will be ten millions sterling. 

So prodigious a sum for such an undertaking may cause some persons to consider it a 
romantic scheme, and under that impression the bogs might for ever lie dormant ; however, 
there is a more cheering prospect; for undoubtedly the first guinea to be laid out will be- 
come the source of a never failing accumulation of wealth ; the final result of which will be 
the converting of unproductive wastes iuto an estate that will eventually produce a certain 
revenue ot upwards of two millions sterling per annum. 

The sum of about one hundred and twenty thousand pounds will be sufficient to reclaim 
all the bogs in Ireland, to be laid under the direction of Commissioners in such ways as the 
discretion of the Imperial Parliament may determine on ordering. J 

I will suppose that the Commissioners commence with reclaiming 4,000 acres of 
bog, which, according to a full estimate for cultivation, purchase from the present pro- 
prietors, and contingent expenses, allow to engage a capital of £.60,000, or one half of 
the grant. 

They should also direct the first agricultural steps, and occupy the new lands for two years, 
at the expiration of which there cannot be a doubt it will let for from 15 to 20 shillings per 
acre; the total rent will then amount to from three to four thousand pounds per annuin at 
the least. 


■ This property, with the advantages of progressive improvement and consequent increasing 
value, would unquestionably sell for £.75,000, which sum the Commissioners will have an 
opportunity of raising by the sales of the first reclaimed bogs ; whilst the second 4,000 acres 
is proceeding with and perfecting, so as to be disposed of in a similar manner. 

By the sale of these 8,000 acres, the Commissioners, it is presumed, will have at least 
£.150,000 at their command, which will enable them to engage on reclaiming 10,000 acres, 
one half of which, at the before mentioned value, will produce from four to five thousand 
per annum, and at the same rate of sale, will make a sum of £.90,000; therefore, when 
18,000 acres are reclaimed, the capital or stock will be worth one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand pounds and upwards. 

Proceeding upon this computation, until one hundred thousand acres are reclaimed, the 
Commissioners would have a fund that will enable them to engage on 30,000 acres at 
■one time. 

Parliament will decide whether it will be prudent to continue this scheme beyond a limited 
extent, because if there should be any difficulty in meeting With purchasers, the new lands 
■could not be sold to so much advantage; and even if they were sold satisfactorily, quere, 
whether the Commissioners could possibly proceed on such an augmented scale, with the 
future reclaiming and improvements. 

I should therefore beg leave to suggest, that instead of making periodical sales of all the 
-hogs which they may be enabled to reclaim, only to sell as much as will always keep a floating 
capital, equal to whatever sum the Imperial Parliament may in their high wisdom think 
■proper to put at the disposal of the Commissioners, and that the acres undisposed of shall 
•be let at a fair and equitable rent. 

, The revenue arising from the improved bogs remaining unsold, to be applied by the Com- 
missioners to the further reclaiming of bogs, and either to be added to the original grant, 
or otherwise appropriated to perfecting the first rudiments of reclamation. 

The increasing revenue and constant enlargement of the estate, will accumulate so rapidly, 
4hat the original fund will be swelling to an immense degree of wealth, beyond any thing 

4 °9- I i i that 
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that might be imagined from the present state and appearance of the bogs • so that ind 
pendent of the general benefits which the United Kingdom will derive by the nrotjos d 
measure of converting these extensive tracts of unprofitable wastes into productive aene,?! 
tnre, giving employment and subsistence to thousands, extending the beneficial effects of 
navigation through the Island &c. ; the nation will be amply repaid any grant that minhr 
be ordered by Parliament, and a very considerable surplus will be left at the disDosafof 
government tor any national purposes. 1 01 

There is an Act of Parliament of the 5th of George the Second, chap, o, intituled « An 
« £ Ct e " C0Ura ge, Improvement of barren and waste Lands and Bogs, and plan tin <Tof 

limber Trees and Orchards,” in which it is enacted, thatwhere there is an undivided bo<t 
or disputed meanng or boundary, any of the proprietors can call on the sheriff of th? 
county to appoint ajury to examine into the claims of the parties within a limited time 
whose decision is to be final and conclusive in respect to the division or allotment of e->,>h 
proprietors share of the bog. 1 

Should the bog improvements be entered into, this Act will be essentially useful as there 
are great numbers of bogs where the boundaries of property are not ascertained. ’ 

After the extent and boundaries are settled, the Commissioners would probably proceed 
to a valuation of the bogs in their present state, and either to include the turbary, or let it 
be .reserved by the present proprietors, with restrictions as to the cutting of turf or peat not 
•to endanger or obstruct the proposed works. y ’ 

It-mll likewise be necessary to ascertain the value of those lands where clay, manuring 
gravel or limestone, is to be procured. b 

These valuations, to be determined by ajury impannelled by the sheriff of the countv in 
which the bogs are situated, m the same manner as the value of lands are ascertained for 
•canals and other public works. 

Many hundreds of acres may be reclaimed without trespassing on the proposed funds of 
•the Commissioners, if Parliament granted them the power of making leases to such persons 
as could be depended on, who would undertake to reclaim and cultivate particular parts of 
the bogs, paying an .annual rent to the Commissioners, commensurate with the sum to be 
laid out, the terms of the lease, quality, situation, and local circumstances of the bog. The 
mode of improvement, quality of materials, &c. to be directed by the Commissioners, and 
expressed in the lease ; there are numbers of persons residing on the borders of the bogs 
condhions ** 8 ^ °* 3Q 0pporLunit ^ of cultivating considerable quantities on these 

w!h° re n n K a f e be S un ! il ma y he desirable that requisite portions of each 

be all . otted to u tl! ® clei 'gy or impropriators, iu lieu of tithes. This apportionment 
ll ^ termined either by ajury of the county, or Commissioners to be especially ap- 
fhp t?rf bj f Parl ^ m ^ nt ^ or some plan similar to that which is acted upon in the inclosure of 
S£tfn, Ll,1C I > DSh r' ? he , P r f sent proprietors of tithes will then be fully compensated 
t iir" tefeSt ° r da ! mS ? th , € b °S s » and the improvements will be carried on in a more 

satisfactory manner, when freed from tithes. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE APPENDIX TO THE FOURTH REPORT. 

REP. IV.— Memoir of Professor Wade , on the Vegetable Matter of Bogs. 


Memoir of Professor Wade on the Vegetable Matter of Bogs. 

Sir Florinda Place, Lower Dorset-street, 

_ v ’ • December the 30th, 1811. 

Commissioner, appointed for the Drainingof.be Bogs 
them with ^ “ theit Secretary, « Tha.I-would favour 

which the Boo-sof Ireland arJmm a j 10nS * J? ay hav< i made on the Vegetable Matter of 
my Opinion upon the different sorisTfGkTn^ol^^L 0 ^^^ 1 " 130 ! 8 fT™ 8 l . heraon i addin f 
for the crops upon die Reclaimed IW . ani i or true Gras ®es, which I conceive best adapted 
the Reclamation of Bogs 0 ’ d y Kemarks 1 ma y have made on the subject of 

jeet ever ^mrefy^ina njiciS that not having considered the sub- 
worthy of their attention at nreseL 6 ’ 1 u aVG n .? thlD g material to offer, or perhaps 

Raps in some resJ*cfSl^ , wi * h a fe 'Y . Remarks, per- 

with very heads, I humbly 


& y-ii'il Jo 
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It is well known that all boggy grounds are not only thickly covered over with mosses, hut 
that 111 a halt-decayed state, they in a great measure contribute to their solidity: for it is not 
from mosses alone that turf is derived ; even whole trees form the composition of turf beds. 

The Bog Moss (sphagnum) in its different appearances of wbiteish yellow, rose colour 
and green appears to be the most predominant, and performs the chief share in the aene- 
vating ol Turf Bogs, The Great Golden-hair Moss (po litrichum) seems to he the nest 
Many species of Feather-Moss (hypnum) ; Thread Moss (bryum ) , Spring Moss (mmurn); 
besides many other kinds, lend their assistance. 6 ■ 

• Th f_ pographiea 1 extent of mosses is very remarkable, and appears to be rather interest- 
lng. VV e fand them on the southern sides of the most barren rocks ; likewise in other sunnv 
situations; on pure dry sand, on bare quartz, on rocks of porphyry and granite on calca- 
reous rocks on slate, on gypseous soils, on the sides of pit coals, argillaceous soils Sic ■ 
even rivers, brooks, and springs afford several species ; and it is very remarkable, that thev 
grow very luxuriantly on soils which contain iron ochre or m areas ite. Mosses appear to 
require a much lower temperature, and a more rough climate than most other vegetables 

. eir most vigorous growth and propagation are in the. spring and autumn: in low situa- 
tions, they are seldom or never seen in the middle of summer, heat impeding their vegeta- 
tion. It is observed that in polar regions, where the snow never thaws more than a few 
inches deep, mosses and lichens are the vegetable productions only to be met with. 

. It is remarkable, that the power of elongation, which is very striking in many of the 
mosses, which for the most part are perennial, does not so much belong to their roots as to 
. their stalks and creeping branches ; and I am inclined to doubt, whether any of the most 
.tribe are annual, and propagated by means of seeds only. The leaves of mosses never drop 
ott at certain periods, but generally remain as long as the stalks and branches. 

• It is by no means thecase as generally supposed, that mosses impoverish the ground on 

Which they grow ; they grow best m barren places, and love cold and moisture, as before ob- 
served ; hence they cover those lands with verdure, which would otherwise remain bare* 
•and so far trommjuring the plants which are found growing with them, they afford them 
protection, their roots penetrating to so shallow a depth into the ground, that they take from 
it little nourishment. Wherever a small quantity of grass is seen with mosses, there would 
be none without them ; and it the land is drained and aptly manured, it will be seen that the 
moss is Jio impediment to the growth of the grass, for the moss soon disappears, and the 
grass flourishes. 1 r * c 

Mosses retain moisture for a length of time without rotting, and from this quality worth. 
D f attention m many points of view; and it is singular, that no moss has been discovered 
^jable to the attacks of insects or worms. ’ 

The chemical analysis of mosses seems only to furnish some gummose and extractive 
natter, and combined with those, the gallic acid is found in some of them as our common 
Golden-hair Moss (polytrichim ) ; and from the known astringent properties of mosses 
perhaps some of them might be worth trying in tanning. A considerable proportion df cal- 
careous matter is found in some species of heather Moss (hyp, mm ) ; and there is a snecies 
of moss (targioma) sometimes found in our Bogs, but sparingly, which on bein'* cut into 
pieces, emits a strong smell of turpentine, a proof that it contains an essential oil - or in other 
words, that its proper juice contains carbonated hydrogen, from the diffusion of this turnen- 
Uue-like smell. r 

Lichens: 

Many species of Lichens are to met with in Bogs. The Hem-deer Lichen (lichen 
x.bxomyces rangifermus) so called from the rein-deer living entirely upon it, and who consti- 
tutes thewhole economy of the Laplander, is to be found in abundance on our heathy 
Bogs. The different species and varieties of the Cup Moss ( lichen a. bxomyces pyxidatusi 
tipped with their beautilni and conspicuous scarlet tubercles, are likewise to be seen adhering 
to the turfy surface; as well as the Heath Moss or Lichen (lichen ericetoxum ) ■ the Ground 
Lichen, or Ash-coloured Ground Liverwort (lichen caninus ) ; and many other species. 

Permit me to observe, that these apparently vegetable excrescences abound in every part 
of the world ; the most barren rocks, in the very northern parts of the globe, are incrusted 
• with them ; the barest and hardest masses of granite and porphyry derive from them their 
first rudiments of vegetation. The Crisp Lichen (lichen poscha/is) abundant on our hi^h 
rocky mountains, has been found a very few years ago, hear Mount Vesuvius, on a torrent 
of ava which issued in 1771, most copiously covering it, and appearing like hoar frost 
with no other vegetable near it, and as it would appear, forming on the hard surface of the 
lava the beginning of vegetation. Many specie* are: Beten -above 2) ooo f eet -ibove the level 
,,°t the sea ; the barren surfaces of the masses of, granite .mid porphyry of the primitive 
j.-jiipuntains have peculiar lichens growing on thmn^mdejed cpa ; ny prefer granite and porphyry 
jocks, on the hardest rock crystal, on mica, op safari stone, opihas^lt, on gneis, on marble' 
on shistus, calcareous rocks and old walls coated witWlime,'Wccras' and rocks of quartz, an 
arid heaths and mud, moist coarse clay, barks ~of.trees, 8tc.; even in mines under around. 

Vend 
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several species have been discovered. It may not be stretching the point too far to observe 
that many lichens, m a geological point of view, may afford land-minks for the detection of 
certain minerals. v ' uou °* 

The various economical uses to which many lichens are applied, merit ranch attention - 
such as 111 dying; most ot them affording a considerable quantity of colouring 
which being merely extractive, is soluble in water, and obtained by simple infusion whb-b 
ts fixed either by acids, urine or alum. By lime and ammonia, be colouring mjerof 
lichens, d they have any. will be developed, or the process may be simplified by substituting 
sal-ammoniac ; for ammonia Many lichens afford a gum by certain processes, as tr, s ? 
rent and tasteless as gum-arabic, sometimes amounting to one-eighth of their weight Sr " 
contain a considerable portion of the tanning principle; others afford medicine and 
food for man and beasts, as the eatable Iceland or Eryngo-leaved Lichen (lichen islandicus 
tel atraica id andic a) to be found growing on our high mountains; the Reindeer Lichen as 
noticed before, and many others. cn > as 

Ferns: 

A few species of the Fern tribe are to be found growing in oar bogs, but only occasionally 
In certain boggy districts, I have met with the Osmund Royal, or great Flowerin “ pi™ 
(ommdanga},:-, the Male Fern (amidmmjilh mm); the Female Fern (ayidium v?,wUm 
nwnjihxfiaiwul) ; common Harts Tongue f scohfendrium vulgare v. Manuk)- North™ 
Blecfmuui or Rough bpleenwort (blech, mm boreale) ; common brakes (pUmmvilL ) . “ ' “ 
aKL°I;* eHOrSe ' ta '^ l(e <‘ me “‘ m); “” d Pit-club Moss ( lyaywaium clavatum, 

In the cellular texture of ferns are found much crude oxygenated juices, containinv a 
much larger proportion of saccharine matter than is usually found in other plants. 4 

Several ferns are eatable, some foreign species in particular, containing a considerable 
proportion ot saccharine matter, gelatine and mucilage ; the inhabitants of New Zealand 
teed upon the roots of many of them, and in the East Indies the same part is nseTfm food- 
onr common Polypody (pati/podium vu/gare) rarely to be met with in our bows contains’ 
besides, astringent extractive mailer, in . which the gallic acid is predominant • a gS 
quantity of mucilage and sugar: the same constituent principles, but combined with resinous 
extractive matter, are brand m our male fern, in brakis, in hart’s tongue, &c lesluous 

aora.TX ° f OUr “T”" fe ™ s ’ ‘ lle gallic acid is so predominant, that an infusion of 
some ot them upon being added to a solution of sulphate of iron, or green vitriol im 
mediately produces a precipitate oi a dark h, own colour. The peculiar and fften ve ry 
smeil diffused by ferns, when a tresh stalk is cut across, proves the presence of an essential 
oil, indicating thereby a combination of water and carbon, such as exists in aromatic nlants 1 
con taming essential oil That lerns yield potash after combustion, is a cireum. anee 
well known, but they likewise furnish oil, or in its place, resinous extractive matter com- 
netl with potash in such quantity, that the ashes of our common brakes made into balls is 
used as a substitute tor soap ; that tannin, or the tanning principle, is also con ai red in' £ ‘ 

^applied bytnSem.‘° r °° B °‘ ° f Uk “““““ 1 have mentioned; 

■Plf T e 'J' chemical facts I have advanced with regard to mosses, lichens and ferns and into 

Meadow and Pasture Grasses. 

(agrostisstolunifera) is known to be abundant in bo^s Bur tb^ , ent ®. r f ss ’ or Plorm 
valuable, in every point of view is the Fnvt iil prL' r 1 e ^ consider as the most 

soever. The valuable anrl p-nnd u 0 no advantage or permanent improvement what- 

•cannot be sown too often *. ** ^ * pUng and autumn 5 lndeed I conceive they 

OQ^h^i^cuiriv^^in^ecIattrm^i^^^^not’i^.^ 1 !’ °" ta ' and included. 

— o , x cannot hazard any opinion ; certain it is, however, 

• Ait a. diir,,.., *«!« 0 „„ t , * „ i. *. 3 0tl uj ca j G „ d( „. 
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that oats have been cultivated with success on such grounds ; and it is only by a well-con- ( 5 \ 

ducted series of experiments, and rather on an extended scale, .bogs varying so much in EXTRACTS 

their composition, and I may add, their constitution, even in the same bog, that the sue- from the Appendixes ta 
cessful cultivation of the other species of grain can be ascertained. preceding Repots. 


Artificial Grasses: 

Under this head it will be sufficient to notice our red and white Clovers or Trefoils 


( trifolium pratense et repens ) ; St. Foin (hetlysavum onobrychis ) ; Lucern (medicago sativa ) ; 
Chicory (cichorium intybus )-, our common Vetch ( vicia sativa)-, and Buck-wheat ( polygonum 
fagopyrum). Other species of clovers, trefoils, vetches, and herbaceous plants, might be 
enumerated, as affording food for cattle, and thriving on reclaimed bogs, as the Hop Trefoil" 
(trifolium agrarium) ; Bird’s Foot Trefoil (lotus corniculatus) ; Trefoil, so called (medicago 
lupuliua); Bush Vetch (vicia sepium)-. Tufted Vetch ( vicia cracca)-, Yarrow (achilleamilTe- 
folium)’, Burnet (potcrium sanguisorba)-, &c. &c. 


Red Clover : 

We find is capable of being cultivated with success and advantage on all the more heavy 
and dry descriptions of land; and it is said to succeed on the deeper kinds of gravelly and 
sandy soils ; it is frequently cultivated on deep bogs which have been cut out ; and in 
certain districts in this kingdom, the chief top-dressings appear to be coal ashes and soaper’s 
waste. 

White Clover: 

This highly valuable clover, so common almost every where, is said to be surprisingly 
encouraged and increased by merely spreading ashes of any kind over it; it is found to 
succeed well on the more rich and dry, sandy and loamy soils, as well as on all the clayey 
and turfy descriptions of land, where they have been well drained from moisture. 


St. Foin : 


The cultivation of St. Foin is hardly known in this kingdom, though aeknowledgedly so 1 
important and useful. It is known to last very long on poor barren soils; and turf-ashes and 
soot appear to be the best manure for it. It is capable of producing a large product, even 
on the poorest description of land, and therefore worthy of being tried on reclaimed bog, 
for it is by no means confined, in respect to soil, as has been so generally supposed ; but 
as calcareous grounds of every species seem peculiarly fitted to it, the occasional application 
of lime has been known to succeed admirably in promoting its quick and abundant growth ; 
and further, a considerable degree of dryness is essential to the healthy vegetation of 
St. Foin. 

Lueern : 

This valuable artificial grass, cultivated with so much profit and advantage in many parts 
of England, as affording a quick and large produce of succulent greeu food for the support 
of different sorts of stock, and likewise hay for the winter fodder of horses. and other cattle, 
is likewise hardly known in Ireland: whether it will succeed on reclaimed Bogs remains to 
be determined ; but it is highly worthy of being tried on such grounds. The soils most 
suitable to its culture are those of the more deep, rich and drier kinds; as the sound, mellow, 
loamy, gravelly and sandy descriptions ; but on such as are retentive of moisture, it is 
advised never to attempt it. Horse dung, in a proper state, appears to be the best manure 
for it; earthy composts, ashes and soot have been used, but they are apt to bring up the 
common grasses too much. 


Permit me to make this general observation, sanctioned by the experience of the most 
intelligent farmers in England; that saintfoin will grow on gravelly and stony lands; 
clovers, on clays ; and lucern, on light loams. 

Chicory : 

-This herbaceous, succulent, stately perennial, is highly worthy of being cultivated, by 
way of trial, in reclaimed Bogs, for the food of cattle ; we know it is capable of being grown 
on most of the loamy descriptions of soils, and even in some of the more light poorer kinds; 
but succeeds best in such as are not too retentive of moisture, though it has been found to 
succeed in a good strong wet loamy soil, sown with other crops; it defies drought in a 
remarkable degree; the most severe cold does not injure it; and to encourage us still further, 
chicory is known to thrive on any soil, if it comes up, as it may fail from a defect of 


Are known to be of the most infinite importance,, either green or dry, in the feeding of 
horses, cows, sheep, and hogs; in short no artificial food is considered at this day equal to 
them. The prospect of their thriving in reclaimed Bog is, that in respect to soil, vetches 
admit of considerable latitude, growing on all thefVarieties without difficulty/ from the thin 
gravelly to those of the deep and stiff clayey kinds, but certainly flourishes in the most 
vigorous manner on those gravelly loams that are not too moist. 

Buck Wheat ! 


Is a crop not at all known in Ireland;, but by .good Ja* iqets, in England is considered 
as very valuable for feeding horses, fattening hogs, and keeping poultry. They observe, 
*400. K k k that 
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( 5 .) that it is capable of being grown on most soils, provided they be sufficiently dry • thin sai 1 

EXTRACTS soils seem to answer well. Buck wheat is sometimes ploughed in as a manure with oth- 

from the Appendixes to succulent crops, a method far from being sufficiently practised or understood as the m ^ 
preceding Reports, of obtaining rich vegetable manure ; and in the practice it is suggested, that great 

v J ta S es be obtained by the spreading of lime or turf mould,' and likewise plou<ffiin.r 

Rep. IV. them in. Quere. — Should a crop of buck wheat be tried on reclaimed Bo"-?* 1 3 n ® 

Professor Wade. ° ‘ 

Hemp : 

It is now satisfactorily ascertained that hemp (cannabis saliva ) can be raised on bo"o- v 
grounds judiciously prepared, and becomes a valuable crop. In its cultivation I would 
recommend a due mixture of male and female plants, should the savin"- of the seeds be 
one object ; as without this mixture of male and female plants, the seeds will be unfertilized 
and of course unproductive. * 

Flax: 

Small patches of flax (linum usitatissimumj are frequently to be seen cultivated on the 
edges of Bogs. 

Esculents : 

Many are known to thrive well on boggy earth, or with turf-mould ; as potatoe (solatium 
tuberosum) ; the different varieties of cabbages, turnips, and cole ( brassica )■ carrot ( da ucus 
ear ota) ; parsnip (pastinata saliva), 8cc. 


Shrubs and Trees : 

Very few kinds or species are to be found growing naturally in Bogs ; and to notice those 
of ancient timber, shrubs or herbaceous plants, which have been recognized by the different 
enquirers into the subject, in their fallen or semi-putrescent state, in the deep recesses of 
Bogs, occasioned by a variety of causes, does not, I conceive, come under my immediate 
enquiry or duty. j ■uum.umuj 

The sweet-scented gale, Dutch or bog myrtle (myrica gale) used in some countries instead 
oi nops, ana tor tanning calf skins, is very abundant in many of our Bogs. 

?u rsh an , dromeda ° r wild rosemary (andromeda polifolia) is rather common in the 
Bo 0 of Allen and many other Bogs; perhaps it is injurious to our sheep, who may have 

TmXrSTt ° f OC ^T. Ualiy , brows } n S 011 k ; there is a species very common in North 
A e ica, and there called broad-leaved moor-wort (andromeda mariana) the leaves of which 

have been found to be highly poisonous to sheep. 

r ^ h ^, <IellC j t( : creeping cranberry (vaccinium oxycoccus) with its fair little assemblage of 

1S 1 f < T S V atller common in the B °g of Allen and other Bogs. ^The 
Swedes use the berries to boil silver plate to its proper whiteness. 

hea . t , hs t0 be met ^ iril iu °“r Dogs, are the fine-leaved (erica cineria) the most 
K no mmn! e m C0ln '” 011 rulgaru); and cross-leaved (erica tctmlix), which is 

by no means so common as the other two. I must not omit our truly indigenous beantif, 1 

ilriTrammon'in’th 1 ' Sam ‘ Da b° ec \beath fiEric.. Dabeoci v. menziezia pSifotia), so pecu- 
Galway Sf ’ 0 " Sy ' tl,ou S h " ot absolutel y b °ggy grounds of Cunnamara, county 

onto ZJfrS Wt° s Win °' V ? dI . om < saUx "f Smith) is the only species 

sped s S te lowf i mL S “T g ■ C ° mmon y B °S S - 11 ■'» wdl known that onr iriignnons 
in mmbes ^ amUnThe b. t W,tl1 a f e ,' T a “eptions, delight and grow luxuriantly 

our bus and mlt v Efil ° f OTer ? ; “ d 1 have 110 heritatbi.' in saying, that some of 
. t, os ‘ ral “=b le species, as the common white willow or timber- sallow (salix alba ) 

lh / B , edfori - 

osier “ T QS ‘ deretl so peculiarly good for tanning; and the common 

mails), may, under proper management, be cultivated in boggy districts. 

it is asserted* b v" ih/rnns^p 1 ^ . w * tb 8 r ® at profit by the sides of brooks and rivulets; and 
similar ** ** ^ ^ ^ ** 

moor, or moss' f S " anc * white willow will grow well in all fenny situations, 

never be planted on any high dry or bLTngSs ° ^ ^ “ mi * ed - but S,10uld 

it has no dislike ^to^bein^floodp'd ’ de ^S bts ia drained moors and the banks of large rivers ; 
gation. In the fens of '~Tamhrifl„ caasioaa %> but seems to be invigorated by such ini- 
success. The cultivation of th P ° e j b ! r ?’ Ia !'§ e Potations of osiers are raised with great 
from bein"- overflowed hv l las been ffiund to be very profitable on low lands, 

nses, from°the sta-nam ’ “S wh “ h "? often "capable of being applied to other 

certainly is favourable to thp on * ert * n S tb cm into a kind of swamp. Moderate moisture 

be c^n^^TK Jntinua% st “ snant may 


• Ik«w MHdri tai «... b. «» in the Dublin So.i.tj’, C.Men, Ota™. 
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Our common Sallow, or great round-eared Willow (s. caprea) is worthy of being noticed, 
though it in general prefers rather a dry than a very moist situation; its bark being of late 
recommended for the same purposes as the Peruvian Bark ; and, in its green state, is used j 
for making coarse paper and parchment. 

The common Alder (betula aliius) flourishes in all our boggy and marshy districts; it is 
asserted, that if the Alder is planted in a low meadow, the ground immediately surrounding 
it will become boggy ; and it is somewhat remarkable, that it will not thrive in certain de- 
scriptions of calcareous soils ; its capability of living under water for a considerable length 
of time uninjured is well known, as well as the astiingent properties it possesses, and there- 
fore may be useful in tanning. 

The Scotch Fir (pinus sylvestris) the only species of the whole tribe which can be con- 
sidered as a native, appears to grow well in some boggy grounds ; not that I have ever seen 
it in a state of great luxuriance in such situations. It may perhaps be unnecessary to mention, 
that the bark of the Scotch Fir is used in tanning leather ; that most, if not all, of our old 
bogs are entirely filled up with the roots and stumps of this Fir, and that it should be culti- 
vated in all waste grounds. 

The common Larch (pinus larix) a native of Siberia, appears to thrive well in reclaimed 
boggy grounds ; likewise the Norway Spruce (pinus abius) a native of the north of Europe. 

Perhaps it would be well to ascertain whether the highly valuable Weymouth Pine 
(pinus strobus) a native of North America, which we are told often attains the height of 
above 200 feet, and has exceeded in multiplying itself, and that very expeditiously, by 
engrafting the branches on the trunks or stems of our common Scotch Fir, just noticed, 
would grow on reclaimed bog. Indeed, some other species merit our attention in tins point 
of view, especially when we consider the attachment some of them have to the extensive 
swampy districts of cold aud barren countries. 

I have seen plantations of the Oak (quercus robar) on reclaimed bog ; but they ceriainly 
had not that healthy and encouraging appearance as in other situations ; and it is univer- 
sally allowed, that the Oak thrives better on hilly than in boggy grounds. 

It may not be amiss to state here what is so universally known and adopted in England ; 
the superior advantage of propagating the species with sessile leaves and pedunculated 
acorns ; that is, the leaves almost immediately growing on the branches, without the inter- 
position of what are called petioli or leaf-stalks, and the acorns on elongated pedunculi or 
fruit stalks ; this is what is called in England, the true British Oak for naval purposes. 

On the propagating of Oaks in boggy grounds, it may be encouraging to remark, that 
many fine species are to be met with growing luxuriantly in a truly wild state in immense 
watery plains, or such as are occasionally exposed to inundations in North America; as the 
Water White Oak (quercus lyrata) ; the swamp’s Chesnut Oak ( quercus prinus ) ; the live 
Oak (quercus vivms ) ; perhaps one of the hardiest of the whole tribe, bearing the most 
rigorous seasons, and likewise the heat of the most scorching sun ; the willow-leaved Oak 
( quercus phel/os ), & c. Sec. The “ Histoire des Chenes de /’Amerique Septentrionale,” by 
Micliaux, is well worthy of attention on this subject ; a translation of which has lately ap- 
peared, published under the auspices of the Dublin Society. 

I have now, Sir, finished what I had to communicate to the Commissioners, for the pre- 
sent, on the subject of their enquiries, committed to my charge. 

Should the Commissioners require a full catalogue of the different herbaceous plants, 
which are to be found growing wild in the Bogs of Ireland, I shall feel great satisfaction in 
complying with their wishes. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Walter Ifade, 

Professor and Lecturer on Botany to the Dublin Society. 

Bucknall Marcarthy, Esq. 

Secretary to the Commissioners for considering the 

practicability of draining the Bogs in Ireland. 


REP. IV. — Mr. Nimmo, on the Bogs of- Iveragh in the County of Kerry ; Observations 
on the Formation of Bogs, on the Peculiarities of the same in a Mountainous 
Country ; various Plans for irrigating, warping, course of Crops, comparison of 
Expense, Sec. 


Mr. Nimmo, on the Bogs of Iveragh, in the County of Kerry. 

BEFORE proceeding to describe the works which I should recommend for the cultiva- 
tion of these extensive wastes, it may not be improper to explain the grounds upon which 
my opinion of their efficacy is founded. 

I have, in examining different parts of this district, taken some pains lo discover what 
were the mechanical causes which facilitated the original formation of these extensive 


( 5 -) 

EXTRACTS 
»•■>»» the Appendixes to 
preceding Repons. 


Rep. IV. 
Professor Wade. 


Reasons for adopting 
proposed works. 
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Mosses ; and although my success in this has not been so great as to enable me to nro 
nounce positively upon the formation of bog in general; yet, in many instances, I think I 
o can yet speak with tolerable certainty, both as to the causes which have favoured then- 
original production, and the means of obviating their present sterility. In this I have been 
anxious to discover, and follow the proceeding of nature, rather than to save the trouble of 
Mr Nimmo investigation, by adopting the opinions already formed on the subject. 

Bog prevented from It is observable, that in all the rivers and streams which intersect these bo^s, the accu- 

“Ss" S °" b “ uks mulation ot bo S 011 tbeir banks is prevented, and its place occupied by rich succulent pas- 
tures, at least in all places where the water runs with tolerable rapidity. Where, on the 
other hand, the stream is scanty and sluggish, the bog, whether the cause or the consequence 
of this condition, has grown into the water edge; but even then, the bog is shallow at the 
water side, in comparison of its depth a little way off. 

not owing to fall. Now the mere fall or slope is not the only cause of this, since the bog-soil in this country 

extends a great way up the mountains, or rather, I should say, to their summits. On quick 
slopes, indeed, the turf is thin, but not more than it is on the dry plains. From this thpi-p. 


w to drainage only 


I>ut to irrigation. 


observation I conceive of importance, tor it stiows that there is, for aught we yet kno 
perhaps the same difficulty in the reclamation of mountain bog, as of those upon plains. 

Neither is the mere drainage the only cause of the grassy borders of the streams, since 
we see the edges of the turf-banks, although certainly dry enough, so far from affording 
pasture, are the most sterile spots that can be pointed out in the whole bog field. The edge 
of the banks of those streams, which cut deep in the soil, are also covered with heath only • 
and the same thing may be observed of artificial ditches or draining. In this last, however’ 
we frequently see good grass on the stuff which has been thrown up from the bottom, and 
some time exposed to weather. 

From this, therefore, we may conclude, that mere draining these bogs, or at least, that 
deep draining, is not enough for their reclamation. The tufts and thin banks that frequently 
occur among the turbaries, are certainly sufficient drained, yet they are not more fertile 
than so man}' masses of cork. 

, lf we are ““ 10 scribe the goodness of these pastures to their drainage, we have much 
less reason to account tor it by the moisture which they enjoy. The interior of a shaking 
bog is wet enough, yet, though abundantly rapid in vegetation, it is of a kind which is 
either inaccessible or useless ; hut there is this important difference between the supplies 
of moisture in the two cases The bog is almost constantly gorged up with water, which 
ptwses ofi only by evaporation ora very gradual soaltage, and is either pure rain water, or 
' ‘bjb, descending from more elevated sources, has already been filtered through the 
r a, or the higher parts of the moss. The meadow is supplied with water only during 
floods; it passes quietly over it, carrying much sediment from the washings of tile hills, ant 
depositing it among the herbage ; when the (loot! lias passed, the meadow is quickly dry 

roota ° f the piams - tik iS W £ 

it by s °'“. ‘° “Mist entirely in the mechanical effects 

of the water, as a earner either of soil from the upper grounds, to be deDOsited in fine nar- 
ticles over the meadow, or of manure from farm yards or populous towns P - and we have t6 

prepertie a s b onlv n of P tr 0t0 !' tS S 001 '"* 1 * 5 in this » a y- conceive, that the chemical 

h* ** tbat.it dissolves the particles of lime and 

throuah which i’t if by “'P asc ” !ar faction parts with tl,em to tile vegetables or soils 
rou a h u hich it passes, but that tbe water itself is no otherwise useful than in so far as 

ife anrtEat' i°is tKo? * those S ases - wh ich are necessary for vegetable 

Ae^luai sunn v rfS ' ch 'f : m, ,P ortance > "’hen to be had, in dry kmmers, when 
ansiotH! ah of ,| C . by , Botl > I’ arties »* therefore particularly 

or soil as possibleAhe oilier ill f lc oae > t[ iat it may bring with it as much manure 

S o ™ffon Sen 1, ■ : f ? ma - V . n , 0t b TS a “d. metallic or other solutions, and so 

Sin'S., rn fad ? nour,shm S "'em. But I lldnk there is another point of 
itn’n be at ^ Very r rest wa,er to be ““M to vegetation, provided 
.Sable as’t SSh h„“f *T* ,ty ’ anl1 tUsAa ’S« l « pleasure. The Mer, if so con- 
oFtheir ILbS fteuIeliiSSied grasses, may act by its detergent quality, in washing 
plant In nassine thrnmrh'l and °. te tb f perspiration, and consequent health of the 
wScinlel ^S fd SS gh ^¥ y u 01 ’ “ Wl11 teml t0 dilute and carry off the astringent 
ma2i Oisd taSI ^T“ k .‘ h ? decomposition of the vegetable miner. It will in like 

SrS1ltr o thfl ivSw . 1 11 “ d T‘e I” 11 * 3 - which are considered as so injurious to 

coarseSaonatics i X and *? fiakl ba alternately flooded and ]aid J dry, tbe 

IhSHltereme CtSes ol d P “ gna ’ J !f c1 ' . hol,, > *“• gi™ way to those which are adapled to 
ail the aarostis or vshmlFul:^ ,'j ml:a a re ; as the alopecurus, poa, festuca, and above 

al wavs be 'attended *wuh ^benefi^ wh'T the ' rn S at,on of the bog-soil, where practicable, will 
that conteiius in i f ,atever be * be of the water (excepting only when 

•r even that of the already passed thronp-li iK*> ( Ce 6 e . r ,!°. us P nnci ples aforesaid.) Even the water which has 

Bog S ; aiieatl > P^sed through the bog, will be useful by its detergent quality : it can part with 

nothing 


may be produced by 
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nothing to one bog which it has already derived from another, unless we oblige it to do so 
by mismanagement in its application. This principle, if once established, will be particu- 
larly useful to us in our operations on the bogs ; and the system itself appears peculiarly 
adapted to the situation of Ireland, where the peasantry are so active in the management 
of, and so much accustomed to the labours of the spade. In a grazing country, as this is, 
and is so particularly the case with the barony of Iveragh, the extension of the meadows is 
perhaps even of more importance than the increase of the corn culture. Though the 
harbour of Valentia is well adapted to the reception of ships of all descriptions, the effect it 
•has hitherto had upon the agriculture of the district may be guessed at, from the circum- 
stance of the bog growing down to the water’s edge. Destitute therefore of a market, of 
roads, and wheel-carriages, this barony seems to have little temptation to increase its corn 
culture. The nearest grist mill that deserves the name, 1 had almost said the o«/y one yet 
in Kerry, is at Killarney, 30 miles off. There are indeed two mills in iveragh ; they may 
be worth £.10 each. 

It may appear strange, that I should propose irrigation as a remedy for those Bogs which 
appear to be at present useless only from their excessive wetness; but in so doing, I beg 
that I may not be misunderstood. The benefit of irrigation is necessarily connected with an 
effectual drainage ; and from what I have already said, it may be seen, that I place my hopes 
of advantage in the rapid transmission of that water, which is at present injurious by its 
stagnation. 

It must have appeared to every one who has visited such ground as that I now report on, 
that wherever there are roads or trackways along the sloping ground, and above the Bogs, 
.there are considerable patches of good pasture below ; these can frequently be traced as 
improvements on the Bog, consequent to the formation of the road. At all times we find 
that this is owing only to the overflow of that water which is collected by the road, as by a 
catchwater drain. It may be said that the improvement is owing only to the sand washed 
from the road over the Bog by the stream. Without entering into that enquiry, I will only 
state, that those natural hollows where the water is constantly soaking, continue little better 
than quagmire; while the banks between them that appear only wetted in flood-time, are 
•quite firm, and afford good pasture, even although formed over a considerable depth of Bog. 
Here, then, we have a Bog naturally reclaiming after the formation of the catch-flooder, in 
the very same situation in which it had. formerly accumulated. 

In some places of the country, the value of this improvement seems beginning to be 
understood. 

I have met with a few, and but very few places, where the method of turning the water on 
the Bog has been attempted. The most perfect example is about two miles north of Kil- 
larney, "where a common peasant, seeing perhaps the effect of such a washy hill stream upon 
the Bog below, has turned it over a few acres, by means of little channels of two or three 
inches deep ; and has thereby not only procured abundant crops of hay, but has so far ame- 
liorated the Bog, as to admit of bringing carriages over it, the tracks of car wheels being 
visible on it when I first saw it; while the neighbouring Bog, originally every way similar, 
continues one of the most dangerous swamps in the country. 

I might here mention the valuable savannah formed in the eastern part of the District by 
that enlightened agriculturist, Mr. Allworth, of Newmarket, much of which is upon a Peat 
Bog. The value of irrigation is indeed beginning to be felt in the county of Cork, and the 
practice gradually extending into Kerry ; chiefly, I believe, from the example of this gen- 
tleman. I need hardly mention here the numerous instances where this practice has beeu 
found useful in England ; especially on the Duke of Bedford’s estate at Prislev Bog, near 
.Woburn. It is also common in Switzerland ; doubtless in imitation of the very ancient 
irrigations of Lombardy. 

It seems generally imagined, that the only benefit of irrigation is in refreshing the plants, 
and promotitfg vegetation, when they are suffering from the effects of long-continued 
droughts ; and that therefore any attempt at irrigation in mountain country must necessarily 
be imperfect, since at that very time the water is wanted, these mountain streams are dry. 
However common this view of the subject may be in those southern countries, where the 
drought of summer constitutes the chief obstacle to the raising of live stock, the situation of 
things is very different in our isles. The great difficulty our grazier has to contend with is, 
the supply of winter, and especially of spring food, for those cattle he can graze in summer on 
the upland pastures. It is precisely on this account that irrigated meadows are so much 
valued in Wilts, Gloucester, and other parts of England, where they have been long well 
understood ; and where they, from the scantiness of water and fall, are frequently formed at 
great expense. On the south borders of Scotland, a country very similar in conformation to 
this part of Ireland, they have also been found of the highest benefit ; and in the uplands 
of Aberdeenshire, irrigation by catch-work has long been employed, as one of the simplest 
and most valuable means of improvement. 

In all these countries, it is well known that the time for the application of the water is 
chiefly during the winter, the latter part of autumn, or the early part of spring : the applica- 
tion during summer should be but transient, and managed with caution. 

It must have been observed, that the meadows which produce the most abundant crops 
' of hay, are those which are naturally overflowed every winter. Instances of this I have seen 
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in several parts of the Highlands of Scotland ; but none more remarkable than towards the 
east-end of the great Moor of Rannoch, which is in fact an extensive upland Bog of nearly 
twenty miles by twelve. The waters of this Moor, in passing eastward, are obstructed by 
a ridge of rock, and immediately behind it expand into a small lake called Loch Eoch. The 
upper rivers at the head of this lake have formed an extensive meadow, which is overflowed 
every winter, and the greater part of spring ; no cattle therefore can get to it in the earlier 
part of the year, and during summer, they are removed to the higher pastures in the moun- 
tains. The meadow being thus preserved, affords an abundant crop of hay, which is regularly 
cut and stacked during the dry months of summer at the side of the lake, though at°a con- 
siderable distance from any habitation. This meadow is now divided among several sheen 
farmers; and the importance of it may be guessed from the circumstance of a hill farm con- 
nected with it, which on an old lease was rented at £. 90 per annum, being now let for 900 
guineas. The value of this hay meadow suggested a project for cutting a new channel 
through the rook, and laying dry a little more of the lake ; but on account of the excessive 
hardness of the rock it had, after proceeding a few yards, been abandoned, when I first 
saw it. I think it was fortunate that the difficulty of this undertaking prevented its exe- 
cution ; for although it would doubtless be an easy matter greatly to extend meadows of 
this kind, and especially that one, the method adopted here would have probably, at this 
high elevation (1,000 feet above the sea,) converted the meadow in a few years into a 
Peat Bog. 


which mav irrigate 
18£ acres. 


From what has been now stated, therefore, we may learn, that the good pasture ground 
on the banks of rivers in these Bogs, is not so much to be ascribed to the stream having cut 
down the Bog to the ferule subsoil, as to the deposit or other benefit produced by the pe- 
riodical inundation. We are enabled to imitate this procedure of nature in the mountain 
country, by the general elevation of all the affluent streams; and even the lower recipient 
river, by a little expense, may have its benefit greatly extended- V 

Moderate rains deliver From various experiments in the District, I find that in moderate rains, there is delivered 

iooSet°es- r ° m °? e cul ? ic foot P er second > oF water > fro® each hundred Irish acres. Winter floods give 
' about three or four times this quantity; and summer drought may diminish it to one-third 
The experiments were made in the District of the Laune ; but I have found they agree weli 
with the measures taken on the Eeny. It follows therefore, that we can at any time produce 
the effects of a wiuter flood, by laying on the water of three acres over one, in moderate 
rains, or of nine acres in drier seasons ; perhaps a greater quatitity may be necessary, if it be 
found that vegetation consumes more than one-halfof the water supplied by rains ; a circum- 
stance highly probable in ground chiefly occupied by aquatic plants. 

If it were proposed that the water should flow over the whole surface, to the depth of a 
quarter of an inch, and with a velocity of three inches per second, a greater velocity would 
gutter the mossy soil; than in moderate rains, the water of 100 acres will spread over a 
breadth of nearly 200 feet; and if that water be caught, and re-applied during a descent of 
one Irish mile, as may generally be done throughout Iveragh, the ground thereby irrigated, 
wil! be i8£ Irish acres, or nearly one-fifth of the supply. The Bog laud oflveragh amounts to 
about two-thirds of the whole surface ; it is therefore possible to irrigate to the extent afore- 
said, one-tenth of the whole of it at one time by mountain water. If to this, however, we 
add the quantity of upland and mountain, which may be similarly, and perhaps even more 
profitably watered, and the. quantity which might be irrigated by the draining from the 
iJogs, the value of a system for bringing the streams into an economical management, will be 
sensibly felt; since, taking an average breadth of one mile and a half, from the summit of 
the mountain to the river, the quantity irrigated will be 41 acres .10 perches in every 300 
acres of surface ; of which 36 1 acres are of Bog, and 4 acres 90 perches are of mountain. 

,dea Y es P ectin S the benefit that may be derived from any water be just, the quan- 
tity that may be improved may be conceived to lie in the form of a triangle, having its base 
til| h L n ,rL' a ba j k ’ f ° d ve j tes f ‘ ‘! e ‘“““‘'of the mountain ; and as the base of this trianeie 
of one-tourth ot that of the parallelogram, the lower part would appear'd) 
be much more rapidly rec aimed than the rest. It must be observed, however, that in all 
E those'lfelnw ^ ,he " ppe1 ' pal ' ts 3re betler all<1 more speediiy'ameliorated 

ablest afte air m it’ f P °" er ff ° l app > in S part of tlle reci P ia111 whit* en- 
tatovl’rntf ’ ? k m °, St effectllal water-meads by the banks of the stream. The 
aTthe sZmitf H f ’ COM , ldere(1 a ? progressive, may be supposed to begin from nothing, 
at the summit of the ground ; to make rapid advances at the upper edge ot the Bo<r waste ■ 
to be more slow m its operation below that, but most rapid of all, along the edg! of Ihe 

Ihatin etetltTha h lT “ ash ’ this is R recis3l y the state cfmts cultivation ; so 

13 exte ““'”g the benefit ot irrigation, we are following exactly the procedure of nature 
—the mode of irrigation proposed for the Bogs. 3 p nature, 

ft,™* « must he distinctly understood that the waters are 

web at plrasare. d M “ mmand > so that any part of the ground may be laid dry or 

wSf^ 

stnoitoagreatdepth. more e . xt raordinary processes^rfre^uEimTh^i^n’a^n^ouIer kindllfgroiindl^VhereVer^e^o- 

tattoo is expected, the water must be somewhere near the surface fand if this Trequfite 
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in every other soil, it certainly cannot be dispensed with in Bog, which, as is well known, (5.) 

when perfectly dry, is as barren as a. piece of cork. Now if it be requisite to dam up the EXTRACTS 

water in a Bog, after deep draining, for the uses of vegetation, perhaps the cheaper way f rom the Appendixes to 
would be, to leave it at that level at first. Besides, whatever my opinions might be as to the preceding Reports. 

value of deep drains in some situations, I -cannot accede to their being necessary in this Dis- ' ^ /■ 

•trict, where in a few yards, I have seen a difference of level of from 10 to 20 feet in the sur- g_ e jy 
face of a deep Bog. Could the water, which was abundant on the higher part, been easily Mr. Nimmo. 

.transmitted through theinterior part of the soils, surely such a head as this must have made 
.it move. The upper part of the soil is the most porous and fibrous, and can offer little ob- 
struction ; and if the interior part be water-tight, we can have no advantage by deep cutting, 
but a fall to discharge the water from level drains. There are very few places in this district 
where this is necessary, the fall beingalmostevery where obvious and great. And for this reason, 

•afterlevelling over some of -the Bogs, I thought it would bean unwarrantable mis-spendingof 
.time to carry on that operation to a great extent, which may account for the few sections 
with which this Report is accompanied. The chief application, therefore, that I have since 
made of the level, is to a purpose which will immediately appear, but in which it will be seen, 
that few sections are necessary. The waterin' these Bogs appears to pass chiefly over the sur- 
face, and, as usual in such cases, if we intercept and turn it away where it first appears, a great 
step will be made towards drying the grouud below. The surface of the Bog consists, to a 
certain depth, of a thick intermatting of aquatic plants, through which the water can make 
its way but very slowly, even on rapid slopes ; and below that, whether by the capillary at- 
traction of the fibrous moss, or the actual adhesiveness of the compact Black Bog, the soil is 
almost impermeable to water. This circumstance is indeed so well known, that Peat Moss 
is frequently employed for the puddle walls of canals and othc-r hydraulic works ; a circum- 
stance, by the way, which we may turn to account in our draining operations on the Bogs. 

I commence, therefore, my draining operations by ascending to the upper edge of the Catch-water drains 
Great Bog Field, where the subsoil is within, at most, three feet of the surface, and which first; 
is in many cases just at the foot of the arable land. There we lay out a level line, upon 
both sides, into the neighbouring stream, where a small weir is to be erected of rough stone, 
gravel, &c. ; and, in a few instances, the unfavourable nature of the site has obliged us to 
sacrifice a little of the ground. This catch-water to be cut one foot into the firm subsoil, 
in all, four feet deep on an average ; five feet wide at top, and two feet at bottom. 

It will be proper to take off one yard in breadth of the sod on the lower side of this drain, 
and in throwing up the stuff on that side to form the level bank, to dig and incorporate it 
with the subsoil below ; the remainder of the excavated stuff to be thrown in heaps, to be 
afterwards burnt, and applied as a top-dressing to tl>e Bog. 

Though the above Bog drain may be trusted to in most cases, yet a more perfect puddle 
■on the lower side would not be unadvisable. For this purpose, dig out the drain four feet 
wide at bottom, then placing one row of sods within a foot of the lower side, fill up behind 
it with clay and bog-stuff, to be well wrought with the spade, and trampled down (it will 
generally have water enough) ; after this, another row of sods and backing, till two feet 
deep ; the remainder to be done next day. With such a lining as this, the water may be 
made to run with any reasonable velocity, without endangering the sides of the ditch ; and 
the whole forms a good head-fence for the ground to be improved. 

I have said, the upper part of this catch-water is formed level with the surface ; it will, 
however, be proper that the bottom be drawn with a declivity of one inch to the hundred 
feet from the stream, on either side, to the middle. 

As there will be some danger that winter floods may injure the small weirs in the streams, 

.it will be proper, at much higher levels, to make small channels of diversion from the 
-stream, down the hill 011 either side ; this will have the double advantage of producing a 
-deposit of mountain gravel and sand on the rough pasture and bog of the hill, and weakening 
the effort on any given part of the catch-water. These channels may be drawn with a 
quick slope, so that the water may run briskly along in them ; and even should the hill-side 
be cut thereby, there will be no material injury, as it may be again diverted. 

If this first catch-water is to be employed at any time as a fleoder, the upper edge of its . . . 

:bank must be carefully trimmed to the level ; but I believe, on tbe whole, it will be more flower. em ^°- ye “ * 
advisable to make a separate flooder immediately below, which maybe cat at the exact More advisable to have 
level by means of the plumb rule, to the depth of one, and width of two feet, with an outlet * separate flooder. 
.from the catch-water at every five or ten Irish chains. 

Parallel to this first flooder, there should be another at two or three chains distant ; but this, 0therfl 
although its bank, at every ten Irish chains long, is to be formed on the level of the turf, yet ” °° 
its bottom must be one foot deeper down the stream than above, that it may act on occasion 
-as a tail-drain. In like manner, the next flooder below on the same line should have its 
bottom a prolongation of the slope of the bottom of the other ; but its level bank will be a 
foot lower, and so on lowering successively one foot every ten chains. The intention of this 
is, not only that each flooder may act occasionally as a tail-drain, and run freely at such 
times without soaking through its bank, but that the whole water of one catch may be 
occasionally turned on the lowermost piece, with the least possible loss of fall. 

My reason for sloping each of these down the stream, rather than upwards, or from the <ct also as tail-drain*, 
middle of the catch to a cross drain at each end, is, that up the valley the supply of water 
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is most abundant, the mountain becoming ultimately a great basin ; and by turning t j ie 
water down, we are the longer getting to the recipient, and of course our supply of water is 
the more useful. 

L-ruM-arums. Across these flooders, and directly down the slope, a drain must be formed at every ten 

chains distant ; the depth of this need not exceed one foot, for indeed it will probably cut 
deeper in time ; but it will be proper, for various reasons, to lay a sill in it where it crosses 
the catch; for which purpose, the common slate and flag of the country will’ answer 
extremely well ; one being buried on edge, with the. upper side a little above the bottom of 
the catch, arid another laid flat below, that the bottom may not be too much injured by the 
over-fall. j .> e 

As the catches drain only one way, a sod or a slate, which may be used for a stop will 
determine whether the water shall stop and flow over the upper catch, shall run alon’r the 
catches, or shall turn down the cross drain. * 

Having thus disposed of the whole slope in to a series of catches and cross drains I believe 
it will be readily admitted, that the surface of the Bog may now be laid under water at 
pleasure, and may be likewise laid perfectly dry. It is evident that surface water, wherever it 
appears, will be quickly disposed of by means of the catch-water delivering it into the 
cross drain ; were there ever so great a spring, therefore, to appear in the Bo",° its injurious 
effects must be confined to a part only of one of these patches or fields, which at most 
contain but Lwo or three acres. But it is obvious, that if a spring of this kind be any wav 
troublesome, the farmer will adopt the expedient of cutting a short cross drain to deliver 
Spring?, where found, l “ t0 tae nearest catch, which cannot be above thirty or forty yards off. If he finds that 
easily obviated. there is a stratum rising to the surface which delivers water along a considerable level his 

remedy will be a level drain, which should be made hollow, so as not to cut up his cround 
and a cross drain as before. But the chance of springs, & c. will be greatly diminished if 
not entirely done away, by the adoption of the above expedient. For, independent of 'the 
speedy removal of surface water, winch by sinking and repearing, is the most frequent cause 
ot springs, and of which there are many curious instances in the Bogs, the catch-water drain 
at top, which descends into the firm subsoil, or at least into the silty earth, as it is termed bv 
the workmen, will effectually remove any underground supply, and of itself will be a irre it 
step towards the dra.nage For which reason, and because the peculiar situation of these 
Lower catch-water r®?’- , , P 0SIt , 10n °* the strala below, makes a succession of benches, i t were on the bark- 

dram,. of which we : have deep Bog gradually rising up the slope above ; but which upon the ecltre 

and a little below, is comparatively thm : as there oan be little doubt but each of thfse 
success, ye beaches of Bog owes its origin to the supply of upper water, it may be expedient 
besides the mam catch-water aforesa.J, to make several more between that and the r 
I certainly do expect, that the first one will in a great measure, if carefully performed 
remedy the chief part of the evil ; but as its execution must frequently be ^entrusted to 
persons of inferior skill, and ,s therefore likely to be imperfect, I silould have the less diffi 
culty in proposing a succession of them. djm “ 

«i,mred. ■*<“! here I cannot help taking notice of an opinion, -which seems very common in this 
country, wlieie, in fact, draining is very little understood. 

We are told, there can be no difficulty in draining these Bogs, as the fall is generally so 
obvious, and we have only to draw the water down the bill ; now if this be thfease how 
comes it that these Bogs have been so long left in their present condition; ormhS «I 
7 '? *’ eJ f' 1 ? “become Bogs at all 1 The truth is, we have not advanced one whit in the 
b r neSS of * a ‘ n,n & by knowing where the fall is; it is almost every where sufficeiitlv 

flr.uang! 1 SEepl0WQtd3 esam'mation^as ifht hadtbeea^rTthe^skie^of a^hifi -^fcwl have^seen^ns yet ^ * R 

there was not some water flowing ■ so that the direction at least, if not tCamount of the 
M, was readily discovered Ditches drawn down the hill are common enoiXn re a ,7 
where indeed there is perhaps every where a fmnt ,Wl n f , s \ neiand, 

are, with a view to agriculture, made hollow dip m-.il l ely cutup, oi if the drains 



Wtt,trs ' therefore made as near the level as possible- the hnttnm m* i ’ 0 ca c . hes > be 

.most rivers, and fully as great as the stuff in which drain? ^us^y^onstTucl dESE “ 

• Thus 
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Thus, in the figure annexed, the cross-drain at A, although it may be very effectual in may also be useful a. 
intercepting the water which would otherwise flow over the bank into the lower bog N, is ta'l-drains. 
not otherwise useful to the upper bog at M, since the intervening shallow, being left at its 
original level, there is the same cause as ever for the accumulation of the bog M. A drain 
cut at the shallowest place would be the cheapest catch-water ; but one formed at B, (where 
the bog is, say four feet deep), and carried into the firm soil below, will not only be a catch- 
water for N, but will also be a very useful tail-drain for M. It must, however, be observed, 
that B, when formed, must have a low outlet cut through the bank towards A, at the level of 
its bottom. I conceive the flat or shallow basin between B and C to have formed a favour- Supposed origin of 
able receptacle for aquatic plants ; and these, by deoaying in that situation, have preserved suchBogi. 
a constant shallow basin for the land-water on the side next D ; and that in this way the 
bog has gradually crept up the slope of the hill. If the piece of bog between B and A be 
extensive and pretty deep, say three feet deep, then we must suppose it a continuation of 
the lower bog at N, which in this way has extended over many original inequalities. 

Upon boring at side of several streams, where deep bog approaches the water edge, 

I find the subsoil immediately at the bank, to be for the most part as high, if not a 
little higher than what is immediately behind. This was indeed to be expected, as all 
streams which do not cut in their bed, and indeed, most of those which do, have their 
banks gradually rising by the depositions in flood times ; and this deposition, which takes 
place only when the waters begin to overflow, must be evidently greatest, just at the bank 
where it first and most frequently occurs ; it is also an additional proof, that the goodness 
of our pasture meadow, near the streams, is the effect of deposition, and not the wear or 
removal of the bog stuff. This property of rivers is so well known, that I think we need 
look little farther for the original causes which have produced these accumulations of turf 
in the vallies of this district. 


Section : 



It maybe said, that the method I have now proposed for the reclamation of bog, will Although perfect me»- 

E roduce a very poor water meadow, since the catch-work drains being at such distance, will ^ ow [ 
ardly have the effect of spreading the water over the surface ; but it must' be observed, coLSde P rable'. I1Ca '* 
that much of this is necessarily left to the waterman : small gutters must be cut, wherever 
the water appears likely to run into channels, with a view to cast it over the surface. To 
make a perfect water meadow of every part would require an expense, which, however 
likely to give an ample return, I do not expect to see laid out on those bogs, in the first 
instance; but the improvement here proposed, while it will unquestionably ameliorate and 
extend the pasture, and will thereby allow of much of the upland to be converted to tillage, 
may be executed at an expense not exceeding one guinea per Irish acre. It is therefore, in 
my opinion, well worthy of attention. 

But it will, in the next place be asked, are no methods proposed for the conversion of this The Bog i> often re- 
waste ground into arable land ? That peat bog is capable of such an improvement, if I had daimed l 'S ullage, 
not already been satisfied of, by what has been done in this way in the lowlands, highlands, 
and isles of Scotland, I might have discovered by the slightest inspection of the district 
I now report on : there is not an atom of limestone yet found in the whole barony of Iveragh ; 
neither do I tbink, from the geological aspect of the country, that any limestone or even 
marl, is ever to be expected ; yet there is a great deal of the bog, in all parts of it, which 
has been so far improved, as to bear not only considerable returns of potatoes and other 
green crops, but even of wheat and oats. To green crops, as is well known, bog is par- 
ticularly adapted. One of the most abundant returns which I have seen any where, was on 
a small croft on the road between Eeny and Currane, where, after raising a heavy crop of 
cabbages in the earlier part of the season, the possessor had laid it down with grass seeds, 
sprinkling on a little shell sand ; and when I saw it, the quantity of hay was at least worth, 
in that district, £. 6 per English acre, besides the after-grass. 


Flax is also raised with success in these crofts, but the quantity laid down under such 
crops usually so small, that no accurate statement of the return can be given. 

The great, I had almost said the only object of cultivation, is the potatoecrop; and the Potatoes ciiieflv railed 
process employed is almost every the same. The bog is laid off into a field of about two acres, 
and surrounded into beds about four or five feet wide, and intervening trenches cut : the turf 
is applied to increase the height of the bed ; potatoes are then planted with shell sand, and 
all the manure the possessor has ; the process otherwise is similar to the usual system in 
Ireland ; the second earthing year of cultivation, the potatoe crop is usually better than the 
first ; after which it is common to take crops of oats or wheat without manure : three or then oils, 
four of these crops, having been attempted, the last perhaps so little worth, or so liable to be 
blighted, that the improved bog is left to acquire a covering of such grasses as nature may Left for gran. 
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provide. In this stage the drains or trenches are allowed to clioak ; and in two or three 
seasons more, the improvement is almost entirely effaced ; the croft is sometimes a little 
greener, but in many cases is scarcely distinguishable from the neighbouring bog. 

One of the causes of this frequent neglect of the bog, after it is reclaimed, is, I believe 
the peculiar operation of what is called the Barren Land Act ; which, by exempting all 
reclaimed bogs for seven years from payment of tythe, acts doubtless as a bounty for their 
first cultivation. But in the usual rotations of cropping above-mentioned, which by the 
way is almost the constant routine throughout Kerry, by the time that the land is to be 
broken up from pasture to lay it down again in potatoes, with manure, the exemption from 
tythe has ceased, and the deduction from the crop in that way, which may be stated at one 
or two pounds per acre, is a discouragement to the continuation of the improvement. The 
great object with the small tenant is an immediate return ; this he obtains by the potatoe 
crop. He cannot afford to lay out the labour of one year, even although it should be 
amply repaid during the next ; he is therefore led rather to take the potatoe crop off a piece 
of new bog, when in his power, than one previously in cultivation, since there is the same 
expense of labour and manure, while a few years more places the former cultivated spot in 
the same predicament as before. This obstacle to the continued improvement of bog would 
he at once removed, were the allotment of part of the waste land to be substituted as an 
equivalent for ever for the tythes of the remainder. There could be no doubt but that this 
portion of the church-land would be as well rented as any other; and the exertions of the 
cultivator, unfettered by a tax upon his profits, would then be more likely to produce a 
rapid amelioration of the whole. 


I should conceive many other benefits likely to arise from such an allotment. It is well 
known that the tythe is the great bar in England to the extension and improvement of arable 
land; since it must be a very advantageous speculation that will at once bear a deduction 
of ten per cent, from the returns. Butrin . Scotland, where the revenue of the church is 
raised iu a different way, this obstacle is not felt; accordingly, the most extensive specula- 
tions have been entered into for the improvement of waste land, although the want of 
capital is at least as great as in Ireland. This however is a subject which has often been 
discussed by abler hands; and with the various bearings of which I cannot pretend to be 
sufficiently acquainted. 


But another physical reason for the temporary return that is expected from bog improve- 
ment is, in my opinion, the perseverance in the mode of cultivation by lazy beds. This is 
doubtless one of the best possible modes of procuring a crop from a p'iece of new "round ■ 
because the numerous trenches act effectually as drains, while the open heathy bottom on 
the bed delivers oft the original superfluous surface water. But by digging frequently and 
throwing on loose stuff, the top ot the bog is rendered so open, and so much exposed 
to the sun and air, as at length to enable to retain water for a moment ; while the deep 
trenches, so near each other, keep the interior moisture at too low a level for vegetation 
It is a common complaint here, that crops on the bog are liable in some years to a total 
failure ; and therefore no improvement can be ventured but by a tenant who is ensured 
against want, by having possession at the same time of a piece of dry arable upland It is 
not unusual, in the improved bogs of Ayrshire, for the crops to fail on the top of hieh 
raised ridges. This is particularly the case with the corn, and even sometimes with the 
grasses. 1 hose plants, such as beans, turnips, cabbages, &c. which strike their roots deeper 
or overshadow the ground, are not so liable to injury. The remedy is evidently to lower 
down the beds into pretty level and broad ridges ; not to crop too long before lay in" down 
rolling.'”^ “ * b ° S With earth ’ «'' avel - ot ° th “ heavy.oi), hrigXu and 


Conversion of the Bog into Tillage : 

In giving my opinion respecting the most advisable mode of converting these Bogs into 
arable laad, I beg leave to premise, that the methods will he essentially different! 3d"ng 
™nie lm P I0,e f“™ t ls to . be effected by the present occupiers, or by individuals, or con? 
pames possessed of extensive capital. In the latter case, means may be used for the economy 
| b °“L acquisition of manures, and the like, which in the former arc altogether o/t 
of the question. Canals, for example, are of this description. The construction of a navi- 
gable canal, especially it provided with looks, involves with it such a host of extra expenses 
vey little connected with drainage, that I have no hesitation in oonsideriS u nnSS 

withT“«hh re ? , Cap v 1 such a “""'f' Nevertheless, I havf ventured in 
compliance with the fifth article of instructions, to suggest the propriety of convertino- one 
irrigating drain into a navigable communication. I have also ventured, even with this in 

ir; « r?e Ti v vTr s pw, 1 " tUe si *"> «*i« = Csollg 

nSfionhMwfm era! rebel of the ground absolutely prevents the possibility of a commn- 
rdunoii snch asl! J ! C “" fcmned ,bere a " d navigations in other districts; 

“sXl have thm.lnb ' e ° f , nav 'f! atran as can never look to any employment for large 

The foimati™ „ f ! 8 be i er IT* the dimensions to the small boats of the country, 
liable a he ra . a ? s > although better adapted to the configuration of this district, is 
would cos^ai 71 , / X" SaSC t nals - The slightest railway thft could be of any service, 
the rudest f-ind im. P l ml e ’ anff.’n such a country, where even wheel carriages of 

pe T atK > il is " ot t0 be expected that the people could be 
benefits and management of a railroad. With navigation, the 
n , the people are in general good boatmen, and so well acquainted 

with 
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with water-carriage, that even the short navigable reach of the Eeny mouth is taken ad van- (5.) 

tage of by those who have occasion to carry shell-sand to farms above ; and upon the river extracts 

Valeutia the transport of the shell-sand of Begnish has the appearance of a lively trade, from the Appendixes to 
I may observe by the way, that in making railroads, iron is much to be preferred to wood : it is, preceding Reports. 
on the whole, nearly as cheap, more durable, and, as now made, by locking together, is much ' 
less exposed to depredation. 


That the Bog may be reclaimed by the present occupier, the first step to be taken is its But much of tbeBog is 
drainage. I have already declared my opinion respecting deep drains. reclaimed by the pre- 

J j 1 r o r sent tenants. 

The catch-water drain is to be first formed on the edge of what in Scotland is called the First by catch-water 
bent moss, or on the boundary between the Bog and “montaan;” the most advisable draiu3, 
situation is that which I have marked. This will answer at the same time as a head 
fence. 


The Bog is next to be marked off into ridges, at distances of one perch asunder, and a 
small furrow taken out with the spade, one foot wide and ten inches deep. The spade used 
for this should be a foot wide with a small feather ; which will save time in casting. If the 
Bog be pretty flat, the whole declivity will be wanted in the furrow, which must therefore be 
drawn in the direction of the fall, and a small water furrow of moderate depth drawn here 
and there obliquely across the ridge ; if otherwise, the original furrows may be made ob- 
liquely down the declivity, and will of themselves act as water furrows. The Bog must 
now be left some time, to get relieved of the surface water. In the next place, let a small 
path be formed by carrying gravel and earth out on the middle of every third ridge, so that Paths on some ridges, 
two ridges may be left In the original state between every two other ridges which have a 
path in them. The width of the path maybe three feet at first, and at least six inches deep 
of stuff ; it being previouly observed, that the turf from the furrow on each side is cast into 
the middle of that ridge. The most convenient way of forming this road will be by the 
wheelbarrow and planks ; if that is not to be had, a hand barrow must be employed. This 
path is intended for horses with panniers, by which it might be extended afterwards to 
six feet wide ; and at least it may be proper to make some turning places on it of that 
width. 

In the next place, let the Bog be dug up, and carefully formed into ridges, which must Bog to be levelled, 
not be too high, so as to render the middle liable to injury by drought. The higher parts 
of the Bog must be levelled down into the hollows ; but if there be any turf holes or other 
deep gashes, it will be proper to slope the sides down gradually, it beiug found by experience 
when such holes are filled up with loose Bog stuff, that its porosity prevents the supply of 
water necessary for vegetation. The surface of the ridge must be carefully pulverized with 
the spade, hoe or otherwise ; and as it gets dry, the ridges which have the path in the middle 
may be harrowed by horses, by the help of a splinter bar somewhat longer than common; 
a top dressing of shell sand being now applied, which may be carried on the Bog by means Top dressing of sand, 
of horses and panniers. It would be advisable to leave the Bog for one year, to consolidate 
in the interior, and pulverize on the surface; that part which is intended for pasture being grass seeds, 
sown with grass seeds. 

But the tenant will naturally look for some crop, the very first year after performing this or oats, 
labour. In that case the dressing of shell sand or other calcareous matter being applied, the 
ground may be sown with oats, and a tolerable crop may be relied on: but potatoes are Potatoes more likely t» 
more likely, in this country, to repay the cultivation ; a crop therefore of these may be taken repaj cultlvat ‘ on - 
in the usual way, that is, by forming beds across the intended ridges (the permanent for- 
mation of which may be deferred until the next season,) and with stuff taken from the 
trenches, earthing over the plants. Manure however, in this case, is absolutely necessary, 
and if not to be got in sufficient quantity, earth should be carried out on the Bog wherever 
it can be had. The manure may be greatly increased in quantity by intermixture a few 
weeks before hand with the turf or other vegetable matter. Next year the lazy beds Course of crops, 
may be formed into ridges by filling up the intermediate trenches, a top dressing of sand 
applied, the Bog sown with oats or wheat, and harrowed in by horses when practicable, or 
by men. 

The third year of cropping may be oats or barley, with perennial grass seeds, which being 
cut for hay next year, will leave the ground in a tolerable meadow. 


Another Rotation proposed : 

1st year, potatoes with dung in lazy beds, applying gravel and clay. -and. Oats in ridges ; Another course, 
more gravel and clay ; the turf next burned along with clay. 3d. Cabbages and flax. 4th. 

Potatoes with dung. 5th. Ploughed for oats or wheat. 6th. Barley with grass seeds. 

7th. Play. 8th, 9th. Meadow. 

Turnip husbandry is unknown in this quarter, I have not therefore expected that it will 
be introduced by the tenantry ; rape is little known ; there are no oil mills ; and it could only 
be eaten off by sheep ; and thus, producing no immediate return, I have not included it in 
the system. 

In the following estimate I have been partly regulated by a reduction of the prices for 
which the same things are done in Scotland on similar soils ; aDd aware of the great changes 
to which the wages of labour are subject, I have stated them by day’s work, as nearly as 
eonld be ascertained, from a comparison with the system employed in the country. 
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The labour must necessarily be done at first with the spade, but the supply or water being 
cut off the Boe by evaporation, and the consumption of vegetables, sinks and consolidates 
SO far as to bear oWhs, horses and carts, after a few years cultivation. In great droughts 
water may be brought down the middle of each ridge from the catch-water at the head. 

Estimate for First or Potatoe Crop. 


Formation of a head catch-drain of two perches; it may be 
done by one man in eight days with ease; the wages are 10 d. 

CuttingOTt furrows, and levelling ridges, 160 running perch - 
A footway on every third ridge, 1 yard wide, in all 60 running 
perches, including crossings, to be done with horse and pan- 
nier, 0/ wheelbarrows in preference - 

A top-dressing of 60 loads of shell-sand, &c. - 
Formation of lazy beds, dunging and planting potatoes - 
Second earthing, taking up and carrying off, m all 
The dung is worth 1 1 . 10s. ------- 


The return 120 pecks, deducting 16 pecks of seed, is 104 
pecks of 10 stone each, or 52 statute barrels at 2/ per peck - 

Therefore from this result of - - £■ to 8 
deducting the value of the manure - 1 10 


Labour 

Day j. 

— 

Men. 

8 

Horses. 

Expenses. 
£. s. d. 
— 7 6 

10 

- 

- 8 4 

20 

20 

1 13 4 

20 

20 

1 13 4 

40 

" 

1 *3 4 

50 

8 

284 

_ - 

" 

1 xo — 

14S 

48 

9 14 2 


196 days labour give a return of - £.8 18; and consequently give the wages of 

10 \d. per day to the labourer. 

The present wages are 10 d. per day ; and the price of potatoes, which we take at 2/ per 
peck, is more commonly 2 16 . 


Estimate for the Second or Oat Crop. 



Labour i 

n Days. 

— 

and second crop. Reducing the lazy beds to regular ridges - - - - 

Giving a top-dressing of sand and earth - - - - 

Harrowing - - 

Reaping 6, making ricks 2------- 

Carrying off and stacking ------- 

Threshing 5, dressing 1 - -- -- -- 

Carrying to market - -- -- -- - 

Men. 

24 

21 

6 

8 

X 

6 

2 

21 

1 

4 

Expenses. 

£. 1 

1 15 — 

— 5 — 

— 6 8 

— 1 8 

— 5 — 

— 5 “ 

Total time employed 
Say 94 days in all, at tod. would be only 

68 

26 

3 18 4 


The produce, deducting seed, is 12 barrels, statute 
measure, at 14/ present price 17/ - £-8 8 — 

Straw worth - - - - - - - 1 


Total - - £.9 8; which is 2/ per man 
or horse per day. 

It may be thought improper to state the hire per day of a horse the same as that of a 
man ; but in this pasture country, horses are numerous, and their labour little valued. 


They will repay the 


It appears, therefore, from the above Estimate, that the cultivation of Bog may be 
undertaken by the occupying tenant in the country. During the operations for his potatoe 
crop, we may state his wages as from 8 \d. to 1 5. per day, according to the goodness of his 
crop, and the price, valuing the potatoes at 4s. per statute barrel. The general wages of 
labour in the country are at present xo d. per day. But his labour on the second or oat 
crop will produce him at the rate of 2 s. per day, while we value the labour of the horse per 
day, in each case, at the same rate as that of the man. Now it may also be observed, 
that the time occupied by the labour of the man is, at potatoe crop, 148 days, and 
48 days of a horse; at the oat crop 68 days, and 26 days of a horse; so that it is 
perfectly competent for one man and horse to labour two acres at least in this stage 
of the business ; viz. one acre of ground, to be brought in from Bog by potatoes, and 
another under a second year’s crop of oats. The horse being comparatively so little em- 
ployed, we may fake nis labour as being applicable at least to the cultivation of five 

acres ; 
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acres ; in which event, adding another man, we should have for the support of two labourers (5.) 

with one horse, the produce of 2i acres, or 130 statute barrels of potatoes ; 2^ acres, or 30 EXTRACTS 

barrels of oats. from the Appendixes to 

For the next year, the process of paring and burning will, as is well known, produce an preceding Reports. 

abundant crop of cabbages, &c. ; but the price cannot be easily stated- But it is evident, v — — — J 

that the value of the land will increase, while the necessary labour of cultivation will Rep. IV. 
diminish. Taking, however, the revenue from the land at only one-fifth of the above clear Mr. Nimmo. 
produce, as equal to tythe and rent, we have for that purpose, for two men occupying five and afford rent ana 
acres, tJt e " 

S acre potatoes, at least 26 barrels, at 4s. - - - <£.5 4 

i acre oats, 6 barrels, at 14s. and straw, 10s. - - 4 14 

£'.9 18; which is il. 19 s. y T d. 

per acre for tythe and rent, after two years cultivation only. 

It would be difficult, as is already observed, to value subsequent crops while under the Subsequent returns 
management of the small tenant ; but it may be seen, that even with several successive S reale! '> though not 
crops of oats, which, as is well known in Scotland, may be taken off moss upon the applica- eas,lj Talued ‘ 
tion of a little manure, the return to him must, be at least two shillings per day, in a country 
where wages are at present only 10 d. 

The polatoe crop in that country would be much more productive per acre ; but as it also 
takes much more labour than the other, even independent of manuring and top-dressing, it 
will not give a greater return for the number of days employed ; so that, although very 
likely to be more followed in this case than the oat system, or that of a regular rotation, it is 
better fitted for situations where land is scarce and labour plenty. On the Bogs we have an 
abundance of spare land, and the quantum of labour which can at first be directed to them 
is likely to be but small. But from what is already stated, it can surely be considered as 
no very sanguine expectation, to look forward, in a tew years prudent cultivation, to the Bog 
being valued as high as the neighbouring land in arration, which now rents at three guineas 
and upwards per Irish acre. 

There is another mode of cultivation, which is also within the reach of many of the Another mode of eul- 
present tenants. It may be particularly useful when- the necessary manures are too distant, tlvall0D ' 
or difficult to be procured, as is particularly the case towards the higher parts of Eeny- 
Fahrta, and Glen Carra. * 

The Bog is simply trenched over with the spade to the depth of eighteen inches or two 
feet, taking care to shovel out the bottom of the trench quite smooth and clean ; the sods 
are turned with the heath side down, and the black Bog, which is turned to the surface, is 
well pulverized with a spade, &c. There are also cut in the solid Bog small trenches or 
gutters, running obliquely down the slope, and collecting in a furrow or surface open drain. 

The heathy turf which covers these small gutters prevents them from filling, and the whole 
process produces a very general underdraining ; the Bog, in a short time, becomes covered 
with chick-weed, and soon after produces a tolerable meadow. This method was first sug- 
gested by Anderson, and has been successfully carried into effect in some parts of the 
south of Scotland. 

The methods above explained, of converting the Bog into arable land, may be Successfully Deep Bog not likely t» 
practised upon all those parts where the fall is so considerable as to require no extraordinary be ventured on, 
operations for the removal of surface water, or where the subsoil for top-dressing, and shell- 
sand or other manure, is within a reasonable distance of the spot to be improved. But 
perhaps we must not look to such means for the improvement of the deep red Bog and 
flows, at least for a long time, if even the tenant is likely ever to venture on such an 
undertaking. But if this business is to be undertaken by individuals or companies of spirit 
and capita], there is surely little difficulty in reducing any of them to a productive but by Capitalists; 
condition. I am almost afraid to state my opinion of the benefit to be derived from this 
undertaking, lest I should be thought too sanguine in my expectations ; I trust, however, 
that it will be seen, that the results I calculate upon are founded upon just grounds, and not 
at all over-rated. 

The first object of amelioration on a great scale, seeing that manure is at present to be who should irrigate, 
had in very limited quantity, is the improvement of the pasture by irrigation. This, by 
increasing the amount of live stock, readily procured, and comparatively easily supported, 
will increase the quantity of manure, and thus re-act on the Bog again, or conjoin with it 
the extention of the arable upland. I have already stated the way in which this should be 
done. I proceed to give 

An Estimate of the Expense, per Acre, of Irrigation. 

The Bog is so laid out, that the greater catch-waters or drains occur at not less than ten Expense of irrigation, 
chains down the hill from each other; so that we may suppose it divided into squares of ten pec acre. 

Irish acres each. 

Then each acre lias one chain of main catch-water, 5 feet top, 2 feet £. s. d. 
bottom, 4 feet deep, costs is. 10 d. per perch - - - - - — 7 4 

Five flooding drains, a feet by 1 ; 20 perches ; 31 yards at 1 \d. - - — 3 10J 

Cross or main drain, same dimensions, 4 perches - - - - 9i 

Proportional expense for weirs, &c. - - - - - - - — 1 — 

The wages of a waterman, one to every 200 acres, say 20/. is - - - — 2 — 


Nnt 


This 
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This* supposes the flooding done by bends in the flooders, or small dikes of the Bog, left 
with a triangular sod cut out in the middle of each. 

But. that the works may be more complete, led us add a flag or brick culvert over the tail 
of each carrier as a road, a stone frame at the cross-drain, and a slate tor shutting the drain, 
and diverting the waters. 


The culvert of hollow drain, 4 yards at 2 d. made in Britain for id. - - 8 

The frame at the cross drain of flag, or 5 bricks - - - - - 4 

Slate for shutting ditto 3 

— 16 3 

Add for unforeseen expenses, at 20 per cent. - - - - - - 33 

And for superintendence in execution, 10 per cent ----- 1 11 

Total expense per acre - - - £. 1 1 5 


Effects of tiic first. 


The deposition useful. 


The water should be allowed to flow along the carriers every flood, for some time before 
the cross drains, culverts, and puddles are made. This will produce a material improvement 
of the soil, and render at least the turf immediately for the carriers more fit for the purposes 
of the works. 

If thought proper, the cross drains may be doubled ; viz. one at every five chains. The 
excavation of these may be saved in making the carriers smaller and shallower; but the 
number of culverts and puddles may be doubled, which will add is. 3d. per acre to the 
expense. 

But in my opinion the improvement of the soil is independent of the formation of the 
cross drains and culverts, which are, in fact, only necessary for the perfect formation of the 
water meadow for crops of hay. It is unquestionable, that there will be a considerable 
deposition of the soil ou the Bog, by means of the flooders. This deposition, indeed, will 
in time fill up the flooder, and may be therefore thought to injure the works. But this is 
evidently a desirable event ; for instead of clearing the flooder, there should be a new one 
opened immediately above the former, and so on continually. The ultimate effect of this 
will be, that we convert, or rather cover the whole surface of the Bog with a layer of the 
finest soil, at the expense only of digging it ten inches deep. This result is infallible, 
although it is perhaps a work of time. Let us enquire into the probable period. It has 
been calculated, that rivers carry into the sea the one-four hundredth part of their volume 
of earthy matter. Mountain streams and floods certainly take a great deal more. But at 
this estimate, the water which flows three inches per second, and a quarter of an inch deep, 
over a line of 192 feet, will in 400 seconds deposit a quarter of an inch of soil on 192 feet in 
length, and three inches wide. In 1,600 seconds, the width will be one foot, which produces 
a covering of soil one inch deep over an Irish acre, in 27^ days, or say, in one month. 


This quantity I have already shown to be produced from 100 Irish acres, so that if we 
catch the waters of 100 acres of the uplands and throw it on twelve acres of Bogs, we have 
a deposition of one inch deep on the surface per annum. I know of no method of transport 
by which this result could be produced, at less expense than £.60 per annum. But this is 
only oue instance of the many advantages procured by a skilful irrigation, an operation too 
little attended to, although it is often observed, that no mode of improvement can be more 
profitable or less expensive. 


Herbage also improved. The benefits of this s3'stem are not confined to the amelioration of the soil ; the water will 

speedily destroy the heath, and substitute for it the more useful grasses, and although the 
weightier cattle may not be entrusted on the watered ground for the first year, the crop 
admits of being easily preserved for hay. Having this return in view, a greater expense 
may be laid out, on a part at least of the land to be watered, so as to make a perfect 
meadow. Pare off the upper sod of turf, and smooth and level the subsoil ; lay down the 
upper turf again, and allow it to dry, before the application of the water in the months of 
. Hay, IViarch or April. The return of hay, which may be relied on the latter part of summer, will 

worth x. 0 per acre, be three tons at least per Irish acre, which in this country, at £. 2 per ton, will be amply 
sufficient to repay the whole of the expense ; besides leaving the ground in a permanent and 
progressive state of improvement, which may be said to cost nothing whatever. 

The principle employed Being anxious that the effect of these operations, should be perfectly understood, I beg 

in many instance, leave to remind the Board, that lakes and marshes are frequently laid dry, by turning in the 
troubled water- of a river, until the deposition raises the bottom above the usual surface- 
water; alter which the river is either turned off, or a bed left for it in the alluvion. This 
has been practised to a great extent in Languedoc, Lombardy, and other places, and in our 
own country the same principle has been applied to raise the low flats on the Severn, Dee, 
Id umber, Forth, &c. with the greatest success. If, in such cases as these, where there is 
naturahy a water-carriage to every spot of the land, this method be found more advisable 
than any other, surely there can be no hesitation in recommending it for the improvement of 
Bog, where the softness of the soil is a continual obstruction to the formation of roads, 
railways, canals, or modes of transport of every description. 

In a lake or deep morass, the quantity to be filled in at one place is considerable, and 
might be well worth the expense of a railway at least, which can be transported to a new 
situation with . comparative ease. The depositions from a river are gradual, and although 
general, it will be long ere they have any perceptible effect. In the Bogs, on the other 

hand, 
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hand, the very first deposition will produce a visible benefit, and every succeeding one 
extends it. 

In a lake the affluent river will deposit its sediment, because the waters are deprived of that f r 
velocity which enable them to move those materials before. In fact, every river begins to 
deposit when its rapidity is diminished, and begins to cut up the bed whenever its velocity 
is increased. 

We imitate this process on the Bogs, by laying out dykes and drains on the horizontal 
line, and thereby when the waters are turned in, form long and narrow lakes on the sloping, 
and broader on the flat Bogs. It would be useless to make these dykes and drains large ; it 
will be far better to make a succession of them ; for we will thereby be enabled to produce 
a considerable deposit on one tract, while others above and below afford us an useful 
pasture. There are, however, cases where a short dike at a gullet, converting an extensive 
piece of Bog at once into a lake, may, by the help of a river near it, produce a considerable 
improvement. 

Observe, that this system does the least possible damage to private property. We 
want nothing but the sediment. When a river therefore rises in flood, its superabundant 
waters being caught high, and spread out over these extensive lakes, may return purified, 
as the flood abates, even by the same channel as that they entered ; so that the meadows 
below are preserved from floods and depositions, which they now have no need of, and the 
mills are supplied with water which would otherwise be wasted. 



But after we have transported the water at high levels to a great distance from the channel, and may be otherwise 
it will be greatly more advisable to deliver it with this advantage of fall to irrigate the ofbenefit - 
grounds, and supply the machinery below. The carriers therefore, which are formed in this 
manner, will be works of the greatest utility, even after they have ceased to be necessary for 
the improvement of the Bog. 

Besides the improvement now proposed by irrigation, and " warping,” the great capitalist Capitalist will loot to 
will naturally look to an extended agriculture. It is not, I presume, expected that the ture XteDded as " cu1 ' 
engineer can communicate much agricultural information to persons likely to embark in an 
adventure of that kind. And indeed I have little to add to what I have already proposed for 
the smaller tenant*. What I have recommended for him to be done by horses and panniers, 
according to the present system of the country, will naturally be done by the other, by means 
of wheel carriages ; I should therefore recommend a path down the middle of every second 
ridge; and in a few seasons, especially if the ground has been previously warped by irrigation, 
the lands may be ploughed by horses, and the crop removed by carts. This will lessen the 
expense of cultivation nearly one-half, and give a consequent increase of profit. That this 
advantage may be more early procured, I nave thought of an addition to the present car, 
which will enable it to be taken over soft Bog or deep roads, and will render it also of great 
service in the general system as a roller. I have described this new implement in an 
Appendix. 

Railways have been employed for the purpose of spreading gravel and earth over a bog; Railways, 
and first, I believe, in Lancashire, by Messrs. Roscoe and Wilkinson. If it be thought 
advisable to adopt such a system of transport, I should recommend that they be made of 
iron, and that the wheels should run on the top of the ledge. I have contrived that the car 
above-mentioned may be used on such railways, and at the same time fitted for travelling 
on common roads. 


Roads must be made in any country which is advancing in agricultural improvement ; K° ads moM inimedi - 
aud it is fortunate that we are enabled in the bogs to adopt the best possible lines, without ately necessar y* 
being obstructed by inclosed property, or- great inequalities. Having once these, the for- 
mation of canals and railways may be an after-thought ; for they are rather fitted for a 
state of cultivation in which capital and produce are abundant. 

That the introduction of wheel-carriages is a much greater step in cultivation than any Value of Wheel-car- 
subsequent improvement of them, will particularly appear from the following estimate of nagesexempljiied. 
the loss sustained in this district on that account alone. 


The quantity of butter sold in Cork last year, was 250,000 firkins ; of which, I suppose, 
one-tenth came from Iveragh, or at least from that barony and Dunkerrin, viz. 25,000 
firkins. 

This must' have been carried in horse loads of two and three firkins; say two and 
a half on an average, with each horse and driver, makes 10,000 journies of horse and driver 
per annum. 

Now suppose good roads to be made, and carts substituted ; these carts might caijy 
20 cwt. ; but we shall suppose them loaded only with 18 firkins, which at present require 
7| horses and drivers, say only 7 ; then each cart saves the labour of 6 horses and drivers 
the distance of a journey to Cork, which is at least 75 miles. 


The bog country of Iveragh is seldom more than 6 miles distant from good manuring 
sand ; much of it within one mile ; and it is never far from earth or gravel. Each of these 


* Hemp appears to me an object particularly worthy of 
attention. It is well known to be an excellent preparative 
for wheat. The plant is likely to give rise to a variety of 
manufactures, which, by employing the population, will 
consume the produce of the country. The ready communi- 

409 . 


cation with the great dock-yards will take off all the ntanu- Advantages of hemp, 
factured produce, and the neighbourhood of the sea will ° 

furnish a supply of alkali for the conversion of the hemp- 
seed oil into soap, of which »e have so long drawn such 
immense supplies from Russia, at an enormous expense. 

horses 
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preceding Reports. 


Rep. IV. 
Mr. Nimmo. 


horses and drivers could could make from twelve to fifty journies, with sand or earth d 11 ri no- 
th e time employed in making one journey to Cork. The six could therefore lay from 70 ^ 
300 loads on in that time, which would be sufficient for at least one acre; and its produce 
after that cannot be reckoned at less than £.3 per annum. Take this only at ten years pur- 
chase or £.30. ^ 

Now the 10,000 journies of horse and driver are equivalent only to 1,430 journies of 
horse and cart, leaving 8,570 journies of horse and driver for the improvement of the 
country; and 1,430 acres thus improved every year, produce, at £.30 each, a permanent 
benefit of £. 42,900. which may be repeated every year so long as there is land to improve. 
This immense sum, which may be said to be lost or wasted by the present improper direc- 
tion of labour, may surprize those who have not turned their attention to such calculations 
Yet I insist, that if examined with care, it will be found greatly under-rated ; for the im- 
provement must be supposed to be done with carts, which would increase the amount six or 
sevenfold, without a single additional horse or labourer being employed. 


Other Aitiirc improre- No future improvement on the means of transport could give many more hands to a»ri- 
menu 1 ow enc tct . cu jt ure . i) Ut j t have another important efl'ect, viz. the diminution of the expense of 
bringing to market ; and therefore an encouragement to the raising of produce of greater 
bulk and smaller value, such as corn. This could bear the present expense of transport 
from that Country, in no shape but that of spirits, which is there an article of import, and in 
fact constitutes a great proportion of the back carriage from Cork. But this 'barony 
whenever its culture is increased, has the sea just at hand to bring its produce to the 
best market, without the necessity of looking to any intermediate emporium ; and in that 
event the return of lyme, gypsum, or other manure, of which it is now destitute, will re-act 
powerfully on its present extensive wastes. 

uSK" “ ,, I> !“’! ill S '? a me ™ s °f improvement particularly adopted to this district ; fir is found in 
all the bogs in considerable abundance, and frequently with 5, 6 , or more feet of turf below 
it ; and oak is found a.t the bottom of most of the bogs. The whole of the Dunkerrin 
mountains are a stool of oak. This shows, at least, that the climate and soil are well enough 
• adapted to timber; yet there is in the whole barony hardly a tree to be seen, excepting a 

few near Cahirbarna, and a pretty extensive copse in Glen Carra. The original woods were 
destroyed by the iron forges, near a century ago ; and no inclosures being made the stool 
or oak has been kept down by the continued depredations of cattle. 


That it has not been extirpated niay be inferred from this ; that Mr. Jermyn, a farmer on 
Kenmare Bay, having inclosed a piece of rough ground by the sea-side, and planted forest 
trees, finds them nearly choaked by the rapid growth of the natural oak coppice wood. I 
may also observe, although not strictly in place, that Mr. Bland of Derriquin, and Mr. Irvine 
who has planted tor the Marquis of Lansdowu, find no difficulty in raising fir and birch on 
any bog, whenever relieved from the surface water. 


I should recommend, however, that the mountain ground and upland bogs, especially on 
the Cuinuiara, Eeny and Carry, should be chiefly planted. The lower bogs seem fittej to 
Si'lt S Ta r ,'i et “f l ' S 'c y “I? 6 ' m . eans ' These nre al1 ri,ers weI1 “ di “P ted for floating and saw- 

fii:i^ti ? n. can,ase ,o tlie sreat dock jards ’ wii1 render the ‘ ,is i» sai * «» 


Dublin, Dec. 27th, 1811. 


I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

Alexander Nimmo. 


ihe Kiilorglm Bog: 

are B uM out of ’the®™ | B ° S / il “T*. .observed, that even the more unpromising parts of it 
are not out ot the reach ot a profitable cultivation. A Mr. Murphy has taken a lease of 
1,400 acies ot this Bog and the adjacent mountain, from Judge Dayfand has already built 
a good many cottages on it. He limes at the rate of 100 barfels, w£ich cost h bn 

t0alM,Ut 7Uos - petacre ’ then having drained 
SS lihW. not done under 5 os. probably more, he takes one crop of po- 

„ tle b ! St in the country, 5 / 5 A« 

Next crop better, say - _ _ _ _ _ 12. 12. 

Next crop worse, say - - - _ _ ~ " " “ 

A crop of oats, worth - - - I ’. " ’ “ l2, 

pe^cm r Hefi^ 4“ plT’ T 1 11 Ii? ys in » «ol of *. 4-' H a. or'four guineas 

with moor^thefirst are aad B mmle 0 prodUcUv^ , ^ ® r0Und be ' n S° m ' xed 


Of the Drains fnr Ttroro • 
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Though this may appear a small sum for effecting so great an object, I am perfectly satis- (5.) 

fiecl that it is adequate to the purpose. I have, even in the prices for the different Drains, EXTRACTS 

made some allowance for their being cleared or scoured subsequent to their first execution : from the Appendixes to 
I conceive this an important part of the operation ; but it may be done at so small an ex- preceding Reports. 

pense, that it would be very injudicious to go to the charge of deep-sinking, by way of v ^ ’ 

avoiding it. In none of these Drains do I suppose it necessary to go to a greater depth than Rep- I' r - 
six feet, unless in one or two instances to bleed a lake. By this, I mean their permanent or Mr. Nimmo. 
ultimate depth, which it would be very improper, however, to excavate in the first instance, 
especially in Red Bog, for the semi-fluid mass would undo the work nearly as fast as it was 
executed. 

The proper way is to open a cut of one or two feet deep at first, and when that shall have to 
a certain extent, consolidated the surface, to deepen and widen it by degrees ; we may go 
on that way until we arrive at the bottom of the deepest Bog in Ireland ; but this, even if 
practicable, would very seldom be advisable. We might succeed in making a very good 
turf bank, but would run a great risk of unfitting the Bog for agriculture, especially if every 
supply of water was to be so cut off. 

I have proposed 'these Drains only for places where there were no natural hollows or 
water-courses formed already, and where the flat Bog rendered it advisable to run a great 
many Fence Drains into one common sewer. In other cases, I have proposed the clearing 
and opening of swamps, not so much with regard to the neighbouring Bog (generally much 
higher) as in order to drain the swamps themselves; such places are well worth that opera- 
tion, as they immediately throw up a luxuriance of grass. 

In all the firmer Bogs, where there is a free declivity into the natural water-courses, I have 
estimated the surface draining at 10s. per acre. It is proper that I show how this may be 
performed. 

The Bog must belaid out into regular inclosures, the size and figure of which will de- 
pend on various circumstances, of convenience or necessity ; let us suppose them squares of 
ten Irish acres. 

These fields must be separated by ditches, which, if they serve as the common outfall of 
several fields, must be sunk four feet in depth ; but if the fall be quick, or the ditch does not 
receive any foreign waters, three feet in depth will be quite sufficient. 

These ditches might be made with perpendicular sides, and will stand very well iu Bog, as 
may be every where seen in the turf grounds ; I prefer, however, making them with the 
slope of £ to 1, and only afoot wide at bottom, since that form appears less liable to choke 
up with herbage, &c. If they are intended to keep out sheep, they must be at least six feet 
wide at top, though it seems hardly fair to charge this additional excavation to the account 
of drainage, any more than the row of quicks, which it would be extremely advisable to 
plant along the side of them. At any rate, a perch of that kind of drain may be very well 
made for one shilling. In addition to this, if the Bog require it, let four small Drains of one 
foot in depth be made across the slope, leading into the side fences, giving them a fall in the 
bottom, if there be none in the ground ; such furrows may be made for 1 \d. per perch. 

We have then, for each field, 

40 Perches head drain, - - - at 1 s. - 
40 - D° - side - D° - -- -is. - 
160 - D° - cross-furrows - - - 1 \<L. 

For 10 acres, is 10 s. per acre - 

When springs occur, which is but a rare occurrence in the Bogs, they should be taken off 
by a small drain, which, if the Bog is to be cultivated, may be covered. For this purpose, a 
well-dried turf will auswer, if nothing else can be had. The ridges and furrows are to be 
drawn parallel to the side fences ; and in general every shallow pool or receptacle for water 
should have an outlet formed for it. 

From every observation which I have made in this District, comprehending Bogs perhaps 
of every possible variety, I am quite satisfied of the futility of any method of draining Bogs 
otherwise than by the surface, in the same manner that we drain clays; but with this advan- 
tage in the case of Bog, that the great evaporation from its rough surface, and the capillary 
attraction of its upper strata, will rapidly draw the water from the interior, when the foreign 
supply is otherwise provided for. If however the draiuage of the lower strata be wished for 
(and there can be no doubt but it would tend to hasten the subsidence of the Bog) there 
may be auger-holes sunk at the sides of the Drains down to the gravel, and the core 
lifted out by the peat borer ; and the gravel should by all means be tapped in the catch- 
water Drains under the moorlands. 

The small Surface Drains recommended for the firmer Bogs in Iveragb, may with great 
propriety be applied to the wet uplands of Slieve Luaghar, or the mountain Bogs in the slate 
and rubble range. For this purpose, small cuts, of 1 foot to 18 inches deep, are only neces- 
sary, and should be led across the slope with only a gentle declivity, but continued perhaps 
for half a mile in length. They are marked out by the line, with a sharp straight spade, on 
both sides ; the sods are then moved with a deep spade of one foot wide, and lifted by a 

400. O o o crooked 
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crooked fork; in this way, forty perches of these Drains may be made by one labourer in a 


(5-) .. .. v . w 

EXTRACTS day. This system of drainage has been carried on to a great extent on the bordersof sd? 

from the Appendixes to land, and found to be attended with the most important effects in banishing the rot and im 
preceding Reports.^ proving the pasture for sheep. D > - m- 


Rep.IV. 
Mr. Niaicio. 


Of the Formation of Soil upon Bog : 

We have made but a small step towards the reclaiming of Bog when we have eot 't 
drained; it is merely converted into a heathy moor; and will by degrees afford pasture fo. 
sheep, or even heavy cattle, but it is so open and porous, that the grasses which it bear* 
abundantly in spring, are frequently destroyed by the droughts of summer. To render it a 
permanent meadow and fit for agriculture, some much more expensive operations arc 
required. The fibrous texture must be destroyed, and the Bog converted into a vegetable 

Top-dressings of gravel, clay-sand or sleech, may be laid on, where they can be con 
veniently got ; they correct the porosity of the Bog, which is one of its greatest defects" 
clay in particular seems to act very powerfully upon Bog, after being burned or roasted. ’ 

The conveyance of these top-dressings over the Bog, is attended with much expense 
since a layer of one inch in thickness cannot well be supplied under 6d. a cubic yard or 
*•5 \9*‘ per acre, even with the most favourable means of transport; and in man v raw 
would perhaps cost three times that sum. J 

This method, however, becomes very advisable when the top-dressing can be laid on 
as alluvion or warp, by means of rivers, or the sea ; and this is more frequently practicable 
than is perhaps imagined. Indeed Bog-stuff itself, which has been transported and thoroughly 
broken up by running water, is as valuable a soil as anry other; ° * 

Where the situation will admit of it, the next best method is, to lay a field of Bo" of mvm 
size under water, and bring the soil over it by flat boats. Embankments for tlmt pufpose 
may often be left in turf-cutting, -or even it they are formed artificially, they will not much 
exceed the expense of stout fences. Rough hillocks or tufts should previously be cut off 
Z tT 1 ' I™' tl, V tuffm 7 be floatet ! . ,nt0 Allows. This method is especially applicable 
lerate the belief t^f?bat ““ M “>»* acee- 

When the declivity becomes too great for this method, the stuff which is brought into the 
mu? b? bmn?h. 0ma I'’'* b °| atS ’ n " r be Sp f“ l1 ° nt by waggons, wheelbarrow!, Sto. or it 
l 8 °“ at “t'd railways, or if within forty yards, by wheel- 

barrows alone, &c. & c. And it the subsoil can be got within three or tour feet it mav he 
trenched up with the space. By none of these methods can it be expected to cost less than 
6d. a cubic yard. Bat the improvement which would thereby be produced on the Bug 
would render it worth , 5 ,. to cos. per acre at the least ; and if , P E of l ot hme 
were apphed at the same time, the Bog would be worth zos. to 3 os. per acre, for pasture 

b, fo ™ “ ve S«” ble so 'l »f ‘he Bog itself by cultivation and manure It should 
be leit, after draining, two or three years to Sonsolidate; then it may bTXugbed un by 
horses, or dug over with the spade, forming it into level ridges of two pfrclra in breadth -md 

a e o? 6o V , e „ , by r P T d pl0 " sbi "”’ s Lime should! hen “e ap^ at “e 

oats or rape°sown ‘ L B “S P^gW for the seed left 

prin^^ 

onlybe d0,,e in summer ’ 

be performed as lateen the season a* nn«ih| B *| b ! .f ™ ! the °| jei ' allon should therefore 
the winter frost and rains. possible, that the sods may be speeedily exposed to 

u.a^rt%!cS 

Bog-stun which transport! mav h. C ? pilss f s "'■ th rapidity, the liner particles of 
valuable alluvion The acid and Wad ? to settle on a field below, and will be found a 
the water, if it be not allowed as at ^^ut p^uciples being soluble, will pass away with 
Since tlm application^ of ^ivaTer mav 10 1,e k be ca ™<> off by evaporation, 

cases in my estimates. ^ ac e s0 uSe u ^ ^ bave included all the more obvious 

dis^slry^fffiti^ “ P011 BO u g 'r, It ma y neutralize the acids; it rapidly 
possible manure that can be B “ S imo friilble “onid; it seems the'bea 
greensward: if that is not the A es P ecia Ny after the Bog has acquired some kind of 
the grasses to rise. Lime slaked with sal? sb ?. llld be a PP liecl with it, to encourage 

farmers in applying shell-sand univer-all Wdt ® r > ^ said to be unusually beneficial, and the 
kind of calcars is 7** *>7> tide. Every 

to seethe care with which thp small im J? rovement ; and it is truly surprising 

their potatoc beds, nearly as thin « if they were Vow“ ng^d, Shel ‘ Ki ‘ b °“ 
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In all cases of the cultivation of Bogs in Kerry, potatoes have been the first crop, and EXTRACTS 
usually also the second. Dung of some kind is applied with the seed, and there is no com- f' am ike Appendixes u 
plaint of any deficiency of produce. It cannot surely be expected that crops are to be got preceding Reports. 

off any kind of land without manure, and it would therefore be unfair to charge the expense ^ v ' 

of it to the account of the reclaim of the Bog ; it acts powerfully however on that substance, Rsp. IV. 
and were more pains taken to collect and preserve manure in Kerry, the quantity of Bog Mr - Ni “ mo - 
that might be soon reclaimed is very great. At present the dung is chiefly applied to the 
upland, and the reclaim of Bog is most observable where sea-weed and shell-sand can be 
easily procured. The fine limestone vale of the Cashen is particularly backward though 
provided abundantly with lime, a manure which can be multiplied at pleasure. The inha- 
bitants seem perfectly ignorant that the chief sustenance of the southern part of the country 
is derived from a soil, which either is or has been, a Bog of as forbidding an aspect as any 
in their neighbourhood. The common method of preparation adopted by them is paring 
and burning, which is not improper for the rushy upland clays, but is absolute waste when 
applied to a red Bog ; were the clay from the neighbourhood to be procured and burned 
in clamps or kilns with the Bog-scuff, it might be applied as manure with great advantage : 
it is only in that way that those ashes, which are heavy and red, seem to be of any benefit. 

They afford one good and one middling crop only; but as the deep Bog must be afterwards 
dug over with the spade, and not ploughed, it would be just as well to level the natural 
turf and improve it with potatoes and manure, or fallowing and lime. By so doing we 
preserve the whole stock of vegetable or carbonaceous matter for fuel, or the wants of future 
vegetation, instead of destroying or extirpating it, and having to regret its loss when it 
cannot be restored. 

Of Crops for Bog : 

As to the proper crops for bog, much information cannot be expected from the Engineer. 

It does not appear that any crop is peculiarly unfit for this kind of soil ; and accordingly, 
that is cultivated which is chiefly in request in the country. In Ireland, potatoes; in Scot- 
land, oats; in Germany, pulse; in England, wheat, or rye, are the most commonly tried, 
and all with success. In grazing districts, rape and turnip are favourable crops in the com- 
mencement ; cabbages, carrots, &c. afford likewise great returns, and in general every kind 
of green crop seems lo thrive well; so that the cultivator of bog appears to have as much 
latitude as he would in any other soil. It need only be observed, that frequent cropping 
lenders bog perhaps too open and dry, while by too long continuance in pasture, unless the 
surface be carefully freed from stagnant water, the aquatics return, and the bog relapses, 
though never so much but that the effects of the first reclaiming are always visible. Alternate 
cropping and pasture are therefore most advisable upon bog as upon most other soil. 

Upon the whole, I am so perfectly convinced of the practicability of converting the whole 
of the bogs that I have surveyed, into arable laud, and that at an expense which need hardly 
ever exceed the gross value of one year’s crop produced from them ; that I declare myself 
willing, for a reasonable consideration, to undertake the drainage of any given piece of 
considerable extent, and the formation of its roads, for the sum of one guinea per acre; and 
to prepare the same, for the reception of any crop, for £. 10 per acre, which is little more 
than seven years purchase of the rent it would then afford. At this rate, the whole bogs 
I have surveyed in this district, about 150,000 English acres, might be converted into arable 
land, for about one million sterling. 

Alexander Nimmo. 


REP. IV. Mr. Edgessorth, on Bogs east of the Shannon ; Plan for an Act of Parliament 
to oblige owners to ascertain their Boundaries. 


Mr. Edgeworth’s Report on Bogs east of the Shannon. 

As the Board have, in their instructions, invited their Engineers to give their general 
opinions, 1 presume earnestly to entreat the Board to apply to Parliament for an Act to oblige 
the owners of bogs to have their bounds ascertained. 

Till this he done no improvements can be attempted, because the present claimants, not 
knowing their own rights, and fearful of incurring enormous and unprofitable expense, if 
they attempt to ascertain them, decline entering into any engagements, when proposals are 
made to hire or purchase them. 

Beside the Reports of the Board, short pamphlets and long books have been written on 
the drainage of bogs ; some of these contain elaborate chemical, botanical, and agricultural 
enquiries into the constituent parts of bogs, and into their future mode of cultivation, when 
they shall have been converted into vegetable mould. Without entering into these dis- 

S uisitions, it may be asserted, that some public experiment should he tried, that might 
emonstrate to the nation, either that the scheme for improving the bogs of Ireland is prac- 
ticable, or hopeless. 

Such au experiment would cost a mere trifle, compared with what has been already ex- 
pended in ascertaining the extent of bog in Ireland ; it would not amount, in the whoie, to 
one-tenth of a penny for each acre in the island, and no farther aid could ever be reason- 
ably required. 
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Mr. Edgeworth. 


Tbe Engineers employed in conducting such an experiment, should not be allowed anv 
salary or emolument, except what might arise from the bog which might be entrusted t 
their management; thus the alarming idea of a job would be avoided. 

Nothing but such a plain and indisputable proof of the practicability and profit of re- 
claiming bog, is wanting, to turn the attention of individuals and of large companies, to this 
mode of enhancing private fortunes, and of increasing national wealth ; and surelv such a 
result arising from their labours, would be the most gratifying reward that could be conferred 
upon the members of your Board. They have gratuitously devoted much of their time and 
skill to this object, and they most anxiously wish that their labours may ultimately and 
indisputably become satisfactory to Parliament, and beneficial to their country. ^ 


REP. IV.— Mr. Richard Griffith, junior, on the Bogs in Galway and Roscommon 
near Athlone; sundry Improvements and Methods of reclaiming. 


Mr. Griffith on the Bogs of Galway and Roscommon. 

Composition and Growth of Red Bog : 

THE composition of the upper and lower bogs is exactly the same, and is similar to that 
described in my former reports, particularly in the section of the turf-bank in Timahoe bo*-* 
that is, a regular gradation from a spongy moss to a compact mass resembling pitch or pitch 
coal. In the bog of Kilcashiel (one of the upper bogs) I had an opportunity of observing 
Instance of the growth the annual increase in height or growth of a bog for twenty years, which, in the spot where 
° ° s ' 1 noticed the fact, was about two inches for each year; this may seem an extraordinary 

increase, but the situation appeared to be particularly favourable to the growth of moss. 

Twentv years ago, the water from a small lake situated close to the edge of the bog of 
Julcashiel, was drawn off by a drain cut from the lake to a stream which runs beyond the 
edge of the bog; it was intended to improve the bog beneath the water, and that imme- 
dia.ely adjoining the banks of the lake; the improvement was not followed up, and the 
drain was suffered in part to c ose ; the bottom of the lake was now exposed to air, but the 
bog oelow remained still highly saturated with water ; moss immediately began to vegetate 
and has contmued to increase in height ever since. 5 ' 

I was enabled clearly to observe this fact, from a turf bank having been cut into the place 
where the lake formerly was; and from the variety in the colour and texture, I calculated 
the annua growth of the moss with nearly as much accuracy as the age of the Scotch fir- 
slemXiut: acro's rmmet ^ ^ observin S the number of concentric rings visible when the 

v; 'S ^ uaatitiesof ancient timber have been discovered in some of the shallow bogs in this 
district, but no where in such abundance as in the bogs of Kilcashiel ; the kinds most fre- 

a y r "i " 1 t - o ? k> Sc r h fir ’ ana w SeX bS, 

IhA’a X ? r ° a . k tree . wh,cb had dug up at Clonshee, whose dimensions 

th?n n 3 t 4 - !l g ’u dl t m f er at base > and one foot six in ches at top. The timber of 
ground or wrnXwoS " h “ °” S eXp ° Sed ‘° “ ir ’ h deca y s ; bl,t is ^‘entfor under- 
,, 5 “ ? eotcb $ Mr f s al ' e a |so very large, and appear to have grown to a great age. The 
£n mlelnX f f” X P “'^ ses and li,ths - Tte r™ p °und in tlJbogs gas lately 
and fiXess Th ‘f re£e ! nb , le3 !™e-wood, but is superior to it in beamy of colour 

lying “ alldirecti0 “ s ' frequently at right 

gen SeX Ir3T„!“ P ZT ntS ° f b ° S in part completed by several 

fmpro“d a to r«emble an d ZZ ^ 1“ of ! ed p “°“ b 4 having been Z highly 

to it i,i lay respeas P S 0t the S ood pities of upland, and to be superior 

rr, , . Improvements at Woodlawn : 

they amolJXXrt fboYt°lT 7 * ^ the most perfect that I have seen, 
which are under or nearl y 2 9 2 acres; 25 acres of 

commenced about the year 1760, by the^ft^Mr ¥renVh § ? W T| leSe lul F? vem f nls were 
trnued, and I think I mav sav % • V , L ncb , Woodlawn, and have been con- 

particularly interesting -if tlipv . .ty finished by his sou, Lord Ashtown ; they are 
bog however reclaimed will a »ain return to • C ° ntr ? dlct 1 an as *ci;tion frequently made, that 
years. 0 in to its original state, it left undisturbed for a few 

by M r. Trench) o^rmeX^nn 101 '®! 1 ^ 6 ^ 0 /^ * )3S * nserted an accurate description (written 
interesting recla.mmg these bogs. This account is so very 

and to subjoin an account of the ure'ent* 15 ^ ^ r S | bt , to ex . t|-act lt Mr. Young’s book, 
p sent state of the bog-fields at the conclusion of details 

' ~ _ of 

' See First Report of the Commissioners for the Improvement of Bogs in Ireland. ' ' 


Improvements at 
Woodlawn. 


Commenced in the 
ear 1760. 
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of each experiment ; together with the treatment it has received since Mr. Young was at 
Woodlawn. 

“ * Mr. Trench’s improvements at Woodlawn made me solicitous to view them ; he was Extract from 
so obliging as to give me a full account of them ; which is as follows : Mr. Young's Tour. 

No. 1. “ The first method he took was with a bog of twelve acres, exceedingly wet, at 
the bottom of hills, sixteen feet deep to his knowledge ; but he never was able to measure it 
to the bottom. A red bog, of a light fuzzy substance, like a bed of tow, which would not 
burn in turf; no other product than bog-berries ; part of it so very wet, that he could not 
cut the drains at first wider than four feet and two spits deep ; repeated this before the hard 
frost of 1765, had yet made no progress, it being almost as wet as ever, but took advantage 
of that frost to cover the ice two inches thick with clayey gravel ; when the thaw came, the 
gravel sunk and pressed out the water ; the expense of this manuring was £.3. 10s. per acre. 

This gravelling had such an effect, that in the May following above half of it bore horses 
with baskets for carrying on dung ; and where it could not bear them, it was carried on by 
men ; the quantity, six bushels to the square perch, and immediately planted with potatoes' 
in the common trenching manner ; the crop per acre, forty barrels, each 44 stone, at 8s. 
each. Levelled the potatoe trenches in digging for barley; in doing which, attended mi- 
nutely to not burying the manure; this digging cost 30s. an acre ; and the barley covered 
with the spade, which they do very fast, ana the expense iucludedin the 30 s. ; the crop of 
barley, ten barrels an acre at 8s. After this crop, took no more trouble with it ; very rich 
and luxuriant grass sprang up directly, and would let readily in meadow at 25s.; but part 
of it in a few years would let at £.2. Two acres of it were not perfectly reclaimed, it was 
of the moory nature ; dug and burnt it and put in turnips ; the crop very good ; then dug 
it for barley ; the produce 14 barrels an acre, and the meadow very good ever since. I was 
over it, and found it a perfect improvement ; the hay was fine, the herbage good, and carried 
the complete appearance of a meadow, except in the drains, where the heath still appears.” 

This bog improvement has now been made about 50 years. Seventeen years ago, it was 
manured by a light surface dressing, composed of the scouring of bog-drains, together with 
limestone, gravel, and some lime ; it is now an excellent pasture for sheep or cattle, and has 
no apparent tendency to return to bog. The sod is so firm, that horsemen may ride over it Present state of th# 
without sinking in the least, or leaving any visible marks; the present depth varies from Bo S- 
is to 18 feet; it must have been considerably more formerly. 

No. 2. “ Twenty-five acres of spongy fungous bog, from 8 to 16 feet deep, had been cut Extract from 
into very great turf-holes ; which holes, though they held water, and had drowned many a Mr ‘ Yqung’iTour. 
cow, yet had so far drained the bog, as to make the less draining necessary ; effected it, and 
then levelled the holes ; but as they sunk much, levelled them a second time ; upon this, 
took the advantage of a frost to manure it with clay and gravel, at £.2. 10s. per acre ; then 
dunged a part with the quantity mentioned already, and the rest of it manured with the 
ashes of the moor, which burnt yellow ; upon this manuring planted potatoes, the crop 
£.10 an acre; pretty equal, being as good after the ashes as after the dung. After the 
potatoes, levelled the trenches, dug it, and sowed wheat ; the crop six barrels an acre ; 
barley, ten barrels ; oats, nine barrels ; then left it for meadow ; the value two pounds 
an acre.” 

This improvement has remained ever since in the state described above, and has never Present state of this 
received any manure whatever, though part of it was formerly so wet that it yielded nothing 1ID P rovemeQt 
but bog-berries ; it is still called the “ feog-berry meadow.” 

No. 3. “ Another piece of bog of the same sort, light and spongy, drained, and then Extract from 
manured with clayey limestone gravel, mixed with ditch earth. In the summer, planted Mr. Young's Tour, 
potatoes ; the crop, 3 5 barrels an acre ; then dug for oats, six barrels an acre ; meadow ever 
since, and perfectly good ; would let at one pound ten shillings an acre.” 

This field, which is called the “ Rushy Bog,” contains seven acres ; it has been reclaimed Present state. 

48 years ; it was broken up this year for the first time, and manured for potatoes ; the crop 
very good; its present value about £. 2. 10s. per acre. 

No. 4. “ Another Bog of the same sort, perfectly well drained, manured with lime, Extract from 
“ 80 barrels an acre, at four pence per barrel; planted potatoes, the crop not worth digging; Mr. Young’s Tour. 

“ dug it for oats, the crop not worth reaping ; then left it in grass, which was indifferent, 

“ not worth more than five shillings an acre.” 

This part is still less good than any of the foregoing ; it has never received any additional Present state of No. 4. 
manure ; it is now in tolerably good pasture, but the grass is of a blue colour, and looks 
unhealthy. It may be doubted whether this is occasioned by the want of efficacy in the 
manure, as above described, or whether it be owing to an admixture of Bog iron ore, which 
this part of the Bog contains in great quantity. 

No. 5. “ Another experiment was on the same sort of Bog, which, when well drained, Extract from 
■ u was manured in spring with limestone gravel, and then with marl instead of dung, and Ur - Youn 6’s Tour. 

“ planted with potatoes ; the crop worth four pounds an acre ; then dug it for oats, the crop 
,l six barrels ; and then left it to grass, worth one pound five shillings an acre.” 


409. 


• See Young’s Tour in Ireland, page 238. 
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No. 6. “ Another experiment, the same as the preceding, except lime instead of marl- 
“ the effect in every respect on a par with the marl ; neither of them yielded half the 
{t produce which dung or ashes would have done.” 

No. 7. “ Another Bog of the same sort was, after draining, manured with limestone 
u gravel, and then with the scouring of ditches and earth to the amount of three inches 
“ and a half deep on the surface; expense in all, four pounds an acre; then left and 
“ nothing more done to it; very good grass the next season, worth for grazing 18 s. an 
“ acre.” 


No. 8. “ Another spongy Bog drained, and then well gravelled at £.2. 10s. left so for 
“ three years; scarce any grass came, the heath still remaining; planted potatoes on it 
“ without any dung or other additional manure, the crop £.4. an acre ; then dug it smooth 
u and nothing sown in it, but came immediately to very good pasture, worth 15 s. an 
“ acre.” 


Present state of the 
Improvements, Nos. 
6 , 7, ic 8 . 


Colour and specific 
jn-avify of reclaimed 
Bog soil. 


Bog plantations at 
Woodlawn. 


I shall class Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 together, as I was not able to discover exactly the par- 
ticular situations to which those numbers referred; they were however in different parts 
of what now forms two large fields. These fields have now been reclaimed thirty-five years ■ 
they have within the last four years gone through a course of tillage ; the two first crops 
were turnips, manured with compost formed of ten loads of stable dung, and the remainder 
cleanings of ditches and limestone gravel, at the rate of 40 loads (7 cwt. each) per acre each 
year; the crops were excellent; the field was last year laid down (without manure) by a 
crop of oats with clover and rye-grass ; the oat crop tolerably good, and the clover and 
rye-grass, particularly the clover, is very good. Several other extensive Bog fields have 
been improved within the last 20 years, which are all, except one, No. 8, in meadow and 
pasture both excellent; No. 8 Avas this year sown with turnips ; the crop (excepting where 
some water lodged) is very good ; it has been reclaimed 18 years. 0 

The soil of these reclaimed Bogs, when first turned up, is of a dark brownish colour • its 
specific gravity, when com oared with earthy soils, is certainly light, but it is much heavier 
than common Bog-stuff. The whole of the vegetable fibres have disappeared at the surface • 
however, at three feet deep, the mossy structure is still visible. 

The Bog plantations at Woodlawn are all in a very flourishing state; the trees in No . 0 
grow partly on Bog and partly on upland; they have now been planted 55 years. I shall 
describe the size of the trees both on the Bog and upland, which as they are of the same 
age, may afford a tolerably fair comparison between the growth of trees in those different 
situations. 


The average dimensions of the trees are as follow : 
Comparative gruwth of Ash on Bog, i foot 6 inches diameter at base ; at the height of 20 feet. 
)L ° n S Dp ' Ranches off) one foot in diameter. 


where the head 


Observations. 


Ash 00 upland, 2 feet in diameter at base ; at the height of 20 feet, about : foot 4 inches. 
Spruce fir on Bog, 1 foot 4 inches diameter at base ; at the height of 30 feet, 10 inches. 
Spruce fir on upland, 2 feet diameter at base ; at the height of 40 feet, 1 foot. 

Beech on Bog, 1 foot in diameter at base ; at the height of 20 feet, 6 inches. 

Beech on upland, 2 feet in diameter at base ; at the height of 20 feet, 1 foot 4 inches. 


In this plantation, the ash appear to have thriven the best ; the roots of the trees growing 
on the Bog have not shot down, hut have grown quite on the surface ; some of them 

fhTI™ nffi, h rif \ la ' ,e f0tm a etl “ , hllloCk ° f r00ts - above the geh'Kll surface of the Bog ; 
the top of the hillock is covered with soil, hut at the sides the roots appear uncovered ■ they 

*fstem ofTh 1 ” r0MS ’ “ S th ' 7 Me C ° atCd W ' th a S “' 0nS bal ' k > simi ' ar to that which covers 


Process observed pre- 
paratory to the plan- 
tations. 


Average dimension*. 


dimensions with the larch. 660 mUch smaller; a P ruce & are of simiiai 


Preparatory process 
similar to that at 
Woodlawn, 


Plantations on Bog at Belview. 

tbiTtv^'ea^The'trees^nsff 00 "^^ 1 ^ 6 eXtmt; are of different a g“> twenty and 
of Sich t ; Scotch fir Z, luX J u “ h are Sootdl fil - la ''ch, beech, alder, bird, &c. 
or amen the Scotch fir and larch. W pear to have greatly exceeded the othei’s in growth. 

at Woodlfwn^hat -iT h*v ^ t )re P arec * f° r planting, by a mode similar to that adopted 
a potatoe ctoo- the , L ri” 8 ," d the Bog, and afterwards manurinjfor 

P ° e Ct0p> the trees were P> a «ed on the top of the rid|es, after the potatoes were dug 

out; 
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out; in other places trees were planted on the Bog without any preparation, except draining; Tree* planted with wn- 
they have thriven well, but are not so large as those planted on the gravelled Bog. vel so large. 

The Scotch fir of thirty years growth, where they had room, have become very large, Scotch fir of so years 
but the steins are short, seldom exceeding 15 or 16 feet in height; this may give them a 6 rjwtll > 
handsome appearance as ornamental plantations, from their vigorous complexion, and their 
large heads ; but they are much less valuable, on account of the shortness of the timber and 
the quantity of ground they occupy. 

Some of these short-stemmed Scotch fir of thirty years growth, are two feet in diameter 2 feet diameter at stem, 
at base; at the height of sixteen feet (the length of the stem) the diameter is one foot four »nd ift. 4 in. at the* 
inches ; in other places, where the trees have been planted close together, they have grown heigiit of 16 feet - 
much taller, but are less gross ; their average diameter is one foot six inches at base; at the 
height of from 25 to 30 feet, from ten inches to one foot. 

The Scotch fir trees planted twenty years ago, are on an average ten inches diameter at base, Scotch fir of 20 years 
and twenty feet high. The larch trees, where they have been exposed to the northerly F 0 ' vdl . 

and westerly winds, have not succeeded as well as the Scotch fir; they have yielded to the iTrchof” 3o°years ’ 
westerly wind, and many have been killed by the blast ; those planted to the southward standing, average 
and eastward of the plantations have grown well; some of them of thirty years standing diameter 1 ft. 4in. at 
are eighteen inches diameter at base, and forty feet high; their average is about one foot io^eThigb!"' ° 3 ** 
four inches diameter at base, and from 35 to 40 feet high. 

The average of those planted but twenty years, is from ten inches to one foot base, and Observations, 
from 25 to 30 feet in height. The alder, beech, and birch, though planted at the same 
periods with the Scotch fir and larch, are not nearly as huge, even at the south side of the 
plantations ; but alder is very valuable as shelter for other trees, and should always be 
planted to the northern and western edges of Bog plantations. Among these plantations 
there are several opens where single trees have been planted (chiefly Scotch fir) ; in these The grass on the im- 
cases the Bog is covered with excellent grass, which is mowed every year ; in fact the only p|°n t ^ B a us am0l, s lIie 
exterior circumstance by which the reclaimed Bog can be distinguished from the neigh- {hut among the trees ' 
bouring upland is, by observing that the grass growing on the former is much thicker and on the uplaud pian- 
longer, and apparently more luxuriant than that which grows on the upland. utions. 


Plantations of Scotch Fir on Bog at Tomoronco. 

These plantations belong to Sir Richard St. George, Baronet ; they are not large, but 
they are rendered remarkable by their uncommon growth, though planted on Bog merely 
drained, without any other preparation whatever. Scotch fir trees, four years old, were 
planted in the Bog six years ago ; they are now, on an average, nine feet high. When the 
plantation was commenced, the surface of the Bog was covered with heath, which has since 
disappeared, and excellent natural grass has grown^in its place. Adjoining this plantation, 
there was another attempted, nearly at the same time ; the trees, when planted, were older; 
they consisted of Scotch fir, larch, and alder; they have, however, almost universally failed. 
This, at first view, appeared surprising, as the Bog was apparently similarly circumstanced 
with that where the trees succeeded so well, and from which it was separated merely by a 
drain ; but on examining the sides of the drains, 1 found great quantities of Bog iron ore 
(in a decomposed state, containing sulphuric acid), near to the surface. It is not to be 
wondered at that the trees died away in such a soil. As this bed of iron ore seldom exceeds 
six inches in thickness, and is close to the surface, I think it probable that the Bog might 
be made to produce good green crops and grass, by simply ploughing deep enough to 
include the bed of iron ore, and afterwards burning the soil ploughed up. 


Uncommon growth of 
trees ou Bog merely 
drained, without clay, 
gravel or manure. 


Failure of another 
plantation under ap- 
parently similar cir- 
cumstances. 


Reclamation of Bog at Clonfert. 

The improvements on Bog made by the Bishop of Clonfert, though not very extensive. Unpromising appear- 
deserve attention from the very uninviting prospect which they held out previous to their ance and extent of the 
drainage. The Bog of Clonfert, of which they form a part, is very wet, and is deeper Bofi ‘ 
and more extensive than any bog in that part of the country; and, upon the whole, 
exhibits a most unpromising appearance to the reclaimer of Bog. These disadvantages 
have uot disheartened the Bishop of Clonfert; who has effected a valuable improvement by Process draining, lime- 
the common method of draining, and manuring with limestone gravel, or white shell marl, stone, gravel, and whit* 
of which there is inexhaustible quantities along the banks of the Shannon. The crops marl> 
which I saw on the Bog at Clonfert were wheat, ‘oats and hay ; the produce of the wheat Crops.— Wheat, the 
crop was considerable, but the grain small, and not well coloured ; the oats and meadow aild I10t 

were both very good. The bog-fields are for the most part surrounded by double ditches, duce'considerabft 0 " 
and plantations have been made, without any manure, in the spaces between them; die oats and meadow, very 
trees appear to be in a thriving state, particularly the Scotch fir, birch and poplar. roanded^y phmV^' 

The Bishop of Clonfert has not preserved any account of the money that has been ex- tl00s “> a thriving state, 
pended on this reclaimed Bog, which prevents my entering more minutely into the detail of account preserved 
those improvements. I have been more fortunate at Hodson’s Bay; and I think the fol- “mprovc'menu. 0t 
lowing account of the improvements at that place will be found interesting and instructive 
to all improvers of Bog. 


Improvements at Hodson’s Bay. 

The Bog Improvements at Hodson’s Bay were commenced in the year 1797, on a small improvement com- 
scale; but Mr. Hodson, finding it much to his advantage, has continued, every succeeding menced im?97 on a 
year, to reclaim a fresh piece of red bog: 

409. The yearsmee. 
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Somewhat drier than 
other Red Bogs. 


Dimensions and num- 
ber of drains. 


lieldsdivided by drains 
into rectangles of about 
SJ acres each field, ei- 
pense of draining, 

7 ». per acre. 


Process of improre- 
First year. 


Second year. 


Tliird year. 

Rye found preferable 
on Bog to oats or 


Fourth year, meadow. 
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The Bog of Hodson’s Bay forms part of the great Bog of Curraghmore; it is now how- 
ever, separated from it by the road from Athlone to Roscommon. On examining 1 those 
parts which still remain unreclaimed, I found them to he exactly similar to other red bo®s 
both in composition and depth. They are, however, much drier than is usual : this is owin® 
to the road drains which have carried off a great portion of the water, and have conse- 
quently rendered the present drainage much less expensive. 

The dimensions and number of the drains which Mr. Hodson has found sufficient for the 
drainage of his Bog are, — 

First. — Discharging drains 4 feet top, 1 foot 6 inches bottom, and 3 feet deep ; these 
drains, with an allowance for second and third cleaning, cost him but sixpence a perch of 
seven yards lineal. 

Second. — Surface drains, two feet top, one foot bottom, and one foot six inches deep, with 
the above allowances. These drains stood Mr. Hodson in but three-pence a perch. 

The discharging drains are cut through the bog in the direction of the fall, and are placed 
at the distance of one hundred yards from each other ; the surface drains are cut at right 
angles to the discharging drains, and ai;e placed at the distance of two hundred and fifty 
yards from each other. These drains divide the bog into rectangular fields of nearly 3^ 
Irish acres. The expense per acre of this drainage amounts to but seven shillings. Though 
the system of drains, as above described, may appear very trifling, they have answered per- 
fectly well in the bog of Hodson’s Bay ; but they could not be expected to have any con- 
siderable effect in an extensive wet bog. 

Mr. Hodson’s mode of reclaiming Bog. 

After the bog had become sufficiently solid by draining, Mr. Hodson drew out and spread 
600 loads (each 6 cwt.) of limestone gravel of excellent quality, at three-pence per load, 
which is equal to £. 7. 10s. per acre. In addition to this, he also drew out from Athlone 
60 loads of stable dung, which cost him £.4. 10s. The dung was not intended to reclaim 
the bog; as Mr. Hodson considers the limestone gravel fully adequate to that purpose* 
but solely to increase the value of the first crop, which is always potatoes, and yields on an 
average 28 barrels of 42 stone per acre. 

The second year Mr. Hodson again covers the surface of the bog with limestone gravel 
at the rate of 200 loads per acre; this cost him £.2. 10s. He also lays out 30 loads of 
stable dung, which stands him in £.2. 5 s. He then plants a second crop of potatoes, which 
is always superior in quantity and quality to the first ; the average product being 40 barrels 
of apple potatoes of 42 stone. 

The third year Mr. Hodson lays down the Bog with rye and grass seeds. He prefers 
rye to oats or barley, as it never fails. He has found by experience that oats run too 1 much 
to straw, and that the grain never fills ; and that barley, unless in very particular seasons 
yields a very moderate return. The produce of the rye crop, he found, on an average, to be’ 
eight barrels of twenty stone to the acre, and also two ton 8 cwt. of straw ; which might be 
sold on an average for two guines a ton at Athlone ; and Hodson’s Bay is nearly three miles 
distant from that town. Mr. Hodson, however, makes use of his straw for manure. 

The fourth year, meadow, which is always excellent. 

The following Account of the several items of Outlay, when contrasted with the Returns, 
will place the matter m a clear point of view. 


Dr. — or Outlay. 

First Year: 

Draining, per acre 

Drawing out and spreading 600 loads of limestone gravel, 
each load 6 cwt. at three-pence per - 
Ditto - - 60 loads of stable dung - 
Planting potatoes - 
Digging and gathering ditto - 

Seed, 4 barrels of 16 stone each barrel, 42 stone at 10 s. per 
Contingencies - 

Total Expenses of the First Year - 
Second Year : 

Drawing out 200 loads of gravel as above - 

Ditto - - stable dung, 30 loads - 

Planting potatoes ______ 

Digging and gathering ditto - 
Seed, as above - 
Contingencies - - _ 

Total Expenses of Second Year - - 
Carried forward - - 


£. s. d 

£. «. d. 

07 — 


7 i 0 — 


4 10 — 


2 8 — 


28 — * 


2 3 10 


1 


- 

20 6 10 

2100 


250 


1 16 0 


28 — 


2 0 — 


0 10 — 


- 

n 9 — 

- 

31 15 10 
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Brought forward - - 
Third Year: 

Levelling potatoe ridges and sowing rj r e - 
Sowing hay-seed 

Seed, rye, one barrel of 20 stone - 
Eight barrels hay-seed, at 4 s. per - 
Reaping and threshing - 
Contingencies 

Total Expenses of the Third Year - - 
Fourth Year: 

Meadow, no expense ; after which Mr. Hodson has let the] 
bog for three years, at £.5 per acre, or for £.1. 105. 
per acre on a lease of 2 x years 

Total Expense of Four Years Cultivation - - 


Cr. — or, Return. 


<£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 
31 15 10 


2 — . — 

— 10 — 

1 12 — 

1 9 — 

— 7 — 


“ 38 13 10 


First Year: 

28 barrels of potatoes, common kind, generally white po- 
tatoes, each barrel 42 stone, at 10s. per - 

Second Year : 

40 barrels of 42 stone, apple potatoes at 14 s. per - 
Third Year : 


14 

28 


8 barrels of rye, 20 stone per barrel, at £. 1 per 
2 ton 8 cwt. of straw, at 2 guineas per 

Fourth Year: 


8 

5 10 — 


Meadow lets for -------- 

Total amount of Return on the Crops of Four Years 
Total Expenditure on Four Y ears Cultivation - 
Profit of one Acre of Bog for Four Years - 


5 

60 10 — 
38 13 !0 
21 16 2 


From the foregoing statement it appears, that Mr. Hodson has a return of £.5. 9s. per p ro fi t3 „ !s ; 
acre per annum profit on his reclaimed bog for four years ; and further, that the bog is at forcgoUig process? ' * 
the end of that period of such value as to let as meadow ground for three years at the rate 
of £.5 per acre per annum ; or if let on a lease of 21 years at £. 1. 10 s. per acre. 


A man of the name of Quigley, who lives on the north side of Barrymore Hill, pays three Reclaimed Soviet 
guineas per acre for reclaimed Bog of similar quality to Mr. Hodson’s ; with the exception, a lease of 21 years, for 
that Mr. Hodsou’s Bog has excellent limestone gravel close to it, and Quigley has none ; yet 3 s“' Deas per’ acre 
this man appears to be perfectly satisfied with bis bargain, and says be would be sorry to P er “ nuun1, 
part with it. He has a lease of 21 years. 

Plantations at Hodson’s Bay. 

These plantations were commenced eleven years ago ; they consist of Scotch fir, larch, Plantations made 
spruce fir, birch, alder, oak, ash, and Canadian poplar. The trees were planted partly on eleven years ago; 
prepared potatoe ground, and partly on drained red bog. Those in the potatoe ground were 
planted after the digging of the first crop in the furrows ; and the other crops, viz. the 
second potatoe crop and the rye and grass followed in the same manner as if the trees were 
not planted ; and as there was uo ploughing (every thing being done by the spade) the trees 
were not injured. The larch and Scotch fir have succeeded the best. Larch planted eleven Larcll and Sco|c|i ^ 
years, are fourteen feet high, and four inches diameter at base; Scotch fir of equal standing, succeeded best, 
twelve feet high, and six inches in diameter at base; the other trees are much smaller, except 
the Canadian poplar, which grows remarkably fast. The trees planted on the unprepared bog 
are Scotch fir and birch ; as yet they appear to have thriven nearly as well as on the prepared 
bog. 

I am indebted to Mr. Hodson for the chief part of the details contained in the above 
description of his improvements on bog ; fearing, however, that I might have misunder- 

409. Q q q stood 
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stood him iu any point, I have submitted the foregoing paper to his consideration, and he 
returned it to me in its present state as perfectly correct. 

Reclaimed Bog on the West side of the Shannon close to Athlone. 

The upland on the west side of the River Shannon, in the neighbourhood of the town of 
n Athlone, is entirely composed of ridges of limestone gravel, with scarcely any vegetable 
mould on the surface ; manure is thrown away on such a soil, as, owing to the very 'porous 
stratum below, it disappears after one crop. This circumstance led the inhabitants of Athlone 
^ to attempt improving the bog at the base of the gravel hills, and the result has surpassed their 
most sanguine expectations ; I was not able to ascertain the period when these bog improve- 
ments were commenced, but they are not of very ancient date. The extent of the im- 
provement to the south of the fort of Athlone is 260 Irish acres, or 416 English acres 
which sets on an average at three guineas per Irish acre; that to the north of the fort, as far 
as the hill of Barrymore, sets on an average for £. 3 an acre, whilst the upland hills only 
let at the rate of £. i 10s. per acre. The chief manures used in reclaiming these bogs, is 
dung from Athlone; and where the bog is near the hills limestone gravel is also used. 
The rotation of crops is exactly similar to Mr. Hodson’s, except that oats are substituted 
g for rye. The difficulty of procuring long leases, is the only impediment to the great exten- 
sion of the bog improvements in the neighbourhood of Athlone. 


Number and Dimensions of Drains proposed. * 

In laying out drains for the improvement of the bogs contained in the district of the 
River Suck, I have followed exactly the system I recommended in my second report on the 
district of the River Barrow ; which is as follows: The first class are main drains, which are 
placed in the lowest situations. Their dimensions are proposed to be fourteen feet top, two 
feet bottom, and twelve feet deep ; but these large drains are never required, except when a 
number of minor drains are necessarily pointed to a situation where there is no natural 
stream ; this so rarely occurs, that iu the whole district of the River Suck, I have not found it 
necessary to lay out any main drains. Into the main drains, smaller ones, which I have called 
minor drains, are proposed to be cut, generally obliquely from the summits of the bogs to 
the main drains, or the natural streams, so as to take advantage of the greatest possible 
fall: their dimensions are nine feet top, one foot bottom, and eight feet deep: These minor 
drains are proposed to be carried at the distance of a quarter of an Irish mile from each 
other. Intermediate between the minor drains, it is proposed to cut drains of still smaller 
dimensions ; viz. six feet top, one foot bottom, and live feet deep ; and further at right 
angles to the minor and intermediate drains, a system of cross drains of similar dimensions 
with the intermediate drains, is proposed to be carried 280 yards asunder, which would divide 
the bog into square fields of ten Irish acres. 

The third class of drains being surface drains, are intended to divide the ten-acre fields 
into three parts, by two drains, to be cut parallel to the minor and intermediate drains 
that is, in the direction of the fall. The whole of the foregoing drains, if executed, would 
divide the bog into rectangular patches 280 yards long by 93* broad, which is equal to 
Irish acres. 

The dimensions of the surface-drains are four feet top, one foot bottom, and three feet 
deep. 


REP. IV. Mr. Richard Griffith, junior, on the Mountains of Dublin and Wicklow ; general 
Observations on Mountains; Fiorin Grass, &c. 


Mr. Griffith on the Mountains of Dublin and Wicklow. 

THE rapid rise in the price of corn, and in fact of all agricultural produce, has of late 
years, induced some gentlemen to attempt the improvement of boggy and waste lands ; and 
essays, proving the benefit which would accrue from such improvements, have appeared 
in the Transactions of many of the Agricultural Societies in the United Kingdom. rr 

Most of these Essays have laid down rules for reclaiming the lands of which they treat- 
hut those rules are not in general applicable in detail to the improvement of the Wicklow 
mountains, which differ in climate and local circumstances from all other uncultivated 
districts with which I am acquainted. These peculiarities will be described at length in the 
progress of the Report ;— they consist chiefly in the facility of access to the uncultivated 
parts, by means of roads, the vicinity of highly improved lands and industrious inhabitants ; 
the frequent occurrence of beds of limestone gravel and marl, the best manure for the 
amelioration of mountain soils; and, lastly, the uncommon mildness of the climate. 

It is impossible to lay down any system of improvement, which is equally applicable to 
the reclamation of a flat mountain summit, a steep declivity, a deep valley, or the several 
approximations to each of these extremes ; a few general observations may however prove 
beneficial. 


* In my Report on the Eastern Division of District No. (I,) I have given a Section of the form, and description of the 
process which I should recommend to be adopted in sinking main drabs. See page S3, First Report of Commissioners 
fbr Drainage oi Bogs ra Ireland. 
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If the summit of a mountain be flat and boggy, the first object should be to drain it; the (5.) 

mode of effecting which will depend on whether the moisture be occasioned by condensed EXTRACTS 

vapours, or by springs of water issuing from fissures in the rock ; if the latter, the direction from the Appendixes to 
and dip of the stratification of the mountain should first be ascertained, as by this know- preceding Reports. 

ledge we shall be enabled to determine the proper situation and direction. of intercepting v J 

drains, to cut oft' the wafer from the springs, and discharge it into the nearest valley, or Rep. IV. 

make use of it for irrigation, if it be thought advisable. In many instances, these in- Mr. Griffith, junior. 

tercepting drains will be found sufficient; but if they are not, surface-drains one foot deep, 

and as narrow as they can be made, should be cut from 20 to 50 yards asunder. In cases 

■where there are no springs, these latter, with proper discharging drains, are all that is 

requisite. 

Having effected the draining, the next object is to consider the nature aud depth of the 
bog or moory soil, and the immediate substratum ; if the bog or moor yield yellow or red 
ashes when burned, the drain-surface should be ploughed, aud afterwards gathered into 
heaps, and burned ; this being done, the ashes should be spread, and grass-seeds sown ; the 
result will be, excellent pasture in the course of two years. If the ashes be white, clay 
from beneath the bog should be mixed with the turf, previous to burning; but this will not 
answer, owing to the increased expense, if the bog exceed 3 feet in depth. 

On the precipitous sides of mountains, where ploughing would be difficult, I should re- 
commend that intercepting drains be cut nearly on a level along the face of the declivity, 
to catch the water which may fall from the summit, and these drains will be found sufficient, 
without other aid, to render the surface comparatively fertile, as I have observed a much 
greater natural tendeucy to the growth of grass on the sides of mountains than on flat 
bogs. 

In the bottom of deep valleys any species of cultivation may be followed, as the soil is 
generally capable of producing every kind of grain; however, great care is here requisite 
to render the drainage perfect, and in all instances, catch-water drains must be cut along 
the base of the declivities to intercept the water falling from the mountain sides ; limestone 
gravel or marl is frequently met with in the valleys ; where the surface is boggy, it is gene- 
rally of the compact kind, which yields red ashes, a manure superior to all others for the 
productions of green crops. 

There is one general observation, which is equally applicable to all uncultivated mountains 
and valleys; viz. that all situations are capable of improvement where the soil is deep and 
wet, and where water can be removed at pleasure ; but in those places where the soil is dry 
and light, little can be done, except by irrigation, and that will not be found to answer 
unless water be in abundance, which rarely happens in such cases. 

Fiorin Grass. 

This most useful grass, first brought into notice by the indefatigable exertions of 
Dr. Richardson, has lately acquired so much celebrity in the agricultural world, that I think 
it necessary to say a few words respecting its nature and properties ; especially as the greater 
part of the flat moory valleys and gentle declivities of the uncultivated mountains of the 
county of Wicklow, seem peculiarly adapted to its production. 

Many experiments have already been made on the cultivation of this grass, some of 
which have been unsuccessful, from various causes, but generally from the ignorance of ex- 
perimentors, in planting grasses which were not the true Agrostis Stolenifera or Fiorin grass; 
indeed great difficulty appears to exist in distinguishing it, even amongst botanists, from, 
the Agrostis Alba ; which, though similar in many of its external characters, possesses none 
of the nutritive properties for which the true Fiorin grass has obtained such just celebrity. 

Dr. Thornton, a Member of the Royal College of Physicians in London, has lately written 
a Paper in “ The Farmer’s Journal on this subject : 1 shall extract that part of it which de- 
scribes the distinguishing characteristics of the Agrostis Stolenifera and Agrostis Alba ; aud 
which points out also a difference in the Fiorin grass itself, which cannot be too carefully at- 
tended to in its cultivation. 

“ In the Stolenifera , the fibres are very much branched ; in the Alba, they descend 
straight ; in the Stolenifera the vagina of the leaves, or that which covers the culm, is 
striated or furrowed ; and in the Alba, smooth : the stipules of the Stolenfera are many- 
cleft; in the Alba, bifid ; valves of the calyx in the Stolenifera are acute; in the Alba, ob- 
tuse ;. petals in the Stolenifera obtuse ; in the Alba, acute ; if awned, the arista of the Stole- 
nifera arises at the base ; in the Alba, near the apex : to which we may add, stem hollow 
betwixt the points, which are closer and fewer. Alba, solid and more distant Stolenifera : 
which last circumstance accounts for its containing such a quantity of saccharine matter, 
like the sugar-cane, and being so tenacious of life, for when cut, after several months it 
will look green, and even vegetate, if hung up in the house. It is this circumstance which 
renders this grass such excellent winterfood, instead of turnips and carrots, and so salubrious 
to cattle, and which will account for Doctor Richardson’s making hay, or rather cutting 
down this grass in the month of November. It is said, by Mr. Curwen, to yield 20 tons of 
green food yearly per acre.” 

“ In the Subscription Botanic Garden of Mr. Salisbury, in Sloane-street, the Agrostis 
Alba and Stolenifera are placed in patches near each other, and the Irish Fiorin grass in an- 

409. other 
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(5.) other place: and all the gardeners there are persuaded, that the Irish and English Florin 

EXTRACTS glasses essentially differ ; and the least observant eye must remark a superior degree of per- 
from the Appendixes to fection in the former grass ; and all those who have examined Doctor Richardson’s specimen, 
preceding Reports, notice a great superiority over such grasses as have beeu sold at even five shillings a plant 
— J and distributed over the country as the true Fiorin grass, collected at Bagshot Heath, and 
Rep. IV. other parts: I believe it to be a distinct variety ; and it is of the utmost importance that 
Mr. Griffith, juuior. Doctor Richardson should stand or fall by the grass he has cultivated ; and the world is 
much indebted to that philanthropist for the vast pains he has taken to diffuse a true know- 
ledge of the subject. 

According to the analysis made by the Honourable Mr. George Knox, Fiorin grass con- 
tains 25 per cent of very sweet nutritious matter soluble in water, of which ten per cent 
appears to be saccharine matter, or a substance very much resembling sugar. From one 
pound of the sweet extract, when properly fermented and distilled, four ounces of strong 
spirits, specific gravity 930, were obtained, which is in the proportion of one ounce measure 
of spirit for every pound of grass. This product Was obtained from experiments made on a 
small scale: when tried on a larger, six pounds of grass was found to produce one pint of 
. moderately strong spirit, in flavour very much resembling whiskey, but of the two, rather 
preferable. Sir Humphry Davy has also been lately engaged in making comparative expe- 
riments on the grasses. His results, as I have been informed, fortheyarenot yet published, do 
not exactly coincide with those ofMr.Knox. From 1,000 parts of Fiorin grass, Sir Humphry 
Davy obtained 76 parts of nutritive matter, of which 64 was mucilage, or starch, 8 sugar, 1 
gluten, and 3 extract. Fertile meadow grass and sweet-scented soft grass, were the only 
ones that produced more nutritive matter than fiorin ; 78 parts in 1,000 were the product of 
the former, and 82 of the latter, but neither of them gave so much sugar, the first yielding 
Jive parts, and the latter four. From these data it appears, that Fiorin grass, though inferior 
to the foregoing in the quantity of nutritious matter, is greatly superior in the quantity of 
Saccharine matter; and if Sir Humphry Davy’s experiments had been made on Doctor 
Richardson’s Fiorin grass, which, as already observed,' is superior to the English, it is pro- 
bable that his results would have agreed with Mr. Knox’s, and if so, it would have ap- 
pealed that the quantity of nutritious as well as saccharine matter contained in the Fiorin 
grass, would greatly exceed that of any of the other grasses. 


There appears to be great variety of opinion as to the proper situations for planting Fiorin 
grass. Doctor Richardson seems to think it will flourish every where, even on the .summits 
of lofty inouutaius. This, I fear, is rather doubtful ; and whenever tiie experiment is tried 
it should be conducted with the greatest care and skill, as so much prejudice exists against 
the introduction of every thing which is new, that any want of success in experiments made 
on Fiorin, may prove highly injurious to its general adoption : in such cases, few enquiries 
are made as to the peculiar soil or situation, in which the experiment has failed, or the mode 
of cultivation that may have caused its failure; but the general impression remains, that 
Fiorin grass does not merit the high character it has obtained. 


In preparing the soil for this grass, the greatest care should be taken to keep it clean 
and free from weeds, otherwise the young plants, whioh are very delicate, will be destroyed ; 
but if kept perfectly free from other plants in the beginning, it will soon extend itself and 
mat on the surface, to the total exclusion of other grasses or weeds : moist situations appear 
to be peculiarly adapted to its growth ; it is therefore superior to all others for reclaimed 
.Bogs, moor, or water meadows ; but if highly manured, immense crops of it may be ob- 
tained on dry upland ; and where distillation is the object, it is probable that grass so 
obtained will be found superior to that raised on moist situations. 


The best preparation of Bog or moor for this grass, is burning the surface. On upland, it 
should be planted in drills, after a potatoe or turnip crop. The grass should be cut down 
about the end of October, aucl care should be taken to expose it to the wind for a 
tew days, to prevent any ill effects arising from the putrefaction of the sheath and side 


REP. IV.— Mr. Richard Griffith, junior, , on Tyrawley in Mayo, and Tyrerah in Sligo; 
probable origin of Bogs, &c. 

Mr. Richard Griffith, junior, one the Baronies of Tyrawley and Tyreragb. 

the^mhemTiZefr'l- 11 * J he b T d *g? ,°f- S real Intone valley may be traced on 
L„Xd u Wid from Dublin Bay, and passing by Nav.m, Granard and 

bar s The loulhern h" ““ b , ha ° n . 0 ' 1 ' a ttenvards by Boyle to Coloolley, Fo.vford, andCastle- 

iV Massing bTemroJ V* “ taced ' « there are «««1 ramifications from 
passing by narrow isthmuses between primary and other formations. 

dr^rf fmm^h 8 ^ 310 f r0D » B *y, the southern boundary may be described by a lin e 

KUdl to Hr • tl,r ““S h Newcastle and the Red Hill, in the county of 

iU this „h~ 1 Wl " cb , I , S T “ iles ,0 ‘breast of Carlow, on the river Barrow, 
country of I n llme * to, ! e val! «V becomes very narrow, and passes between the granite 
o^er it"' W : n Cai ; 0H >. whlch 11 overlays and the Kilkenny coal district, which lays 

co.mtotfKiSto^’1^^ Va% e * pMds ' “ d aftel,aris broaches off into the 

Commencing 
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Commencing again at Carlow, the boundary of the limestone valley passes four miles to (5.) 
the south of Athy, from whence it again ramifies into the county of Tipperary, forming a EXTRACTS 

valley, almost twelve miles wide, between the coal district and the Slieve Bloom mountains, from the Appendix rt to 
From Mountmelliclc the limestone boundary may be traced to the west by Ballybog, Dun- preceding Reports. 
ken-in, and having crossed Lough Derg by Woodfort anti Toberdony to Galway Bay, from N — — 
whence, turning northwards, the boundary liue passes through Lough Corril and Lough 
IVles It, to Castlebar. Mr - Grl!filh - 

This great limestone valley, which includes one-fourth part of Ireland, contains above seven 
hundred thousand acres of Red Bog, the whole of which is improveable; for in every instance 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Bogs, the best possible manure, viz. limestone 
gravel, is found. This is a fact of very great importance, and should never be forgotten by 
those who, at a future period, may latte into consideration the general improvement of the 
Bogs of Ireland. 

It is singular that the boundaries of the great limestone valley, as above described, should 
so nearly coincide with the boundaries you have given, in your First Report to Parliament, 
of the great belt which crosses Ireland from east to west, and which, according to your state- 
ment, contains six-sevenths of the Bogs of this country *. 

In the foregoing pages I have given a geological outline of the baronies of Erris, Tyraw- 
ley, and Burrishoole, in the county of Mayo, and Tyreragh in the county of Sligo. The 
descriptions are for the most part very general; but I had neither time nor opportunity 
of making any very particular observations; my object in putting it forth is merely to give 
some idea of the geology of a country, which, in its present state, is nearly inaccessible, and 
which has never before been visited by any geologist. 

The mountainous district of Erris and Tyrawley contains altogether about 295,000 Irish, 
or 477,850 English acres, of which about 94,000 Irish, or 152,260 Irish acres, are in a state 
of cultivation, or covered -with sand; 06,000 Irish, or 155,500 English acres, are nearly 
unproductive mountain; and 105,000 Irish, or 170,090 English acres, are unprofitable 
xea Bog. 

Tn considering what may be the specific difference between the deep lowland Bogs, Probable origin of the 
contained in the great limestone valley of Ireland, already described, and that usually met 
with in mountainous districts, we are naturally led to the consideration of first causes. 

Most authors who have lately written on the subject of peat moss, have agreed, that this 
substance will only vegetate at a low temperature, and where water is present. Admitting 
this to be the fact, all Bogs must necessarily have had the same origin ; that is, wherever 
they have grown, temperature must have been at a low degree, and water, more or less 
abundant, must have been present : but Bogs are found in situations so very dissimilar, that 
we are next led to the consideration of the causes which equally induced the growth of the 
substance on the summit of a mountain, and on the surface of a country moderately elevated 
above the sea. 

It is now generally known, that nearly the whole of the surface of the great limestone 
valley of Ireland is covered by a stratum, of various thickness, of limestone gravel ; and that 
all the Bogs contained therein are surrounded by steep ridges of bills, formed of this 
substance, which prevent the immediate discharge of the waters into the nearest river. 

I mentioned this circumstance in the first Report which I had the honour of laying before you ; 
and it has been corroborated by the Reports of all the Engineers that have been employed 
in levelling and surveying the Bogs, both on the east and west sides of the river Shannon. 

These gravel ridges, which were probably forme d by eddies at the time of the general 
flood, created an interruption in the currents of the waters, and thereby caused the formation 
of vast shallow lakes between the ridges of limestone gravel : in the stagnant lakes, mosses 
and other aquatic plants vegetated ; for in the climate of Ireland, the temperature of 
stagnant water, at the level of the sea, is sufficiently low to induce the growth or" moss 
during nine months in the year. 

The growth of aquatics on elevated land, in this country, is rarely interrupted ; the 
temperature is at all times low, and the slowness of evaporation, which is the consequence 
of a low temperature, leaves sufficient moisture, even on the sides of mountains, to induce 
the growth of moss in such situations ; but the quantity of stagnant moisture in those places 
is trifling, when compared with the supposed shallow lakes which originally caused the 
growth of lowland Bogs. 

It may be observed, that the depths of mountain and lowland Bogs are very different ; 
the former rarely exceeds six feet, whilst the average of the latter amounts to twenty, and 
is sometimes more than forty feet in depth. This may at first sight appear extraordinary; 
for if my argument be correct, it is certain that the shallow Bog must have commenced its 
growth immediately subsequent to the formation of the mountains, and that the growth of 
the deep or lowland Bogs was commenced at a much later period ; but it should be recol- 
lected, that moss will grow in some situations much more quickly r than in others ; and there 


* The belt is contained between a line drawn from Sligo. See First Report of Commissioners for improve- 

Wicklow head to Galway, aud another from Howth to ment of Bogs, it c. page 4. 

4og. • R r r have 
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EXTRACTS 
from the Appendixes to 
preceding Reports. 


have been instances (one of which I have mentioned iu my Report on the district of the 
River Suck) of the growth of moss in lowland Bog amounting to two inches in a year for 
twenty years. This rapid growth of moss may perhaps be attributed to the great abundance 
of stagnant water which is always present in the lowland Bogs, excepting in the hottest of 
the summer months. 


REP. IV. 
'Mr. Griffith. 


Mountain Bog is much denser than lowland moss ; this is the natural consequence of the 
difference in the rapidity of the growth of each. 


REP. IV. — Mr. Nimmo on the Bogs of Galway, West of Lough Corrib ; various modes 
of culture, with comparison of expense. 


Mr. Nimmo on the Bogs of Galway, West of Lough Corrib. 


Of the Cultivation of Bog. 

I am perfectly convinced, from all that I have seen, that any species of Bog is by tillage 
and manure capable of being converted into soil, fit for the support of plants of every de- 
scription; and with due management, perhaps the most fertile that can be submitted to the 
operations of the farmer. 

Green crops, such as rape, cabbages, and turnips, &c. may be raised with the greatest 
success on firm bog, with no other manure than the ashes of the same soil. Permanent 
meadows may be formed on Bog, more productive than on any other soil. Timber may be 
raised, especially firs, larch, spruce, and all the aquatics on deep Bog, and the plantations 
are fenced at little expense; and with a due application of manure, every description of 
white crops may be raised upon Bog ; and I know no soil from which they can be extracted 
without it. 

There is this advantage in the cultivation of Bog, that any species of soil will act as a 
manure to. it, even the siliceous sand of Renvill having that effect; but this admixture of 
foreign soil, though highly beneficial, is not essential to the improvement of Bog ; fallowing 
and manure, such as dung or lime, will convert the Bog-stuff itself into a soil,' and extract 
large crops from it; so that there is nothing desperate in the cultivation of Bog upon the 
basis of a rock. 


Bog-stuff is also of great value as a manure, either by mixing it in compost with kelp, 
lime, or dung, or by soaking it with putrid or salt water, or even rain or river water, provided 
its texture is well broken. In the limestone counties round Lough Corrib, the lower part of 
the Bog-stuff or “moreen,” as it is called, is much used as manure, after being some time 
■exposed to air and moisture. Turf ashes are also well known as a valuable manure, either 
on firm Bog or clayey upland. 

The first operation necessary in the cultivation of Bogs, is drainage. It should be so 
managed, as to have also the effect of inclosing ; and in most cases it may be made to 
facilitate the formation of roads and small canals, on the application of water. 

Where the bogs have much inequality of surface, the position of drains and inclosures 
will be regulated by circumstances ; care must always be taken to cut off the upper and 
foreign water, by a catch-drain under the banks, ere it spread on any part of the level bog 
and to have an appropriate channel for carrying off the water from every hollow on the 
surface. J 


Bog-stuff being impermeable to water, cannot be drained through the under strata. 

In the greater level bogs, I would still recommend a subdivision into square compartments 
of ten acres each, by ditches or drains 6 feet wide at top, and 4 or 5 feet deep. Then small 
cross-drams or furrows, at 7 or 8 perches asunder, parallel to that side which has least fall, 
ot 1 loot wide and a foot or more in depth, giving them a fall in the bottom, if there be 
none m ground. 


file drains must be allowed, especially in wet bogs, to run for ayear or two ere any thing 
farther be attempted; they must be annually scorned, and preserved of their proper depth. ° 

If dung is to be had, the best system is undoubtedly to plant potatoes, either in beds or 
diills , (he furrows running down the lall, will complete the drainage, and the manipulations 
of the potatoe-crop hasten the formation of the soil; oi-instetd of potatoes, a crop of 
turnips, canots or greens, may be taken. * * 


A slight addition of dung gives a second crop of potatoes, for which, if the former was 
m beds, the furrows must now be changed to complete the formation of the soil. , 

The trenches being then levelled, so as not to bury the improved soil, the land is sown 
w,th a white crop, as oats, rye, wheat, &c. laid down with grass seeds; and when” 
grass, a top-dressing ot lime, gravel, earth orsand applied. After 3 or 4 years meadow 
and pasture, it is again broken up, and the second rotation of Crops will greasy exceed the 


Estimate 
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Estimate of the Outlay and Return of the First Rotation for the system of Potatoes and 

Manure on a Ten Acre Field. f r 


80 perches boundary drain, at 1 s. - 
160 perches cross drains, at 1 \d. - - - - ; 

Trenching and forming ridges, 5/. per acre 
Twenty tons dung or sea-weed, per acre 5 s. 

Seed 2 L per acre ------- 

Planting, earthing, digging, &c. 5/. 

Total Outlay - - £. 

Return, 7 tons, or 1,120 stones potatoes, per acre at 3 d. 

Second Year Potatoes again. 

Ten tons dung, per acre - 

Seed and labour ------- 

Outlay - - £. 

Return, 1,500 stones potatoes, per acre at 3d. - 

Third Year, White Crop (Oats) with Grass seeds. 
Seed oats, per acre, 1 guinea- - - " 

50 lbs. of clover and rye, grass seed, &c. per ditto - 
Hoeing, harrowing, rolling, &c. 3/. 10 s. per acre - 
Reaping, &c. paid by straw. 

Outlay - - £. 


Return, 200 stone of oats, per acre, at 1 s. 
4th year, meadows, at 5 /• per acre - 
5th ditto, second year - 


Total Return on White Crop, &c. 


Total Outlay and Return for these 5 years 
Top-dressing of lime, coral, gravel, See. which suppose 
to cost 10I. per acre ------ 


Gained in 5 years 


£. s. d. 
4 


50 

50 


175 


25 — - 

70 — • 


1176 

25 

35 


71 7 6 


341 7 6 
100 


441 7 6 
81 2 6 


(5-) 

EXTRACTS 
om the Appendixes to 
preceding Reports. 


Rep. IV. 
Mr. Niramo. 


IOO - 

50 ' 
5 ° ‘ 


Which is more than S per cent, on the capital employed ; suppose 200 1 . 

The land now in pasture will let at 30s. or upwards per acre per annum. 

Where duns is scanty, and earthy limestone gravel to be had, as is the case with so many 
of Yhe Bogs in Connaught and iemster, a top-dressing of that substance should be applied 
as early as possible in the process. ; ifthat is not to be had, then clay burnt , it possible ; ,1 none 
of thaf then any gravel, earth, rotten rock or sand. This will greatly change the vegetation 
on the hog, -and render It good pasture, without much manipulation. If accompanied with 
a dressing^ half half-slacked quick-lime and ol red ashes, the value will be much greater, 
and the preceding rotation of crops may be taken without much farther manuring. 

But the great -original outlay, and the difficulty of transporting these substances over the 
bo“ are serious obSiacles to this system, especially in a country where capital is not abun- 
dant. The means of facilitating it is the proper business of the Engineer. 

Where the foreign soil can be applied, as the alluvion of rivets and streams, it is the 
cheapest of all. . 

The : next best is a water-carriage over the whole surface. I have shewn that this is prac- 
ticable in bogs of any slope, but is particularly adapted to level bogs. 

A nartial water-carriage will be of service when the distance is great ; level canals heing 
run into the bog from' thi gravel pits, and the stuff spread out on the bog by wheelbarrows, 
waggons, &c. 

The different modes of land, carriage require no comment. 


409. 


By 
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(5.) . By none of these methods is it likely that a dressing of an inch in depth can be applied 

extracts under about 8/. per acre, unless the bog be firm, ana very near the gravel. A dressing of 

from the Appendixes to 100 barrels of lime would cost 5 1. or upwards, so that the capital or original outlay in this 
preceding Reports, system may be considered as at least one-half greater than in the former. The returns and 
V r-0 '' ultimate profit will be much the same. 

Mr. Niinnio. When this system is adopted, I would therefore recommend it to be combined with an 
extensive cultivation of rape or turnip on the rest of the bog ; and this to be manured with 
the ashes of the turf, cut away for facilitating the water-carriage. 

This, as observed by Mr. Griffith, is a cheap method of rendering bog productive- 
but instead of pasturing it with sheep, 1 would advise it to be given to soil cattle in the 
house, or in folds, as the raauure produced thereby will be of great service in extendin'' 
the cultivation. 


An acre of rape or turnip will be at least worth 10/. for green food : the expense may 
be as follows : 


£■ s. d. 


Draining, per acre - - - - ' - - - - — 10 — 

Ploughing, &c. - - - - - - -1 

Digging up, burning, and spreading ashes - - - 2 10 — 

Seed 2 s. 6<L harrowing or rolling, Sec. - - - - x 

Cutting and carrying home, or attending sheep, if fed off - 110 — 


£.6 10 — 


If the Bog cannot be ploughed, the expense of digging with spades, and ridging, will 
'Cost about £. 4, but the rape or turnip crop will still cover it. 

The only other system I shall now notice is, that of fallowing and liming. It seems best 
•adapted to those parts of Jar Connaught, 8tc. which are destitute of manure, and where the 
sub-soil is rock. 

In this mode, which has been followed in Scotland with some success, the surface drains 
are first made, and allowed to run for two or three years, when the Bog becomes sufficiently 
firm to bear horses in summer; it is then to be ploughed up, and exposed to the winter 
frosts and -rains: this being repeated several times, so as to pulverize the soil, it is formed 
into broad level ridges, dressed with lime, ploughed for the seed in autumn, and sown in 
spring with oats. A second crop of oats is sometimes taken, and the land laid down in 
grass. After three or four years, break it up again for oats on the lea ; potatoes or turnips, 
with dung; barley, with grass seeds, hay, &c. 

I should by no means recommend those crops of oats, without any manure but lime, 
which are so frequently taken in Scotland. The first crop seldom gives more than the seed ; 
a green crop is certainly far preferable upon Bog at the commencement, and at all events, a 
-dressing of ashes may be given for the first crop, as it -will give a good return, and compen- 
sate for the outlay. 

Perhaps it may be as well to sow grass seeds at once, after fallowing and liming, which will 
soon bring it into good sheep pasture, and after some time, it may bear heavy catde. 


The Expense and Return of this system, may be as follows ; 


1st Year, drainage per acre - - - - - — 'xo 

3d - - ploughing - - - x — 

5th - - three ploughings and harrowings - - 3 — 

40 Barrels Lime, - - at 2 s. 6 d. - - 5 — 

6th - - Oats seeds and labour - - - - 410 

7th - - Ditto, with grass seeds - ditto - - - 7 — 


d. 


Return of First Rotation : 

6th Year, 10 barrels Oats, at 14s. 

7th - - 12 barrels - ditto 

8 th, — 9th Two years Hay - 
loth, — xxih Two years pasture 


Profit on First Rotation - - £. 1. 
*d Rotation : 

12th Year, Oats on the lea, seed, and labour 
13th - - Turnips or potatoes, with manure - 

14th - - Oats, with seeds - 



£. 5. d. 

- 4 xo — 

- 10 

£. 21 10 — 


7 

8 8 — 

6 

2 — 


23 8- 
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Returns, 

12 barrels of Oats 
70 ditto - - Potatoes 
12 ditto - - Oats 
5 Years Hay and Pasture 


Profit of 2d Rotation - - £. 22. 16s. 



£. s. d. 

- 

8 8 — 

- 

17 10 — 

- 

8 8 — 

" 1 

10 

£. 

44 6 — 


(.O 


EXTRACTS 
from the Appendhe* to 
preceding Riports, 


Rep. IV. 
Mr. Rim mo. 


The Bog should now be limed on the sward, if this was not done ere beginning the second 
Rotation. 


The REPORT of Mr. Richard Griffith, junior, on the Bog Improvements at 
Chat Moss, in Lancashire; — With Two Engravings, viz. 

PI. XVII. — Section of the Edge of Chat-Moss, near Burton ; 

M r. Roscoe’s Process of cutting Bog Drains ; — and, 

Side View of Mr. Roscoe’s Bog Plough. 

PI. XVIII. — Perspective View' of Mr. Roscoe’s Horse Patten ; — 

Side View of the Horse Patten ; and. 

Plan of the Patten with the Straps open to receive the Hoop. 


Report on the Bog Improvements at Chat-Moss, in Lancashire : — By Richard Griffith, 
junior, C.E. F.R.S. Edinburgh ; Honorary Member of the Geological Society of 
London. — 1812. 


To the Commissioners appointed to enquire and examine into the Nature and 
Extent of the several Bogs in Ireland, and the Practicability of Draining and 
Cultivating them, and the best Means of effecting the same. 

Gentlemen, 

IN the month of January last, I proceeded, according to your directions, to view the ex- 
tensive Bog Improvements at Chat-Moss, in Lancashire. 

I have now the honour of submitting to your consideration, a Report on the present state 
of those Improvements, together with some account of the peculiar implements of husbandry 
which are in use at that place. 

Previous to the publication of the Reports of the Commissioners for the Improvement of 
Bogs in Ireland, it had been imagined, by many English gentlemen, that the Bogs of Ire- 
land were similarly circumstanced to the Fens in Lincolnshire. These erroneous ideas are 
now, no doubt, in a great measure, removed by your First Report to Parliament, wherein the 
distinguishing features of the Fens and Bogs have been clearly pourtrayed ; it may not how- 
ever be unimportant to state, that the Mosses of Lancashire are exactly similar, in situation 
and composition, to the Bogs of Ireland, and consequently that any Bog or Moss Improve- 
ments that have been accomplished in Great Britain, may also, with equal facility, be carried 
into effect in this country. 

The county of Lancaster contains no less than 26,500 acres of Moss Land, the greater 
part of which is at present in a wild and unproductive state. No improvement worthy of 
consideration had been attempted till the year 1793, when Mr. Roscoe, of Allerton Hall, 
near Liverpool, and Mr. Wakefield, commenced the improvement of Trafford Moss. This 
Moss is small and not very deep ; it is situated about four miles from Manchester, between 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal and the river lrwell. The reclamation of this Moss ha9 
been completed for some years, and is now fully equal in value to any land in the country ; 
it has been let for five pounds per English acre ; the lease is now expired, and Mr. Roscoe was 
offered, by a respectable tenant, six pounds per English acre for it, which is equal to 
£.10. 10s. 7 d. Irish money per Irish acre, provided he should agree to cover the surface 
with a thin coat of Marl. Mr. Roscoe has refused this offer, deeming it more advantageous 
to retain this improved Bog in his own hands, as a change for his sheep from his great Bog 
improvement at Chat-Moss. 

Chat-Moss is by much the most extensive lowland Bog in England, it contains 7,000 
English acres ; it is in every respect similarly circumstanced with our Irish Bogs, in regard 
to the adjoining country, being bounded on all sides by ridges of ground or rolled stones 
mixed with clay, which prevent the immediate discharge of its waters into the nearest river. 
This is particularly exemplified by the ridge of gravelly soil, which prevents the waters from 
the south-east side of this Moss from immediately discharging themselves into the river Ir- 
wejl. It is probable that this bar of gravel, by interrupting the course of the waters, origi- 
nally caused the growth of Chat-moss. Like most of our Irish Bogs, this moss presents at its 
edges nearly an upright face ; the spongy surface of the moss being elevated at a very short 
distance from the edge from ten to twenty feet above the level of the immediately adjoining 
409. S s s laud. 
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(5.) lend. The annexed Plate, No. 1, Fig. 1, represents a section or profile of the edge of th 
EXTRACTS Eog near Barton. • The moss in this part is very porous for the upper ten feet, from when 0 * 
from the Apjmdiits to to the bottom, it becomes gradually more compact. The immediate substratum to the 
preceding 'Reports, is a bed of siliceous sand, which varies from one to five feet in thickness, below which ' ® 

bed of bluish and sometimes reddish clay marl of excellent quality. ’ 13 a 

The marl varies in thickness very considerably ; in some parts it is not more than thm 
feet, in others its depth has not been ascertained ; below the marl is a bed of sand st » 
gravel of unknown thickness; it is this bed of gravel which extends beyond the ed^ of th* 
Bog; and by forming an undulation inthe ground, prevents the direct discharge of tiie water! 
from the flat country to the north into the river Irwell. 0 eis 

The depth of Chat-Moss varies from fifteen to thirty (and, as I am informed to forty') feet ■ 
its surface is extremely wet, and from its general appearance, I may venture to assert it me 
sents as uninviting a prospect to a Bog reclaimer, as any to be met with in Ireland. * 1 

Mr. Roscoe commenced his operations by cutting drains through 1,500 acres of the moss . 
his mode of proceeding was simple. The dimensions of the first drains he made were onr 
foot cube, and were cut parallel to each other, at the distance of fifty yards from one side nf 
B °S ,h <r O' 11 * ; “5 expense of cutting these Brains was t J i. for eight yardslinea] 
After the Bog had eouso idated on the edges ot these drains, their dimension? were increased 
three feet top one foot bottom, and three feet deep, this second operalion cost seventeen 
pence for eight yards. And lastly, when the sides of the drains fad again become suffi 
ctently solid their dimensions were mcreased to tour feet top, one foot bottom, and four fat 
deep. (See Fig. 2, Plate 1.) The expense of the last operation was- fourpence for eight 
teetotal expense of the drain, when finished, to be twelvepence halfpenny for 
ei^ht yards, or a little more than three halfpence per yard, which is equal to i2n 6</ner 
English acre, .or £. u os. 3d. nearly per Irisli acre. ” r 

The foregoing system of drains appear to have succeeded as far as Mr. Eoscoe has nrn 
ceeded in tilling the Bog, as the drains in tillage grounds are necessarily cleaned each year 
Kid , f S M “It rlgllt “S'® ,0 tlK d ™“, tiM act-al surti of fte Bog V S 
fonnd 

the slipping of ,he side, or other casualty, the whole of the water i n “e^ler „an of 
dram. would be pent up, and consequently flood the Bog on either side P s!,cb 
would be interrupted it cross-drains were made, as the water, bein! interrunted in i5! d 1 
course would naturally flow through the next cross-drain ta th* ♦ t n ts . usua * 

cut, I oWnvea 

I found, it growing veiy luxuriantly^ t heundniinetfp^rt. SS bad “““* Ve S etata - tlw "S h 

have as yet’been brought imxi c«lti™iion ^ O^th^TottioT ^ d ' ainS ’ n ° ““ tha “ 300 
made, with various success, I shalL give an account Jf some of them.’'’ 1 '™ 6 ”' 5 taw be “ 

ist Experiment : 

t ; marf - *»« 

being spread, the Bog was ploughed with a nWli of b “ "I! 1 one before. The marl 
horses (two in number) worked ^abreast and : i a very P ecu har construction, and the 
description of ««*« IW** on their feet, (sec 

been enabled to |^ngU S W iSto^he re TBn?r ,,Ce r" 1 ? 6 P “ tte ". s > Mr ' Koscoe has 
walk without sinking. ’ k was so so ^ l hat men found it difficult to 

each ridge^acted ] ? ythese rncnns > ‘he furrow of 

drains on either side. ^ G ’ aud delivered the water into the discharging 

ceres, partly broad-casqmd^anly if drilf'tK™ 1 p,0 “S hin $> ' vIleat waa sown in the sixty 
pounds each for the broS cast and lmlf th.*,' q “? nt '? ° two bushels of sixty 

produce of the sixty acres amouKed o q " a,,,,ty tor ' hed »” a . P« statute acre. The 
sixty pounds, per acre. Tins may be’oonsideredafa'™-. ' V 'Tf 6 ™ bush , els > each 
the usual produce of wheat bn upland ■ but it should ^ t C10p ’ ' ,heri oom P aretl with 
raised from wet red bog, after one ploughing. d be lor S ottai > the crop was 

good colour, and was sold MTlfen^tmarkett ” C q ” aI,ty ’ ,lle | rain was large, full, and of 

the next market town, at the rate of £. 2. rdc. for four measures 
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of 70 pounds, which is equal to so stone of 14 pounds; and the highest price given for 
wheat at the time was <£.2.. 17 s. for the same quantity. I have brought a sample pf tije 
wheat over with me, and 1 shall leave it at the -Dublin Society House for inspection. 

Second Experiment: 

Forty acres of bog were ploughed and sown with wheat in the month of March, in 'drills, 
and rape dust was laid on the bog with the seed, by an ingenious addition to the drilling 
machine. The crop was bad, which may be attributed partly to the time of sowing, and 
partly to deficiency of manure; besides rape dust is not a manure suited to a wet boggy soil. 
Something solid is required to compress the spongy texture of the moss ; and perhaps cal- 
careous clay marl has more immediate effect in compressing and decomposing a peat soil, 
than any other substance to be procured at a cheap rate. 



Third Experiment : 

One hundred acres of red bog were ploughed and burned ; turnip seed was afterwards 
sown in drills, and marl was laid on the drills at the same time, by the addition to the drilling 
machine already mentioned. This crop failed entirely, which was owing no doubt to 
the surface of the bog being too wet. (for turnips do not succeed in wet ground) and to the 
very scanty portion of marl. The ashes from the burnt bog were white; and white peat 
ashes are composed of from 30 to 40 per cent, of sulphate of lime, and the remainder of 
siliceous and alluminous earths. 

From experience in other places, Mr. Roscoe is of opinion that turnips cannot be expected 
to succeed on bog that has not been well drained, and has gone through a course of at least 
two crops. It is also necessary that the bog should be well marled and manured with dung. 
Red Bog treated in this manner, and sown with turnip seed, will not fail to produce an excel- 
lent crop. Mr. Roscoe thinks that common turnip is better than Swedish turnip for bog. 
He thinks also, that sheep should be folded on the turnip field. This mode of proceeding 
will have two excellent effects on the bog; first, the additional manure of the sheep’s dung; 
and secondly, the treading the surface of the bog, and rendering its spongy texture more 
solid. Sheep do not become lame by treading on bog; it is probable that the astringent 
quality of bog-water may be useful to their feet. 

Oats have been cultivated on Chat-moss, but did not succeed well ; the crop ran too much 
to straw, and the grain did not fill. 

Wheat has been sown on forty acres of Chat-moss this year, which has been marled at the 
rate of 1 50 tons per statute acre. The crop, when I saw it (in the month of January) looked 
extremely well and healthy, and I have no doubt there will bean excellent return. 

Mr. Roscoe is forminga cast-iron railway from his marl pit to the interior of the bog; by 
this means he will be enabled to manure a great part of what has been drained this year ; 
and I have no doubt, from the skill and ingenuity with which every thing is conducted by 
him, that his patriotic endeavours will be crowned with success. I say patriotic, for doubt- 
less any man who gives up a great portion of his time and fortune to the reclamation of land, 
■which has hitherto been deemed perfectly steril, merits that character, as well on account of 
the great extent of fruitful land, which ( i might almost say) lie has created, as from the very 
useful lesson he teaches other men who may be similarly circumstanced, and who have 
hitherto been afraid to venture on the improvement of a great bog. 


Plough made use of by Mr. Roscoe at Chat-Moss : 

The construction of this plough is different from most others ; its chief peculiarity consists 
in the coulter, which is placed within one foot of the eud of the beam. Its form may be 
seen by reference to Plate No. 1, fig. 4. From A to B, a length of one foot six inches ; it is 
nearly perpendicular to the beam ; at which point it is within six inches of the level of the 
sole of the Plough ; from whence it forms a curve convex at the outside, till it nearly meets 
the point at the sock. The outer edge of the coulter is kept extremely sharp, so as to cut 
the surface of the bog ; the sock, which is of the kind called the spear-sock, is one foot six 
inches in length, and is extremely sharp on both edges. Two wrought-iron plates, each four 
inches in breadth, are welded to the large or inner edge of the sock, and are so placed as to 
form a regular increase of width from the point of the sock to the heel of the Plough ; the 
entire length is four feet, and the distance between the outside edges of the plates at the heel 
is fifteen inches ; these Plates project both on the mould board, and straight sides of the 
Plough, one inch beyond the outward edges. These projections are shewn in Plate No. 1, 
fig. No. 5; which figure is a representation of the sole of the Plough turned upside down ; 
the dotted lines point out the above-mentioned projections or wings. 

The peculiar fitness of this Plough to boggy soil, consists, first, in the sharpness of the 
coulter, which makes an incision six inches deep into the bog, and also from its peculiar 
form, will raise the Plough over any obstacle it may meet. And secondly, the projecting 
wings, by cutting an inch into the sod on either side of the furrow, form a perfect separation 
of the sod turned up from the adjoining boggy soil. This is an object ot considerable im- 
portance, and should always be attended to; for if the boggy fibres contained in the sod 
turned up, be not completely separated from the adjoining bog, it will be found that the 
uncut fibres will act as water-conductors from the neighbouring bog to the sod turned up; 
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(5.) and the natural consequence, where tbe connexion is not thus completely broken off, must 

EXTRACTS be, that the ploughed surface of the bog will remain wet for a considerable time ; but in those 
from the Appendixes to places where the separation from the adjoining bog is complete, the ploughed surface of the 
^ precedin g Reports. ^ bog will become dry almost immediately. 


.Rep. IV. 

Ulr. Griffith, junior. 


Description of the Horse Patten : 

The base of the Patten is formed of a deal board twelve inches long, eleven inches hroad» 
and one inch thick; on each side of this board two plates, of wrought iron A B and CD, 
three inches broad, and the twentieth part of an inch in thickness, are fastened down by 
rivets, which pass from tbe upper, through the board, to the lower plates. The distance 
between the plates A B and C D is two inches ; the staples E and F are passed through the 
plate A B, and are rivetted in the lower plate. These staples are placed four inches asunder 
aud also four inches distant from each end of the plate A and B. Through the staples 
E and F, two links Q aud R are passed, each three inches and a half long ; G and II are iron 
fasteners, having an eye at one end and screw-hole at the other; K an iron heel-piece 
having an eye at either end : it is fastened down, to the centre of the plate C D by a bolt L 
which is rivetted on the under side. M N and 6 P are iron straps, which pass through the 
links Q and R, and connect the heel-piece K with the fasteners G and H; the straps are 
made of hoop-iron, bent into the form represented in fig. No. 1 ; the ends are fastened 
together by the rivet S ; T a screw, which, when the horse’s hoof is placed between the straps, 
is passed through the screw-holes in the fasteners, and when screwed home, prevents the 
hoof from moving at the front part of the Patten. U V is a horse-shoe, in the construction 
of which there is nothing particular, excepting the projections W and X; when the horse’s 
hoof is contained in the Patten, the heel is fastened down by these projections, which pass 
under and in contact with the straps M and N aud 0 P close to the heel-piece. Fig. No. 1, 
Plate 2, is a perspective view of the Patten and Shoe, in which the hoof has been omitted, to 
give an inside view of tbe straps and fasteners. Fig. 2 is a side view of the Patten, with the 
horse’s hoof fastened in. Fig. 3 is a plan of the Patten, with the straps open to receive the 
hoof. 


The weight of the Patten above described is nine pounds ; it is certainly much heavier 
than is requisite. I think the wooden board which forms the base might be much thinner 
and the iron plates might also be made lighter and less broad. 

It is probable, that if a base were made of a single sheet of wrought iron, of a tenth of an 
inch in thickness, or perhaps of the eighth part of an inch, with a thin iron frame round the 
edges to prevent its bending, it would answer the purpose equally well, aud be much lighter 
than Mr. Roscoe’s Patten. 5 


I do not think that Mr. Roscoe’s mode of fastening the horse’s foot into the Patten can 
be much improved ; besides, its being simple, and not liable to get out of order is a recom- 
mendation that should not be over-looked. To those who have not seen horses plou<rhine 
with Fattens of the dimensions above described, it may appear almost incredible that they 
should move freely, and without injuring their legs; but it is nevertheless true that by 
pract.ee the horses used by Mr. Roscoe in ploughing on Chat-Moss, have not only become 
accustomed to walk with their legs sufheiently apart, so as that the Pattens may not strike 
each other, but that they proceed, when the bog is not very wet, at a pace fully equal to that 
o^orses ploughing on clay lands. When the bog is tolerably dry, the quantity which is 
usually ploughed at Chat-Moss, by a pair of horses, is one statute or English acre per clay 
but where any obstacles occur, or where the bog is particularly wet, a pair of horses will not 
get through more than half that quantity. 

shaVlelve ' TSTV '1? T <ffi a U m ° M) f Horse Patten that has b “" used ; I 
seeing it. V * * Dublin Sootety House, that gentlemen may have an opportunity of 

t,]o^‘hi„ t J i l S J aVeb Ti° S ade i U r f? nd to P" 1 Pattens on M1 ° cks of horses, for 

S ‘ I , T J, Dean , ol Kdtlare made some improvements with bullocks, at Belle- 

fhTp’atten wh^rr C “T y ’ but be i has r n0t br0 "S ht th <™ to perfection ; the base of 
Itrap b h h “ Sed W8S ■'“ lre y ° f W °° d ’ ™ d was fcs,ened ™ the foot by leather 

It is to be expected that bullocks should succeed in ploughing on bog better than horses, 
as they will submit to accidents, and overcome obstacles with more temper. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
Dublin, March 1812. P) - , , r , . . 

Kichara Griffith, junior. 
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section or a Turf J3aak in Timahoe Bog 

In which the several variations in the compositon between the top Jfethe bottom 


are pointed out. 


Dark reddlsJuBronm., mafs compact 
no fibre* ofMofs visible, surface, of B 0l 
decomposed by lhe,Atmo sphere. 


Jicjj th- 
in. feet 


-Light reddish, Broivn., fibres of, 
very perfect 


Dale yellowishBronn fibres ofMofs 
very perceptible 


Deep reddish Broun, 
p erccptible. 


BlafcLsliBrown. fibres ofMofs scared# 
perceptible, contains numerous twigs, 
ksma.ll branches of Birch, Alder Sr Hr 


Dull ydlowishBrown fibres not visible] 
contains much empyrcwncuic Oil. 
mpfs compact 


Blriclcish Brown . inqfs comp act. fibres 
not visible, contains much empyr cli- 
matic, OH. 


Blade mafs very compact, has a strong 
resemblance to Bitch or Coal . fracture 
conchx/idal in every direction ■ and 
lustre shining 


Marl. contains fig pV c l of carbonate 
of Lime. 


JJtpth. 


Clay miccdwith Limestone gravel 
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Minor Drain C.D. 
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Section 


of a Turf Bank exhibiting' three distinct growths 


HrvrniLrhjdlow ftbrour 
hat 


JUaddih fiat or turf 












1‘L.X.VHl- I'OVltTH lit- I'OH'f Of ’ITIK COMMISSIONERS ON TUB NATU1CE AND EXTENT OF THE BOOS Di IKEEAIO). 


Perspective T7eir of JUT Jt.oscoes Horse Patten. 


tbe Horse fatten 






